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IN  THE  SPOTLIGHT 


Anotker  outstanding  fakric  construction  made  possikle  k-^  tke 
unique  ckaracteristics  of  Bemkerl”^  is  in  tke  spotli^kt.  A  new 
satin  weave  of  pure  d'^e  silk  and  Bemker^  "^arn  is  attracting  nation¬ 
wide  attention  in  tke  fieia  of  wov>en  underwear  and  lingerie. 
Tke  famous  triple  skeers  of  Bemker^  '^arn  kave  never  keen  dupli¬ 
cated  in  an-^  otker  fikre.  In  tke  opinion  of  tke  trade  tkis  new 
satin  weave  of  silk  and  Bemker|  "^arn  also  defies  duplication. 


Tke  demand  for  garments  made  of  tkis  new  satin  of  silk  and  Bemker^ 
^arn  is  sweeping  tke  countr*^.  In  tke  interests  of  proper  identi¬ 
fication  we  ur|e  retailers  to  insist  upon  tke  autkorized  Bemker^ 
lakel.  Bemker^  is  a  Bu"^  \(^ord.  Bemker^  is  in  tke  spotli^kt.  It  is 
^ood  kusiness  to  use  tke  selling  force  of  Bemker^  lakels  and  ta^s. 


AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 

261  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


♦BEMBERG  IS  THE  REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK  OF  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 


TheYear  Bookof  Retailing 


The  Proceedings  of  the 
18th  Annual  Controllers’ 
Congress  Convention 

• 

PARTIAL  LIST  OF 
ARTICLES  AND  DISCUSSIONS; 

Aspert!>  of  the  National  Labor  Art 

The  Management  Report  and  Its  Composition 

Problems  of  Financing  and  Re-Finanring 

Control  and  Procedure  in  Workrooms 

The  Signihrance  of  the  1936  Operating  Results 
of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores 

What  Can  We  Learn  From  the  1936  Department¬ 
al  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results? 

The  U  se  of  Five  Year  Averages  in  Planning  and 
Control 

The  Punched  Hole' Principle  of  Accounting  as 
Applied  to  Retailing 

Merchandise  Inventory  Standard  Procedure  for 
the  Balance  Sheet 

Expense  Control 


PRICE  $2.50 

To  Members  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
and  Associate  Groups 

To  Non-Members  $5.00 


A  bound  record  of  discussions 
on  current  retail  problems  that 
will  interest  store  principals,  mer¬ 
chandise  executives,  operating 
managers,  controllers  and  others. 

• 

Included  are  descriptions  of 
latest  procedures  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  office  management 
iobs,  such  as  Accounts  Receiva¬ 
ble,  Payroll,  Sales  Auditing. 

A  valuable  book  of  reference 
that  should  be  part  of  your  per¬ 
sonal  library. 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
101  West  Slst  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  .  copy(ies)  of  The  Year  Book  of  Retailing  to: 

Name  . 

Company  . 

(Non-members  please 

remit  with  order.)  Address  . 
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EDITORIALS 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER 
Managing  Director 


Retail  W^orkers  Exempt  from 
W age  and  Hour  Bill 

S  stated  in  the  June  Issue  of  The  Bulletin,  your 
National  Assoeiation  has  eontinued  to  follow  close¬ 
ly  every  development  in  the  important  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  Black-Connery  Fair  Labor  Standards  Bill. 

Of  greatest  importance  to  retailers  is  the  broad¬ 
ened  definition  of  “employees”  appearing  in  the  re¬ 
vised  Bill  recently  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor.  In  the  new  Bill  a 
specific  exemption  from  its  provisions  is  provided  for 
“local  retail”  workers.  The  opinion  of  governmental 
experts  that  local  retail  establishments  would  not  have 
come  under  the  provisions  of  the  original  Bill  is  there¬ 
by  sustained,  and  a  similar  interpretation  by  your 
Association  of  the  original  measure  is  confirmed. 

Under  the  new  Bill,  as  reported  out  by  the  Senate 
Committee,  the  proposed  Labor  Standards  Board 
would  have  only  broad  discretionary  power  to  fix 
minimum  wages  up  to  40^  per  hour  and  maximum 
hours  as  low  as  40  hours  per  week  in  production  in¬ 
dustries  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  It  would 
have  no  power  over  employers  who  already  have  high¬ 
er  standards  than  these,  as  was  the  case  in  the  earlier 
Bill.  What  was  originally  designed  as  a  lower,  be¬ 
comes  an  upper  limit  for  governmental  action.  Thus, 
the  Bill  much  more  nearly  approaches  a  genuine  mini¬ 
mum  standards  bill  for  the  elimination  of  sub-standard 
working  conditions,  and  its  entire  character  is  thereby 
changed. 

It  can  no  longer  be  charged  that  the  Bill  enables 
a  Federal  Board  to  establish  wages  generally  and 
trespass  upon  the  domain  of  collective  bargaining.  In 
revision,  standards  in  excess  of  the  minimum  will  be 
left  for  determination  by  individual  or  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  between  employers  and  employees.  The  Board 
is  given  the  power,  however,  to  permit  wages  less  than 
40^  per  hour  and  work-weeks  of  more  than  40  hours 
when  convinced  that  the  prescribed  standard  would 
reduce  opportunities  for  employment,  or  amount  to 
remuneration  in  excess  of  the  value  of  labor  received, 
or  contravene  in  other  respects  the  stated  formulas 
in  the  Act. 


Referring  to  minimum  wage  standards,  the  text 
of  the  new  Bill  is  as  follows: — 

“That  the  application  of  the  minimum 
wage  provisions  of  this  Act  to  any  occupation 
or  occupations  will  not  curtail  opportunities 
for  employment,  the  Board  shall  be  ordered 
from  time  to  time  to  declare,  for  such  occupa¬ 
tions,  minimum  wages  which  shall  be  as  near¬ 
ly  adequate  as  is  economically  feasible,  with¬ 
out  curtailing  opportunity  for  employment  to 
maintain  a  minimum  standard  of  living 
necessary  for  health,  efficiency  and  general 
well-being;  provided,  that  the  Board’s  juris¬ 
diction  in  declaring  minimum  wages  shall 
not  include  the  power  to  declare  minimum 
wages  in  excess  of  40  cents  an  hour,  but  high¬ 
er  minimum  wages  fixed  by  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  or  otherwise  shall  be  encouraged,  it 
being  the  objective  of  this  Act  to  raise  the 
existing  wages  in  the  lower-wage  groups  so  as 
to  approach  as  rapidly  as  practicable  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  of  40  cents  an  hour  without  cur¬ 
tailing  opportunities  for  employment  and 
without  disturbance  and  dislocation  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry.” 

In  reference  to  maximum  hours  the  text  states: 

“That  the  application  of  the  maximum 
work  week  provisions  of  this  Act  to  any  occu¬ 
pation  or  occupations  will  not  curtail  earning 
powers,  the  Board  shall  by  order  from  time 
to  time  declare  for  such  occupations  a  maxi¬ 
mum  work  week  (and  the  maximum  work 
day  therein),  which  shall  be  as  nearly  ade¬ 
quate  as  is  economically  feasible,  without 
curtailing  earning  power,  to  maintain  health, 
efficiency  and  general  well-being,  provided 
that  the  Board’s  jurisdiction  in  declaring 
maximum  hours  shall  not  include  the  power 
to  fix  maximum  hours  for  less  than  forty 
hours  per  week,  but  shorter  maximum  hours 
fixed  by  collective  bargaining  or  otherwise 
shall  be  encouraged,  it  being  the  objective  of 
th  is  Act  to  reduce  the  maximum  working 
hours  of  the  groups  now  working  excessively 
long  hours  so  as  to  approach  the  maximum 
work  week  of  forty  hours  as  rapidly  as  prac¬ 
ticable  without  curtailing  earning  power  and 
without  reducing  production.” 

«  «  «  «  « 

The  Bill  in  its  present  form  prohibits  employ¬ 
ment  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of 
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those  under  eighteen  in  hazardous  occupations  pro¬ 
ducing  goods  sold  in  interstate  commerce.  In  prohibit¬ 
ing  child  labor,  the  Bill  exempts  those  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  parents  employing  their  own  children. 
The  Children’s  Bureau  is  authorized  also  to  permit 
the  employment  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  in  other  occupations,  if  such  employment  will  not 
interfere  with  their  schooling  or  be  detrimental  to 
their  health. 

«  «  *  «  « 

Over-time  employment  for  all  workers  coming 
within  the  scope  of  the  Bill  is  permissible  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  time  and  one-half. 

•  •  «  •  • 

Learners,  apprentices,  and  those  physically  im¬ 
paired  may  receive  lower  rates  of  wages  under  exemp¬ 
tions  granted  by  the  Labor  Standards  Board. 


sistent,  inasmuch  as  the  entire  amount  of  capital  gains 
is  taxable,  while  losses  only  to  the  extent  of  $2,000 
in  any  one  year  on  capital  transactions  are  deductible. 
In  the  opinion  of  many  who  have  given  careful  con¬ 
sideration  and  study  to  the  problems  of  taxation,  this 
requirement  of  the  present  Revenue  Act  has  a  retard¬ 
ing  effect  upon  the  progress  of  recovery.  They  claim 
that  it  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  sales  of  capital  assets,  such 
as  securities  and  real  estate.  It  has  also  been  held  that 
the  Federal  Government  receives  only  approximately 
$25,000,000  annually  from  capital  gains  taxes,  whereas 
their  elimination  and  the  consequent  increases  in  rev¬ 
enue  due  to  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  transfer 
tax  on  sales  of  securities  and  real  estate,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  increases  in  corporate  and  individual  income 
taxes  due  to  the  expansion  of  business  would  far  ex¬ 
ceed  the  loss  of  $25,000,000  now  received  from  this, 
form  of  taxation. 


We  believe  that  the  re-written  Black-Connery  Bill 
as  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Committee  effects  a  very 
considerable  improvement  over  the  original  Measure. 

Although  retailers  generally  are  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill  in  its  present  form,  nevertheless, 
they  have  an  obligation  to  their  employees  and  to 
society  to  maintain  satisfactory  working  conditions, 
observe  reasonable  hours  of  labor,  and  pay  fair  wages 
consistent  with  the  experience  and  productivity  of 
their  employees. 

We  believe  that  far-sighted  and  progressive  re¬ 
tailers  are  doing  these  very  things;  but  all  retailers — 
regardless  of  size  or  character — must  put  their  houses 
in  order,  if  future  trouble  is  to  be  averted. 

Needed  Revisions  in  the 
Federal  Revenue  Act 

LTHOUGH  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  take  any  action  during  the  present  ses¬ 
sion  to  amend  the  Federal  Revenue  Act  of  1936,  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  and  others  interested  in  Federal  taxation 
are  giving  considerable  thought  to  proposals  that  have 
been  introduced  in  the  form  of  bills  to  amend  the 
present  Act. 

These  proposals  apply  particularly  to  (1)  the 
elimination  of  capital  gains  taxes;  (2)  the  allowance 
of  a  eredit  for  re-investment  or  beeause  of  added  in¬ 
vestment  in  plant  and  property  before  determining 
the  amount  subject  to  tax  on  undistributed  corporate 
earnings;  and  (3)  to  provide  for  a  period  of  time  after 
the  close  of  a  corporation’s  taxable  year  within  which 
it  may  distribute  earnings  and  take  credit  for  this  dis¬ 
tribution  in  determining  the  amount  of  undistributed 
earnings  subject  to  tax. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Those  who  favor  the  eapital  gains  tax  elimina¬ 
tion  advance  a  wide  variety  of  reasons.  They  contend 
that  the  position  of  the  Federal  Government  is  incon- 


With  respect  to  the  proposal  that  a  credit  against 
undistributed  earnings  be  permitted  to  provide  for 
business  expansion,  its  sponsors  point  out  that  the 
present  Law  works  an  extreme  hardship  on  smaller 
corporations.  Large  corporations,  they  say,  can  find 
capital  through  public  stock  issues;  whereas  small 
corporations  have  not  access  to  wide  public  markets 
and  must  depend  upon  the  principle  of  plowing  back 
earnings  for  expansion.  It  has  also  been  said  time  and 
again  that  the  principle  of  taking  undistributed  earn¬ 
ings  is  directly  contrary  to  normal  economic  recovery 
— particularly  in  the  capital  goods  industries.  For  if 
a  corporation  is  to  be  taxed  upon  expansion  out  of 
earnings,  naturally  it  will  make  fewer  improvements 
to  plant  and  property.  Thus  this  form  of  tax  consti¬ 
tutes  a  retarding  effect  on  the  demand  for  capital 
goods  and  the  employment  of  labor  in  capital  goods 
industries. 

«  «  «  «  • 

As  to  the  third  proposal,  namely,  that  corpora¬ 
tions  should  have  some  time  after  the  close  of  their 
fiscal  year  within  which  they  might  determine  their 
dividend  policies — few  can  question  its  soundness  and 
reasonableness.  This  suggestion  appeared  in  some  of 
the  earlier  drafts  of  the  present  Law  and  was  urged 
by  representatives  of  your  National  Association  when 
they  appeared  before  tbe  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  tbe  House. 

When  the  present  Revenue  Act  was  enacted,  how¬ 
ever,  no  provision  was  made  to  permit  a  corporation 
to  determine  its  fiscal  policies  after  its  profits  became 
known.  The  situation,  thus,  is  one  which  has  many 
elements  of  danger  to  corporations.  For  example,  a 
corporation  which  normally  depends  on  its  activities 
during  the  last  few  weeks  of  its  fiscal  year  for  its 
profits,  must  estimate  what  those  profits  may  be, 
determine  its  dividend  policy  with  respect  to  those 
profits;  and  actually  distribute  those  profits  before  tbe 
close  of  its  fiscal  or  taxable  year. 
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If  the  corporation  guesses  that  its  profits  will  be 
larger  than  they  actually  will  be,  it  may  distribute 
more  than  was  earned  and  not  only  impair  existing 
surplus  but,  possibly,  run  the  risk  of  violating  a  state 
law  because  the  distribution  may,  in  fact,  constitute 
a  distribution  of  capital  or  result  in  a  deficit  instead 
of  a  surplus. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  guess  on  what  the 
amount  of  the  profits  will  be  is  small — that  is  smaller 
than  the  actual  profits — then  the  distribution  of  divi¬ 
dends  is  very  likely  to  be  less  than  what  it  would  other¬ 
wise  be;  and  consequently  the  tax  on  the  corporation 
uould  constitute  a  rather  heavy  penalty. 

«  «  «  «  » 

Two  of  these  proposed  revisions  to  the  Revenue 
Act — namely,  those  with  respect  to  a  credit  for  earn¬ 
ings  required  for  expansion  and  with  respect  to  al¬ 
lowing  a  period  after  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  for 
determination  of  dividend  policies — are  in  line  with 
the  position  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  regard  to  Federal  tax  revision.  It  may  be 
recalled  that  two  resolutions  proposed  by  the  Federal 
Taxation  Committee  of  your  Association  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Jay  Iglauer;  approved  by  your  Board 
of  Directors;  and  adopted  at  the  Annual  Convention 
in  January  last,  are  as  follows: — 

I.  “WHEREAS,  commerce  and  industry  in 
this  country  have  been  built  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  business  plowing  back  a  part  of 
current  earnings,  corporations  shouhl  not 
be  under  the  necessity  of  declaring  divi¬ 
dends  amounting  to  the  entire  earnings  in 
any  year  in  order  to  avoid  the  penalty  im¬ 
posed  for  failure  to  distribute  earnings. 

“RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  urge  an  amendment 
to  provide  an  cxem|>tion  to  permit  a  rea¬ 
sonable  portion  of  earnings  to  be  retained 
in  the  business  for  present  needs  ami  future 
expansion.” 

II.  “BE  IT'RESOLVED  that  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  (ioods  Association  urge  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936  to  provide 
a  reasonable  time  after  the  close  of  the  tax¬ 
able  period  of  a  corporation  within  which 
time  the  eorporation  shall  have  opportuni¬ 
ty,  without  incurring  the  penalty  now  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  Law,  to  determine  the  amount 
of  its  earnings  and  to  ])ay  to  the  distri¬ 
butees  the  amount  to  he  determined  as 
dividends.” 

«  «  «  «  « 

Our  present  Federal  Revenue  Act  contains  a  num¬ 
ber  of  experimental  provisions  which  have  not  worked 
out  satisfactorily  during  their  period  of  trial.  These 
provisions  should  be  struck  out  or  amended  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  If  such  an  opportunity  does  not 
present  itself  during  the  current  session — and  there 
is  little  likelihood  that  it  will — then  these  amendments 
should  be  made  at  the  next  session  of  the  Congress 
when  a  general  overhauling  of  the  Federal  taxation 
structure  seems  to  be  inevitable. 
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Recent  Research  Activities  for 
the  Use  of  Members 

HE  several  Associate  Divisions  and  Groups  of  the 
Association  through  their  respective  Staff  Bureaus 
are  constantly  engaged  in  constructive  research  for 
the  use  of  members.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  a  number  of  practical  and  timely  research  proj¬ 
ects  have  been  brought  to  conclusion  during  the  past 
few  weeks  and  are  now  available  to  members. 

•  •  «  «  • 

First  there  is  the  new  annual  report  on  Operat¬ 
ing  Results  of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard 
University  and  sponsored  and  financed  by  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  This  report,  which  has 
been  growing  year  by  year  in  usefulness  and  scope, 
needs  no  introduction  to  our  members  since  it  has 
been  issued  annually  since  1920. 

•»«««« 

Then  there  is  the  1937  report  on  Departmental 
Merchandising  and  Operating  Results  of  Department 
Stores  and  Specialty  Stores  issued  during  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  by  the  Controllers’  Congress,  which  presents 
to  members  a  wealth  of  departmental  statistical  in¬ 
formation  on  operating  and  merchandising  activities 
obtainable  from  no  other  source. 

•  «  •  «  » 

As  noted  in  the  June  Issue  of  The  Bulletin,  the 
Credit  Management  Division  during  that  month  pub¬ 
lished  The  Retail  Credit  Manual.  This  Manual  treats 
thoroughly  and  eoneisely  of  important  phases  of  the 
credit  management  function  in  retail  stores  and  has 
been  well  received  by  members  and  their  eredit 
executives. 

«  «  «  «  « 

The  Merchandising  Division  has  just  issued  the 
Basic  Ensemble  Color  Card  for  Fall  1937,  which  was 
prepared  by  the  Color  Coordination  Committee  of 
that  Division  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Vactor  T. 
Chambers  of  the  Associated  Merchan»lising  Corpora¬ 
tion.  This  year  this  activity  of  the  Association  has 
grown  in  scope  and  has  the  added  feature  of  showing 
colors  for  leathers  for  footwear,  as  well  as  for  acces¬ 
sories,  such  as  gloves,  hand  bags  and  hats.  Heretofore 
the  Color  Card  has  been  of  particular  value  to  buyers 
of  ready-to-wear,  but  its  additional  features  make  it 
useful  to  buyers  of  shoes  and  accessories  departments. 
To  Miss  Jeanne  Lombard  of  the  Cavendish  Trading 
Cor|>oration,  we  are  particularly  indebted  for  con¬ 
tributions  which  have  made  the  Fall  1937  Color  Card 
of  greater  value  to  an  ever-increasing  number  of  mer* 
chandising  and  buying  executives. 

«  «  «  «  » 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Merchandising  Division 
also,  the  revised  edition  of  The  Buyer’s  Manual — pre¬ 
pared  by  retail  executives  of  acknowledged  authority 
— has  made  its  appearance. 
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This  Handbook,  which  treats  of  every  phase  of 
merchandising  and  buying,  has  already  won  the  com¬ 
mendation  and  approbation  of  leaders  in  the  field  of 
Retailing. 

Space  permits  only  the  quoting  of  a  few  excerpts 
from  scores  of  letters  received  lauding  the  publication 
of  this  volume: — 

“The  most  authoritative  source  book  on 
buying  principles  and  practices  now  avail¬ 
able.” 

“Termed  The  Buyer’s  Manual,  this  hook 
serves  to  inform  every  type  of  store  leader — 
eontroller,  store  manager,  personnel  mana¬ 
ger,  as  well  as  merchandising  and  buying  ex¬ 
ecutives.” 

“I  consider  the  information  it  contains 
invaluable  in  our  retailing  courses.” 

“Your  new  edition  of  The  Buyer’s 
Manual  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  field  of 
retail  distribution.” 

“It  provides  a  practical  approach  to  the 
major  merchandising  problems  which  only 
experienced  and  successful  men  could  give.” 

“The  table  of  contents  provide  ample 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  topical  discus¬ 
sions.  You  were  fortunate  to  obtain  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  so  many  leaders  in  the  retail  field.” 

“The  Manual  undoubtedly  will  be  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  to  practical  business  men  and 
also  a  useful  text  or  reference  book  in  schools 
of  commerce  and  business  administration.” 

«  *  *  •  • 

The  Controllers’  Congress  has  just  completed  a 
report  on  Buyers’  Salaries  in  1936,  compiled  from  in¬ 
formation  and  statistics  received  from  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  member  stores.  This  report  marks  the  first 
attempt  by  the  Congress  to  collect  data  on  the  cost 
of  buyers’  salaries  as  distinct  from  the  cost  of  the  total 
buying  function. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  available  to  store  prin¬ 
cipals  and  controllers,  and  to  other  executives  in 
member  stores  when  the  request  comes  through  the 
aforementioned  executives. 

*  «  «  «  « 

And  finally,  there  has  just  been  published  by  the 


Controllers’  Congress  the  Small  Store  Accounting 
Manual,  which  was  prepared  by  H.  1.  Kleinhaus.  This 
publication  is  intended  to  guide  smaller  volume  r«‘- 
tailers  in  standardizing  their  accounting  so  that  they 
may  at  any  time  compare  current  figures  and  ex¬ 
penses  with  those  of  other  retailers  of  corresponding 
volume  or  earlier  records. 

Its  value  and  scope  are  apparent  from  the  subjects 
treated.  The  first  section  of  the  Manual  is  devote«l 
to  balance  sheet  accounts — assets;  the  second  section 
to  balance  sheet  accounts- — liabilities;  the  third,  op¬ 
erating  accounts;  and  the  fourth  simplifies  some  of 
the  points  made  in  the  expense  classification  as  well  as 
explaining  other  points  requiring  fuller  treatment 
than  given  elsewhere.  The  appendix  contains  a  model 
balance  sheet,  income  and  expense  statement  and  re¬ 
vised  total  store  operating  statement. 

The  Small  Store  Accounting  Manual  is  recom¬ 
mended  particularly  for  stores  doing  less  than  $500,000 
annually. 

»  •  «  •  « 

These  reports  and  publications — all  published  by 
your  National  Association  within  a  period  of  one 
month — indicate  the  constructive  contribution  which 
the  Association  is  making  to  improve  retail  distribu¬ 
tion  within  the  ranks  of  its  members.  They  are  in¬ 
tended  to  help  you  eonduct  your  business  more  profit¬ 
ably  and  efficiently  in  order  that  the  needs  and  wants 
of  the  consuming  public  may  be  better  served. 

All  of  these  projects  have  been  undertaken  and 
pushed  through  to  completion  for  your  use  and  guid¬ 
ance.  Members,  who  take  advantage  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  contain — adapting  their  reeommendations 
and  conclusions  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  particular 
business — cannot  fail  to  reap  their  benefits  and  do  a 
better  job  of  store  keeping. 

«  «  «  »  » 

(Ither  Divisions  and  Groups  of  the  Association  are 
at  present  engaged  in  equally  important  studies  and 
research  projects,  which  upon  completion  will  be 
available  to  members. 
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THE  FIRST  STEP 


A  BETTER  DOLLAR’S  WORTH -HER  GOAL 


That  there  is  a  fabric  probiem  is  not  a  new  idea  to  consumers.  Only  recently, 
however,  have  they  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  much  of  that  prob¬ 
lem  is  due  to  widespread  confusion  in  fabrics  —  either  through  inaccurate 
identification  of  their  fiber  content  or  because  of  no  identification  at  all. 

You  can  heip  the  consumer  in  her  demand  to  know  what  she  is  buying 
by  insisting  that  the  merchandise  you  buy  be  marked  as  to  its  fiber  content- 
silk — wool  —  cotton  —  linen  —  rayon  —  and  by  transferring  that  infor¬ 
mation  to  your  own  store  labels  so  that  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  mis¬ 
information  being  given  to  any  customer  in  your  store. 

Fiber  identification  wili  fix  the  responsibiiity  for  goods  made  of  each  fiber 
within  its  own  industry  and  will  enable  the  consumer  not  only  to  better 
evaluate  the  suitability  of  various  kinds  of  merchandise  to  her  own  needs 
but  will  give  her  a  better  guide  as  to  the  kind  of  care  she  should  give  a 
garment,  what  she  may  expect  from  it,  and  the  price  she  should  pay  for  it. 

Fiber  identification  is  the  first  step.  With  it  as  a  basis,  information  as  to 
special  processing,  washability,  color  fastness,  etc.,  is  important.  Trade 
names  that  have  established  value  may  be  helpful  as  a  consumer  buying 
guide  and  promotion  names  may  add  to  the  glamour  of  the  fabric's  presen¬ 
tation— but  these  always  should  be  added  to,  rather  than  substituted  for. 


Fiber  Identification  Is  only  fair  selling. 

The  customer  has  a  right  to  know. 
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Prosperity  Returns  to  the  Store 

It  remains  to  be  seen  if  any  significant  changes  have 
occurred  in  the  store’s  status  and  what  they  may  mean 

BY  CARL  N.  SCHMALZ 

Manager,  Bureau  of  Business  Researeh,  Harvard  Business  School 


{The  annual  analysis  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  Report  figures  was  made  in  the 
form  of  an  address  before  the  Mid- 
Year  Convention.) 

The  outstanding  feature  of  de¬ 
partment  store  operations  in 
1936  was  the  pronounced  in¬ 
crease  in  sales.  The  average  rate  of 
increase  for  the  10  groups  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  covered  in  the  Har¬ 
vard  study  ranged  from  7.6%  for 
stores  with  sales  of  $150,000  to 
$300,000  to  13.0%  for  stores  with 
sales  of  $20,000,000  or  more;  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  reports 
that  the  aggregate  net  sales  for  515 
stores  in  1936  were  12%  higher 
than  the  aggregate  sales  in  1935. 
Among  the  specialty  stores  even 
larger  gains  in  business  were  typi¬ 
cal. 

*  *  ♦ 

By  the  end  of  1936  dollar  sales 
had  recovered  to  a  point  roughly 
15%  below  the  average  level  of 
1929.  Taken  by  itself,  this  fact,  of 
course,  suggests  that  business  has 
some  distance  to  go  before  it  reaches 
normal,  let  alone  l)oom  levels,  for 
certainly  since  1929  there  have  Ix'en 
ini|)ortant  increases  in  population 
and  in  the  amount  of  business  to  be 
done.  Such  an  inference,  however, 
is  contradicted  by  the  more  reliable 
conclusions  (in  view  of  price 
changes)  to  be  drawn  from  com¬ 
paring  the  level  of  physical  sales  in 
1936  with  that  for  1929.  .Although 
probably  sales  in  no  single  month  of 
1936  were  as  large  as  those  in  the 
peak  month  of  1931.  the  general 
level  of  sales  in  iihysical  volume  for 
the  last  six  months  of  1936  was  only 
alK)ut  2%  lielow  the  level  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1931,  when, 
judging  by  the  Fairchild  price  in¬ 


dex,  physical  sales  were  at  the  high¬ 
est  point  ever  reached.  Furthermore, 
the  physical  volume  of  sales  during 
the  last  six  months  of  1936  was 
about  7%,  and  probably  more,  above 
the  average  level  of  1929.  Even 
with  due  allowance  for  unavoid¬ 
able  statistical  inaccuracies,  it  ap¬ 
pears  probable  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  business  is  now  operat¬ 
ing  at  a  level  above  that  of  1929 
and  approximately  at  the  all-time 
peak. 

Manifestly,  these  facts  gave  color 
to  department  store  operating  re¬ 
sults  for  1936  in  almo.st  all  their  as- 
l)ects.  In  addition,  they  suggest  that, 
in  so  far  as  the  de]>artment  store 
busine.ss  is  concerned,  the  great  de- 
|)re.ssion  is  definitely  a  matter  of  his¬ 
tory.  Store  policy  now  should  reflect 
the  fact  that  business  is  in  a  jieriod 
of  pro.sjierity ;  and  it  is  distinctly 
pc'rtinent  to  inquire  when  and  at 
wbat  level  department  stores  sales 
will  reach  their  peak  for  this  move¬ 
ment. 

]\i‘t  Profits 

Under  the  stimulus  of  the  sharp 
increase  in  sales,  percentage  earn¬ 
ings  recorded  further  and  con- 
s])icuous  improvement  in  19.36.  On 
the  average,  for  the  10  groups  of 
department  stores  covered  in  this 
survey,  net  profits  were  higher  in 
1936  than  in  1935  by  1.3%  of  sales; 
and  for  the  seven  groups  of  specialty 
stores  net  profits  were  higher  by 
almost  1.0%  of  sales.  Because  dol¬ 
lar  sales  themselves  were  more 
than  10%  higher,  the  increase  in 
dollar  profits,  as  a  rule,  was  most 
gratifying.  In  1936  not  one  of  the 
10  groups  of  department  stores  in¬ 
curred  a  net  loss,  although  the 
stores  in  two  groups  on  the  average 
broke  even.  In  1935,  however. 


profits  were  reported  by  only  three 
of  the  10  groups,  while  seven  re¬ 
ported  net  losses.  Among  special¬ 
ty  stores  in  1936  only  one  group 
showed  an  average  net  loss  as  com¬ 
pared  with  these  groups  in  1935. 

Net  Gain 

Net  other  income  in  1936  tended 
to  be  slightly  lower  than  in  1935, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that  in¬ 
terest  expense,  and  hence  the  credit 
for  interest  on  capital  owned,  was 
smaller.  Thus,  the  improvement  in 
net  gain  was  somewhat  less  pro¬ 
nounced  than  the  improvement  in 
net  profit.  Average  rates  of  net 
gain  before  Federal  income  taxes 
for  tbe  10  groups  of  department 
stores,  however,  ranged  from  2.5% 
to  5.5%  of  sales;  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  figures  for  net  gain  as  a 
])ercentage  of  net  worth  ranged 
from  5.2%  for  the  stores  with  sales 
of  less  than  $150,000  to  12.2%  for 
the  stores  with  sales  of  $10,000,000 
to  $20,000,000.  Net  gain  after  Fed¬ 
eral  income  taxes  was  slightly  small¬ 
er.  F'igures  are  not  available  for  de¬ 
partment  stores  with  sales  of  less 
than  $300,000 ;  but  for  the  eight 
groups  of  larger  stores  typical  fig¬ 
ures  for  net  gain  after  Federal  in¬ 
come  taxes  ranged  from  7.0%  to 
10.5%  of  net  worth. 

Earnings  for  specialty  stores  dis¬ 
played  a  slight  tendency  to  be  higher 
in  percentage  than  the  earnings  of 
department  stores  of  similar  size. 
This  was  especially  true  of  net  gain 
in  relation  to  net  worth. 

When  the  comparison  is  carried 
back  to  earlier  years,  it  is  seen  that 
percentages  of  both  net  profit  and 
net  gain  for  department  stores  were 
higher  in  1936  than  in  1929  or  in 
any  year  since  1929.  Dollar  sales 
in  1936  were  so  much  smaller  than 
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dollar  sales  in  1929  that  the  higher 
percentage  earnings  in  the  later  year 
yielded  somewhat  smaller  dollar 
earnings,  but  nevertheless  it  seems 
quite  proper  to  say  that  in  1936  de¬ 
partment  stores  had  recovered  their 
pre-depression  earning  power  and 
reached  a  status  essentially  normal 
insofar  as  profits  were  concerned. 
Specialty  stores  may  have  been 
harder  hit  by  the  depression,  and 
jjerhaps  they  have  not  ex])erienced 
the  same  degree  of  recovery  as  de- 
l)artment  stores. 

Gross  Margin 

The  better  percentage  earnings 
of  department  stores  in  1936  re¬ 
sulted  from  both  higher  margin  rates 
and  lower  expense  rates.  Eight  of 
the  10  groups  of  de])artment  stores 
had  higher  common  figures  for 
gross  margin  in  1936  than  in  1935 ; 
and  the  average  gain  in  percentage 
margin  (common  figures)  for  all  10 
groups  was  0.4%  of  sales.  For  spe¬ 
cialty  stores,  however,  the  higher 
earnings  resulted  more  from  lower 
expense  percentages  than  from  high¬ 
er  margins. 

The  higher  margins  of  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  reflected  lower 
mark-downs  rather  than,  higher 
mark-up.  Average  mark-up  rates 
for  seven  of  the  nine  groups  of 
stores  having  comparable  data  were 
the  same  as  in  1935  or  lower ;  but 
the  markdown  percentages  were 
lower  in  1936  for  all  eight  groups 
with  comparable  figures.  The  aver¬ 
age  improvement  in  the  common  fig¬ 
ures  for  mark-downs  was  0.7%  of 
sales.  Presumably,  the  gains  arose 
chiefly  from  the  increasing  sales 
which  characterized  the  year  1936 
and  from  the  rising  prices  of  the 
last  half  of  that  year.  Both  influ¬ 
ences,  of  course,  tended  on  the  one 
hand  to  reduce  the  amount  of  de¬ 
preciation  and  obsolescence,  and  on 
the  other  to  reduce  the  percentage 
importance  of  such  losses  as  did 
occur. 

In  addition,  stock  shortages  were 
slightly  lower  in  1936  than  in  1935, 
and  workroom  and  alteration  costs 
showed  a  disjx)sition  to  he  lower. 
The  other  factors  affecting  gross 
margin  (employees’  discounts,  in¬ 
ward  transportation  charges,  and 
cash  discounts)  did  not  display 
significant  changes  on  the  average. 

The  success  which  department 
stores,  and  specialty  stores  as  well, 
have  achieved  in  maintaining  gross 
margin  rates  at  the  record  level  at¬ 
tained  in  1933  is  truly  remarkable, 
especially  in  view"  of  the  growing 
consumer  unrest  which  has  been 


evident  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
price  rise  and  sjieculative  buying  of 
1933  not  only  operated  to  reduce 
mark-downs  but  also  afforded  stores 
an  opportunity  to  raise  mark-up 
rates.  At  the  time,  the  high  mark¬ 
up  percentages  were  regarded  as 
temporary ;  but  apparently  neither 
competition  among  department 
stores,  nor  competition  lietween  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  other  retailers, 
has  yet  been  severe  enough  to  force 
a  reduction  in  mark-ups  greater  than 
that  made  possible  by  the  lower 
mark-downs. 

Expense  Rates 

In  1936  the  average  rate  of  total 
expense  among  department  stores 
was  sharply  lower  than  in  1935.  as 
should  have  l)een  expected  in  the 
light  of  the  increasing  physical  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales  coupled  with  the  up¬ 
ward  trend  of  prices ;  and  these 
lower  expense  percentages,  in  turn, 
were  the  chief  reason  for  the  high¬ 
er  profit  rates.  Although  increasing 
sales  probably  made  necessary  some 
additions  to  per.sonnel  and  to  plant, 
no  doubt  these  additions  tended  to 
lag  behind  sales,  .so  that  more  com- 
nlete  utilization  of  employees  and 
facilities  resulted.  Furthermore, 
forward  buying  and  long-term  com¬ 
mitments  presumably  caused  the 
average  price  of  goods  and  services 
used  to  rise  less  rapidly  than  the 
average  price  of  goods  sold,  and 
hence  operated  to  reduce  ]iercentage 
expenses. 

Comparison  of  the  total  expense 
figures  for  the  several  groups  of 
stores  published  in  this  report  with 
those  presented  similarly  a  year  ago 
indicates  that  costs  for  the  average 
group  were  lower  by  0.9%  of  sales 
in  1936  than  in  1935.  This  was 
equivalent  to  roughly  2.5%  of  the 
general  average  expense  rate  for 

1935.  35.8%. 

The  absolute  decline  in  percentage 
expense  for  the  individual  natural 
and  functional  classifications  in  de¬ 
partment  stores,  of  course,  was 
smaller;  and,  in  several  instances 
(unclassified,  repairs,  and  delivery), 
there  was  a  tendency  for  expense 
percentages  to  be  the  same  as  in 
1935  or  higher.  Percentage  expen¬ 
ditures  for  taxes  as  a  rule  were 
higher  in  1936.  The  largest  de¬ 
clines  in  the  j^ercentages  were  found 
in  those  for  ])ay  roll,  which  is  the 
largest  single  item  of  exjiense  and 
accounts  for  about  half  of  total  ex¬ 
pense.  Since  union  activity  in  the 
retail  field  did  not  become  pro¬ 
nounced  until  after  the  close  of 

1936,  the  payroll  percentages  pre¬ 


sumably  reflect  to  the'  maximum  de¬ 
gree  both  the  increased  sales  and 
the  careful  control  measures  left 
over  from  the  depression.  Quite 
possibly  stores  will  find  it  diffieult 
to  avoid  higher  percentage  pay 
roll  costs  in  1937.  .\lso,  the  lower 
pay  roll  percentages  and  higher  un¬ 
classified  fiercentages  reflect  in  some 
measure  the  change  in  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  expense  for  suppers  and  i)en- 
sions. 

Of  the  larger  items  of  expense, 
the  greatest  proportionate  declines 
occurred  in  the  real  estate  cost  rates 
as  a  result  of  the  semi-fixed  nature 
of  much  real  estate  expense. 

.Among  the  functional  divisions  of 
expense,  there  were  important  de¬ 
creases  in  the  percentages  for  direct 
and  general  selling,  where  pay  roll 
is  so  large  a  factor,  and  for  occu¬ 
pancy.  There  was  a  clear  tendency 
for  publicity,  and  buying  and  mer¬ 
chandising,  expense  in  percentage 
to  l)e  lower.  Administrative  and 
general  expense,  however,  was  high¬ 
er  for  four  of  the  eight  groups  for 
which  data  were  available. 

As  a  rule  specialty  stores  reported 
percentage  expenditures  for  admin¬ 
istrative  and  general,  buying  and 
merchandising,  taxes,  repairs,  and 
unclassified  higher  than  those  for 
1935 ;  while  percentage  expenditures 
for  occupancy,  publicity,  selling,  de¬ 
livery,  real  estate  costs,  service  pur¬ 
chased,  and  depreciation  tended  to 
be  lower.  Pay  roll  exj^ense  was  high¬ 
er  for  the  small  sfiecialty  stores  and 
lower  for  the  medium-size  and  large 
stores. 

Inventory;  Returns;  Sales 
Production 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  rates  of 
stock-turn  among  department  stores 
tended  definitely  to  be  higher  in  1936 
than  in  1935,  inventories  at  the  close 
of  the  year  were  higher  in  relation  to 
1936  sales  than  they  were  at  the  lie- 
ginning  of  the  year.  Among  specialty 
stores,  also,  inventories  at  the  close 
of  1936  were  heavier  in  percentage 
of  1936  sales  than  at  the  lieginning 
of  1936;  and  their  rates  of  stockturn, 
as  a  rule  were  lower  in  1936  than  in 
1935.  For  nine  of  the  twelve  volume 
groups,  the  increase  in  end-of-year 
inventories  over  beginning-of-year 
inventories  for  1936  was  more  than 
the  increase  in  prices,  which  was 
somewhat  less  than  6%  according  to 
the  Fairchild  Index.  Evidentally  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  store  execu¬ 
tives  purchased  more  freely  during 
the  latter  months  of  1936  than  during 
the  corresponding  months  of  1935, 
possibly  because  of  the  expectation 
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that  prices  would  lx?  higher  and  sales 
larger. 

Althuugh  the  i)ercentages  of  re¬ 
turns  showed  sizeable  changes  in  the 
cases  of  several  groups  of  department 
stores,  there  was  no  tendency  for 
these  changes  to  l)e  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection. 

Sales  {5er  scpiare  foot  for  depart¬ 
ment  .stores  were  higher  in  1936  than 
in  1935 ;  and,  for  most  groups,  by 
more  than  the  increase  in  prices.  In 
other  words,  1936  witnessed  more 
intensive  utilization  of  department 
store  i)hysical  jdant  than  di(l  1935. 

As  a  rule,  sales  per  employee  in 
department  stores  .similarly  were 
higher  in  1936  than  in  1935  ;  and  the 
increase  tended  to  e.xceed  that  in 
prices.  Personnel,  therefore,  was 
more  productive  in  1936.  'Phe  same 
cannot  he  stiid  for  si)ecialty  stores, 
although  among  them  three  of  the 
four  groups  showed  increases  in  i)ro- 
ductivity  of  personnel. 

Credit  Sales  Data 

Certain  data  on  expense  ainl  on 
receivables  in  relation  to  credit  sales 
are  new  to  these  .studies  this  year 
and  hence  afford  no  comiiarisons 
with  1935  re.sults.  d'lie  total  of  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  and  credit  j^ay  roll, 
los.ses  from  had  debts,  and  interest 
on  accounts  receivable  outstanding 
for  the  five  groups  of  department 
stores  with  sales  of  $1,000,000  or 
more  ranged  from  3.45%  to  2.8% 
of  credit  sales.  For  six'cialty  stores 
with  sales  of  $2,000,000  to  $4.(XX),- 
000.  the  total  was  smaller.  2.4%.  .Ac¬ 
counts  receivable  out.standing  (aver¬ 
age  of  balance  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  year  )  typically  were  from 
22.0%  to  27.0%  of  credit  sales  for 
deiwrtment  stores,  and  from  18.0% 
to  21.8%  for  .speciajt\’  stores. 

Analysis  by  Volume  Stores 

Xet  jirofit  usually  was  lower 
among  small  department  stores,  those 
with  sales  of  less  than  $.500.(XX).  than 
among  larger  stores.  Percentage  net 
profits  were  smallest  (non-exi.stent) 
for  the  .stores  with  sales  of  less  than 
$3(X).000  and  largest  (2.4%)  for  the 
stores  with  sales  of  $20,000,000  or 
more;  and  if  the  experience  of  the 
stores  with  .sales  of  $500.(X)0  to 
$1.000.(XX)  are  disregarded  (profit 
percentages  1.8  and  1.6.  respective¬ 
ly).  profit  rates  tended  to  increase 
with  size  of  .store.  There  is  reason 
for  thinking  that  the  two  groups  of 
medium-size  stores  just  mentioned 
enjoved  an  unusuallv  good  year  in 
1936. 

.Among  the  several  groups  of  de¬ 
partment  stores,  gross  margin  ranged 
from  30.0%  for  the  smallest  firms 
to  37.5%  for  the  largest  firms;  and. 


with  one  negligible  exception,  varied 
directly  with  size.  Total  exi)ense, 
also,  was  lowest  for  the  smallest 
stores  (30.0%)  and  rose  with  size 
up  to  the  $20,000,000  point.  The  very 
large  stores,  those  with  sales  of  $20,- 
000,000  or  more,  typically  had  low¬ 
er  expense  |)ercentages  than  the 
stores  with  sales  of  $4,000.(X)0  to 
$20,000,000.  Thus,  in  1936  as  in 
1935,  the  department  stores  with 
largest  sales  had  an  advantage  in  ex- 
]X‘nse.  In  1936,  they  also  had  an 
advantage  in  margin,  and  it  already 
has  lK*en  observed  that  they  had 
highest  profits. 

Problems  Ahead 

The  <lata  on  sales,  margin,  e.xjxnise 
and  prf)fit  indicate  emjdiatically  that, 
for  the  department  store  business, 
the  depression  is  over  and  pr()S])erity 
has  returned.  In  fact,  the  1936  sta- 
ti.stics,  when  compared  with  those 
for  1929,  suggest  that  executive  at¬ 
tention  now  should  center  not  u]X)n 
recovery  hut  upon  the  peak  of  pros- 
jx'rity  with  which  the  present  move¬ 
ment  will  terminate.  Of  course,  there 
may  he  an  interruixion  of  substantial 
size  in  the  ui^ward  progress,  or  a  re- 
ces.sion.  before  the  absolute  top  for 
the  current  cycle  is  reached. 

'fhe  emergency  being  over,  there 
should  he  time,  as  there  is  urgent 
need,  for  giving  attention  to  the  less 
pressing,  hut  in  the  long  run  more 
imjx)rtant,  problems  which  many  ob¬ 
servers  were  attempting  to  resolve 
when  the  de])res.sion  came  on.  'I'he 
first  ta-sk  of  the  jiresent  breathing 
spell  is  to  isolate  these  older  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  attack  them. 

Chief  among  the  prf)hlems  which 
were  puzzling  department  store  e.x- 
ecutives  lx.'fore  the  depression  were 
those  related  to  what  frecpiently  was 
called  the  coming-of-age,  or  the  ma¬ 
turity.  of  the  de])artment  store.  Per¬ 
sons  diflfered  in  their  definitions  of 
maturity,  hut  ai)parently  most  of 
them  felt  that  maturity  in  a  retail 
in.stitution  comes  when  that  institu¬ 
tion  no  longer  can  increase  its  share 
of  the  total  available  business,  and 
that  maturity  continues  as  the  insti¬ 
tution  finds  its  share  of  the  total 
available  business  declining.  Maturi- 
t\’  is  not  necessarily  a  matter  of  the 
services  offered,  of  the  age  of  a  firm 
or  an  institution,  or  of  profit  rates. 
l.arge  stores  frequently  are  older 
than  small  stores,  and  hence  may;  be 
thought  to  he  nearer  maturity,  but 
large  stores  earn  higher  i)ercentage 
profits  than  small  .stores.  This  does 
not  indicate  that  large  department 
stores  have  not  reached  maturity. 
The  jirecise  definition  of  maturity 
may  be  an  interesting  theoretical 


matter  of  little  practical  import ;  but 
tbe  management  problems  of  firms 
in  a  trade  which  is  in  a  jieriod  of 
horizontal  movement  or  decline  are 
so  different  from  those  of  a  trade  en¬ 
joying  vigorous  expansion  that  the 
fact  of  maturity  is  of  great  day  to 
day  significance. 

In  1937  executives  should  make 
some  progress  on  the  task  of  deter¬ 
mining  whether  there  really  has  l)een 
some  significant  change  in  the  status 
of  the  department  store  since,  .say, 
1925 ;  what  the  new  statins  implies  in 
the  way  of  opjx)rtunities  for  growth 
and  for  profit ;  what  ixilicies  it  calls 
for;  and  what  problems  it  entails. 

A  basic  question  involved,  of 
course,  is  whether  the  department 
.store  is  offering  a  tyjx;  of  distribu¬ 
tion  service  which  is,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  lx‘,  in  wide,  or  increasing, 
demand  ;  or  whether,  instead,  it  must 
he  radically  changed  if  it  is  to  retain 
enthusiastic  public  favor.  To  some 
degree,  rea.soning  on  this  question 
can  proceed  only  through  considera¬ 
tion  of  intangible  factors  which  may 
seem  to  defy  rational  appraisal,  but 
.some  light  can  he  thrown  on  the  (jues- 
tion  by  attempting  to  measure  the  re¬ 
cent  trend  and  i)re.sent  status  of  de- 
])artment  stt)re  sales  in  relation  to 
the  .sales  of  competing  retail  institu¬ 
tions  and  in  relation  to  total  sales  at 
retail. 

Statistics  on  this  subject,  cover¬ 
ing  the  trade  and  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  would  he  interesting  and  most 
enlightening ;  but  despite  the  Census 
ct)ntrihutions,  they  would  be  hard  to 
get  and  their  significance  would  lx? 
subject  to  serious  limitations  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  their  very  inclusiveness. 
Each  store  executive,  however,  is 
concerned  chiefly  with  his  own  Icx'al 
market.  He  .should  know  that  mar¬ 
ket  well  enough  to  l)e  able  to  discover 
whether  his  store  is  holding  its  own 
in  volume,  and  i5erhai)s  in  profit, 
against  competing  department  .stores ; 
and  whether  the  department  stores 
as  a  group  are  maintaining  their 
position  in  relation  to  other  individ¬ 
ual  retail  institutions  and  in  relation 
to  aggregate  retail  sales.  The  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  information,  or  of  rea¬ 
sonably  accurate  estimates,  will  lay 
tbe  ground  work  for  further  investi¬ 
gation  as  to  the  causes  and  remedies 
of  the  conditions  disclo.sed. 

The  Expense  Control  Tool 

Exjxinse  control,  a  problem  jx:- 
culiar  to  neither  depression  nor  pros- 
jxirity,  sbould  be  mentioned  promi¬ 
nently  in  any  review  of  current  mana¬ 
gerial  objectives.  So  long  as  mar¬ 
gins  remain  at  exi.sting  levels,  where 
{Continued  on  page  89) 
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Milestones  on  the  Road  to 
Consnmer-Retailer  Cooperation 

BY  HAROLD  W.  BRIGHTMAN 
Chairman,  Merchandising  Division 
Vice-President,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Ah  address  delivered  bejore  the 
Merchandising  Division,  Mid-Year 
Convention. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  many  years  ago 
promulgated  a  code  of  sound  ad¬ 
vertising  practices  in  the  interests  of 
consumers  and  during  the  past  few 
years,  through  its  Committee  on 
Merchandise  Standards  has,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  National  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Standards,  developed  several 
important  consumer  goods  standards. 

In  recent  years  national  maga¬ 
zines,  Better  Business  Bureaus,  in¬ 
dustrial  retailers,  research  organiza¬ 
tions.  testing  laboratories,  have 
j)layed  a  part  in  consumer  protec¬ 
tion  and  no  summary  would  be 
complete  without  including  the 
manufacturers’  associations  and  in¬ 
dividual  manufacturers  of  consumer 
goods  who  have  recognized  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  developing  standards  of 
manufacture,  grading,  examination 
and  labeling  for  their  jiroducts.  A 
const)icuous  recent  example  is  the 
work  of  the  National  Association  of 
Women’s  Full  Fashioned  Hosierv 
Manufacturers,  with  its  extensive 
program  about  to  he  publicized. 

A.  S.  A.  Work 

A  real  milestone  in  the  rapidly  ac¬ 
celerating  consumer  movement  was 
passed  last  September  with  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  .'\dvisory  Committee 
on  Ultimate  Consumer  Goods  of  the 
American  Standards  Association. 
Here  for  the  first  time,  an  official 
forum  was  provided,  enabling  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  retailer  and  consumer 
organizations  to  sit  down  together 
and  work  out  a  program  of  stand¬ 
ards.  grading  and  labeling,  in  the 
interests  of  the  consumer.  In  the 
nine  months  of  its  existence,  it  has 
l)ecome  an  increasing  influence  in  its 
field.  Todav  it  represents  the  point 
of  view  of  five  national  consumer  or¬ 
ganizations  whose  combined  mem¬ 
bership  runs  well  into  the  millions. 
Retailers  are  represented,  through 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation.  by  merchandising  execu¬ 


tives  from  seven  of  our  important 
stores.  The  federal  government  is 
partici])ating  through  three  of  its 
bureaus. 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Action 

In  January,  1937,  another  mile¬ 
stone  was  passed  when  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  at  its 
annual  convention  in  New  York  de¬ 
voted  an  entire  evening  session  to  a 
discussion  of  consumer-retailer  re¬ 
lations.  I  had  the  privilege  of  acting 
as  chairman  of  that  session  and 
.sponsored  a  merchants’  platform 
calling  for,  first,  the  re-education  of 
our  important  retail  executives  in 
the  necessity  of  knowing  fully  what 
our  customers  think  of  us  and  what 
they  want  of  us ;  second,  re-emphasis 
of  the  jwinciples  of  close  consumer- 
retail  cooperation  to  our  buyers,  our 
training  departments,  our  publicity 
departments ;  third,  the  education  of 
our  salespeople  in  fuller  and  more 
complete  knowledge  of  their  mer¬ 
chandise.  its  value,  its  care,  its  uses 
and  its  limitations:  fourth,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  cooperating  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  stand¬ 
ards  of  merchandise  and  service  and, 
finally,  called  upon  our  Association 
to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  a 
consumer-retailer  council,  to  initi¬ 
ate  and  sponsor,  with  the  assistance 
of  manufacturing,  publicity  and 
other  interests  a  program  of  mer¬ 
chandise  standards,  labeling  and 
truly  informational  advertising. 

Prominent  representatives  of  con¬ 
sumer  organizations  and  federal 
agencies  participated  in  the  even¬ 
ing’s  discussion.  Sitice  the  conven¬ 
tion,  our  Association  has  become 
more  than  ever  alive  to  its  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  leadership  in  the  field  of 
consumer-retailer  cooperation  and 
our  individual  members  throughout 
the  country  have  assisted  in  the  ac¬ 
tive  development  of  an  increasingly 
aggressive  program.  In  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  various  other  interests  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  cooperate. 

Additional  consumer  publications, 
more  national  magazines,  widely 
recognized  trade  papers,  have  jf)ined 


the  trend — witness  the  May  17th 
issue  of  Retailing  in  which  an  entire 
special  section  of  48  pages  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  following  theme:  “The 
Consumer  Wants  to  Know.” 

In  addition,  our  association  has 
received  all  manner  of  inquiries  and 
offers  of  cooperation  from  manu¬ 
facturers,  manufacturing  associa¬ 
tions,  advertising  agencies,  individu¬ 
al  retailers  both  large  and  small,  as¬ 
sociations  specializing  in  the  recon¬ 
ditioning  of  merchandise,  testing 
laboratories,  libraries  and  educators. 

Association  Platform 

Milestone  No.  3  was  passed  with 
the  publication  of  our  Platform, 
which  devoted  great  emphasis  to: 

1.  The  importance  of  developing 
an  extensive  long-term  program  for 
the  creation  of  merchandise  stand¬ 
ards  in  staple  and  semi-staple  goods, 
where  such  action  is  desirable  for 
the  ]nirpose  of  protecting  and  assist¬ 
ing  the  consumer  and  eliminating 
waste  in  industry. 

2.  The  importance  of  securing  the 
coo])eration  of  manufacturing  asso¬ 
ciations.  testing  laboratories,  federal 
agencies,  consumer  organizations,  in 
carrying  out  the  program. 

3.  The  development  of  a  diction¬ 
ary  of  merchandise  terms  to  be  used 
by  retailers,  manufacturers  and  con¬ 
sumers  alike — to  serve  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  work. 

4.  The  development  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  plan  of  informative  labeling  in 
the  interest  of  the  consumer. 

.S.  Factual  advertising  which 
would  tell  the  whole  truth  about 
merchandise — eliminating  represen¬ 
tations  that  are  exaggerated,  mis¬ 
leading.  inaccurate  or  inadequate — 
calling  for  identification  of  fibre  or 
other  content,  and  all  tlie  other  im¬ 
portant  facts,  whether  the  media  of 
advertising  be  newspapers,  labels, 
signs,  or  statements  of*  salesclerks. 

In  order  that  this  platform  shall 
l)e  far  more  than  a  mere  gesture, 
the  Merchandising  and  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Divisions  of  our  association 
must  dedicate  themselves  to  an 
effort  to  impress  upon  all  of  our 
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Telling  the  Consumer 


The  Nainiii  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  built  a  wimlow  display  around  the  Association  plallorin. 
“We  attempted,”  reports  John  Pearl,  Sales  Manager,  “to  re-write  the  outstanding  planks  into 
consumer  language  so  that  the  people  of  Brooklyn  would  be  properly  inlormed  as  to  the 
steps  being  taken  in  their  behalf  hy  the  retail  stores.  The  footplate  at  the  bottom  shows  the 
pamphlets  on  textiles  and  fabrics  that  we  have  prepared  for  our  salespeople  so  that  they  will 
he  properly  advised  on  these  topics.”  The  photograph  shown  is  that  of  David  Moescr,  N.R.D.G.A. 
President. 


members  the  importance  of  securing 
tile  cooperation  of  manufacturers 
and  consumers  in  order  to  put  into 
full  practice  the  principles  of  this 
voluntary  platform.  It  is  believed 
that  marked  progress  will  be  made 
during  the  coming  year. 

Milestone  No.  4  is  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  definite  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion  for  a  National  Consumer-Re¬ 
tailer  Relations  Council,  to  the  active 
meniliership  of  which  will  lie  eligible 
(1)  national  associations  of  consum¬ 
ers  which  include  consumer-retailer 
relations  in  their  programs,  and  (2) 
national  associations  of  retailers. 
To  its  associate  membershii),  "  'U 
eligible  representatives  of  federal 
agencies,  national  associations  of 
advertisers,  national  associations  of 
manufacturers,  national  organiza¬ 
tions  of  better  business  bureaus,  and 
other  groups  having  a  substantial  in¬ 
terest  in  the  work  of  the  Council. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  among  the 
first  invitations  to  active  membership 
in  the  Council  have  l)een  those  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  .American  Home  Eco¬ 


nomics  .Association  and  to  the 
X.  R.  D.  C.  A. 

The  Council  expects  to  complete 
its  organization  this  summer,  and 
should  get  well  under  way  this  fall. 

Pending  the  development  of  its 
program  in  full  detail,  how  can  indi¬ 
vidual  retailers  or  local  groups  of 
retailers  make  some  immediate 
I)rogress  in  line  with  the  proposed 
plan  of  cooperation?  Let  me  offer 
these  suggestions: 

1.  Education  of  Executives. 

The  store’s  chief  executives  them¬ 
selves  must  first  lx.'  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  interests  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  and  of  the  consumer  are  very 
much  alike  and  that  consequently 
what  is  right  for  the  consumer  must 
be  right  for  the  retailer.  Before  a 
start  can  be  made  these  chief  execu¬ 
tives  must  fully  sell  this  idea  to  all 
department  heads,  service  supervis¬ 
ors,  and  particularly  to  all'  merchan¬ 
dise  huyers.  No  store  can  make  real 
jirogress  in  this  direction  without 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  its  entire 
staff. 


2.  Setting  Up  Standards  and  Speci¬ 
fications  and  Securing  Coopera¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturers. 

The  store  must  establish  specific 
standards  of  quality,  performance 
and  value  for  the  merchandise  it 
carries  and  must  insist  on  the 
maintenance  of  these  standards  by 
its  buyers.  This  implies  the  general 
use  of  specifications  for  all  mer¬ 
chandise  in  making  wholesale  pur¬ 
chases,  the  practice  of  always  ob¬ 
taining  from  manufacturers  who 
supply  the  merchandise,  full  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  fiber  or  other  content, 
quality,  serviceability,  and  the  like. 
It  also  implies  the  necessity  for  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  merchandise,  or  a 
suitable  cross-section  of  it,  to  make 
sure  that  the  merchandise  received 
is  up  to  standard. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  foregoing 
objectives  cannot  be  carried  out  effi¬ 
ciently  at  the  present  time  unless  the 
store  establishes  a  bureau  of  stand¬ 
ards  and  a  testing  laboratory  of  its 
own.  or  makes  arrangements  for 
laboratory  services  through  the  Bet- 
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ter  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau  of  the 
NRDGA  or  through  one  of  the 
other  well-known  commercial  labor¬ 
atories  specializing  in  this  field. 

3.  Education  of  Personnel. 

The  store’s  merchandise  execu¬ 
tives  and  buyers  must  be  taught  to 
see  that  signs,  displays,  laliels  and 
copy  submitted  to  the  advertising 
department,  are  completely  accurate 
and  informative — and  all  tell  the 
same  story. 

Thtii  store’s  advertising  executives 
and  copywriters  must  realize  the  im- 
jx)rtance  of  avoiding  exaggerations, 
misstatements  or  half-truths,  and 
must  see  thaS  all  advertising  copy  is 
sufficiently  informative  to  give  the 
customer  a  clear  idea  of  the  quality 
and  character  of  merchandise  before 
she  comes  into  the  store.  This  does 
not  mean  that  advertisements  need 
l)e  lacking  in  heauty.  or  glamour, 
or  character,  hut  it  does  mean  that 
the  es.sential  facts  should  lx‘  there — 
fiber  or  other  content,  quality,  puri¬ 
ty,  washahility.  sizes,  style,  uses  and 
limitations. 

Salespeople  must  be  fully  in¬ 
formed  as  to  all  the  important  char- 
aeteristics  of  the  merchandise  they 
sell,  and  the  store  inanagement  must 
see  to  it  that  all  salespeojde  pass 


The  very  attractive  and  impres¬ 
sive  portfolio  (a  sixteen  page 
pamphlet  with  folded  inserts')  de¬ 
picting  the  decorations  of  the  Sel¬ 
fridge  &  Company,  Ltd.,  store  in 
London  in  commemoration  of  the 
Coronation  recently  arrived  in  this 
country.  This  portfolio  besides  show¬ 
ing  in  colors  and  gold  and  silver  the 
decorations  of  the  Selfridge  Build¬ 
ing  includes  historic  panels  illustrat¬ 
ing  some  of  the  outstanding  events 
in  the  history  of  Great  Britain  from 
1700  B.  C.  to  1918  A.  D. 

These  and  other  subjects  are  the 
work  of  many  of  the  eminent  sculp¬ 
tors  of  Great  Britain,  says  the  port¬ 
folio.  and  “all  of  whom  have  so 
loyally  co-operated  with  Sir  William 
Reid  Dick  as  supervisor  of  the  sculp¬ 
ture  work  and  with  Mr.  Albert  D. 
Millar  as  chief  controller  of  the  en¬ 
tire  scheme.  The  design  of  the 
decorations  has  been  the  work  of 
that  fine  artist  Professor  Ernest 
Stern.” 

In  the  center  of  the  portfolio  is 
an  eight  page  insert  showing  a  gen¬ 
eral  view  of  Oxford  Street  frontage 


this  information  on  to  the  customer 
in  the  most  thorough  and  helpful 
manner  possible.  True  and  accurate 
information  alx>ut  the  merchandise 
and  its  uses  at  the  point  of  sale  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  link  in 
the  chain,  and  the  place  where  many 
retailers  fall  down  badly  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

4.  Cooperation  with  the  NRDGA 
and  through  that  Association 
Zi’ith  the  Consumer  Retailer  Re¬ 
lations  Council. 

Stores  should  seek  advice  from 
our  Association  as  to  detailed  meth¬ 
ods  Ix'st  suited  to  carry  out  this  pro¬ 
gram — methods  based  on  the  re¬ 
search  work  carried  on  hy  the  .As¬ 
sociation  and  the  experiences  of 
other  retailers. 

Stores  should  report  to  our  .Asso¬ 
ciation  difficulties  encountered  and 
successful  methods  used,  so  that  this 
information  may  he  available  to 
other  stores  through  tlie  .Association. 

Stores  should  cooperate  with  the 
.Association  and  the  Council  in  de- 
velo]>ing  standards,  labeling  prac¬ 
tices,  merchandise  terminology  and 
other  parts  of  the  consumer  jirogram 
which  require  coo])eration  lK*tween 
stores,  manufacturers,  national  man¬ 
ufacturers’  associations  and  national 
consumer  organizations. 


of  Self  ridge’s,  decorated  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Coronation  and  di.splayed 
during  the  Coronation  month.  The 
colors  with  silver  and  gold  as  they 
ap|x*ared  in  the  decorations  and  in 
the  flags  on  the  top  of  the  building 
are  given  as  an  exact  color  repro¬ 
duction. 

Plaques  along  the  front  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  storv  depict  the  outstanding 
events  in  Great  Britain’s  history. 
These  plaques  with  accompanying 
copy  are  also  reproduced  elsewhere 
in  the  portfolio  in  more  detail.  A 
page  is  given  over  to  photographs  of 
incidents  in  the  life  of  King  George. 

On  the  inside  back  cover  is  Sel¬ 
fridge’s  Orchard  Street  frontage  in¬ 
cluding  a  conventional  picture  of  the 
great  seaports  of  the  Empire  with 
lx)rder  illustrating  the  House  Flags 
and  Funnel  Markings  of  many  of  the 
Shipping  Companies  of  Great 
Britain. 

Six  by  nine  pamphlets  which  are 
reduced  copies  of  the  portfolio  are 
available  at  a  small  charge  through 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation. 


5.  Cooperation  with  Other  Retail¬ 

ers  Locally. 

Every  store  should  seek  the  co¬ 
operation  of  other  local  merchants 
in  carrying  out  this  program  in  their 
own  town  or  city ;  the  cooperation 
of  local  newspapers  through  their 
news  columns  and  their  home  pages 
in  spreading  the  news  of  this  con¬ 
sumer  program ;  the  cooperation  of 
local  Better  Business  Bureaus, 
Chamliers  of  Commerce,  Boards  of 
Trade  and  retail  organizations. 

6.  Cooperation  xvith  Local  Con¬ 

sumers  and  Consumer  Groups. 
Stores  siiould  publicize  regularly 
through  their  own  advertising  col¬ 
umns  the  highlights  of  their  con¬ 
sumer-relations  policy,  their  desire 
to  keep  their  advertising  completely 
hone.st  and  informative,  their  mer¬ 
chandise  of  character  to  give  com- 
jdete  satisfaction  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  purchased,  and  the 
steps  being  taken  to  protect  and  as¬ 
sist  their  customers,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  the  integrity  of  guarantees  and 
certifications. 

Stores  should  undertake  educa¬ 
tional  programs  and  services  in  the 
way  of  lectures,  demonstrations, 
merchandise  exhibits,  information, 
fashion  shows  and  other  means  of 
graphically  presenting  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers  the  value,  the  uses,  the  limi¬ 
tations  and  the  methods  of  securing 
the  maximum  satisfaction  from  tlie 
merchandise  purchased. 

Stores  should  cooperate  with  local 
schools,  colleges,  women’s  clubs  and 
other  con.sumer  organizations,  which 
have  a  program  of  education  in  con¬ 
sumer  buying. 

Stores  might  well  endeavor  to  set 
up.  either  individuallv  or  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  other  stores  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  a  local  consumer-retailer  re¬ 
lations  council  to  advise  with  the 
store  management  in  its  conduct  of 
the  business  from  the  standpoint  of 
complete  consumer  satisfaction.  The 
deliberations  of  such  a  council  could 
well  be  expected  to  improve  mer¬ 
chandise  assortments,  store  methods 
and  services,  store  standards  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  advertising  and  selling  and 
likewise  serve  as  an  excellent  means 
of  a^'quainting  consumer  organiza¬ 
tion  memliers  with  the  Consumer- 
Retailer  Relations  Council. 

It  may  take  a  long  time  to  develop 
fully  some  of  the  phases  that  require 
exhaustive  research  and  study,  but 
it  only  takes  minutes  to  decide 
whether  it  will  pay  to  play  ball  with 
the  Association  and  with  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  to  resolve  to  start  doing  a 
better  job  of  informative  advertising 
and  selling. 


Selfridge  Coronation  Decorations 
Illustrated  in  Portfolio 
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The  Consumer  Wants  to  Know — 

And  So  Does  the  Retailer! 


BY  KARL  EGGE 

Publicity  Director,  Bloomingdale's,  New  York 


Mr.  Egge  asks  eleven  questions  which  should  guide  the  retailer 
in  laying  out  a  program  for  furnishing  merchandise  informa¬ 
tion  to  customers.  But  the  main  question  runs  through  all  these 
remarks: — How  can  we  tell  the  customer  what  we're  selling 
her  if  we  don't  know  what  we're  buying?  Shall  we  continue  to 
buy  goods  “that  come  into  our  stores  shrouded  in  a  haze  of 
mystery  as  to  their  material  content?"  Manufacturers  and 
retailers  are  beginning  to  work  together  on  this  problem.  Upon 
its  solution  rests  the  whole  structure  of  good  consumer  relations. 


All  address  delivered  before  the 
Merchandisiny  Division,  Mid-Year 
Convention. 

Last  W’eek  and  yesterday 
stores  sold  tens  of  thotisands  of 
dollars  worth  of  merchandise 
that  today  is  being  returned  to  them. 
These  are  returns  that  cancel  sales 
we  thought  we  made  yesterday,  and 
sales  we  thought  we  had  last  week, 
returns  of  goods  that  cost  us  money 
to  advertise,  to  sell,  to  deliver,  and 
to  call  for  again;  returns  that  in¬ 
crease  markdowns ;  returns  from  dis¬ 
gruntled  customers;  returns  that 
have  undermined  the  confidence  of 
sonic  of  our  customers;  costly  re¬ 
turns,  caused  for  the  most  part — hy 
the  fact  that  the  customers  discov¬ 
ered  something  aliout  the  merchan¬ 
dise  when  they  got  it  home  that  they 
did  not  know  when  thevs  bought  it. 

Now,  did  we  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  inform  these  customers 
properly  about  the  merits — and  the 
limitations — of  the  goods  at  the  time 
we  sold  it  ?  You  know  the  answer — 
it’s  NO ! 

Did  we,  as  merchants — and  when 
I  say  we,  I  mean  our  salesiieople,  our 
buyers,  our  merchandise  men,  the 
head  of  the  house,  and  in  many  cases 
even  the  manufacturer —  did  we 
KNOW  the  merits  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  goods  so  that  we  could 
have  informed  these  customers  at  the 
time  we  sold  the  goods?  You  know 
the  answer  to  that  one  too — it’s  defi¬ 
nitely  NO. 

I’m  not  going  to  take  time  to  build 
up  a  case  for  sane  merchandise  iden¬ 
tification.  All  I  can  do  is  to  give 
you  a  brief  resume  of  the  first  few 
steps  that  Bloomingdale’s  has  taken 
in  this  field.  Our  experience  may 
help  you  to  devise  improvements  in 
the  approach  to  this  problem,  which 
you  all  know  is  hy  no  means  a  simple 
one.  On  April  9th.  a  simple  mimeo- 
grajihed  message  was  addressed  to 
Merchandise  ^ianagers,  Buyers,  and 
Assistant  Buyers.  I’ll  briefly  quote 
from  it: 

“We  believe  that  our  customers  are 
entitled  to  more  complete  information 
than  we  are  now  able  to  give  con¬ 
cerning  many  articles  which  we  sell. 
With  that  in  view,  you  are  directed 
when  buying  merchandise  to  request 
your  resources  to  correctly  describe 


the  fabric  and  content  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  to  enter  this  description 
I)lainly  on  your  order  in  each  and 
every  instance.  This  applies  particu¬ 
larly  to  synthetic  fabrics  such  as 
Kayons,  .Acetates,  Bemberg.  Celanese, 
etc.,  and  their  combination  with 
other  fabrics  such  ’as  Rayon  and 
Wool,  Silk  and  Wool,  Cotton  and 
Wool,  etc.  This  direction  also  ap¬ 
plies  to  articles  made  of  Wool, 
Camel’s  Hair,  Cashmere,  etc.,  and 
the  percentage  of  them  in  the  fabrics 
ordered.  It  is  also  important  when 
ordering  materials  of  a  weave  gen¬ 
erally  associated  with  Silk  or  some 
other  fibre,  such  as  Taffeta,  Crepe, 
etc.,  to  clearly  specify  on  these  or¬ 
ders  ‘Silk  Taffeta’  —  ‘Silk  Crepe’ 

—  ‘Rayon  Taffeta’  —  ‘Rayon  Crepe’ 

—  ‘Cotton  Crepe’,  etc. 

“It  is  our  aim  to  impress  upon  our 
resources  that  we  will  insist  upon  cor¬ 
rect  description  of  materials  and 
wherever  possible,  resources  should 
attach  to  such  materials,  labels  giv¬ 
ing  the  true  and  correct  description 
of  the  materials,  and  where  the  item 
is  manufactured,  it  should  carry  with 
it  a  lal)el  giving  the  correct  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  materials  from  which  it  is 
made.’’ 

This  was  an  intra-store  message 
designed  for  home  cotisumption,  hut 
we  were  very  much  surprised  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  it  had  tremendous  news 
value.  We  were  more  surprised 
when,  as  a  result  of  newspa^ier  and 
trade  journal  articles,  complimentary 
letters  and  telegrams  started  to  roll 
in  from  other  retailers,  consumers, 
consumer  organizations,  and  even 
from  manufacturers.  I  cite  all  this 
because  I  think  it  is  significant. 

Because  we  thought  that  it  was 
onlv  fair  that  the  houses  from  which 
we  buy  should  have  written  informa¬ 
tion  from  us  rather  than  just  that 
given  verbally  by  the  buj^er,  we  sent 
each  one  of  our  resources  a  letter 
outlining  our  aims  and  definitely  re¬ 


quiring  cooperation  in  supplying 
merchandise  information  on  labels, 
tags,  containers,  etc.  We  asked  them 
to  write  us  their  views  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  It  is  refreshing  to  know  that 
the  vast  majority  of  answers  ex¬ 
pressed  approval  of  our  request  and 
pledged  cooperation. 

In  order  to  impress  our  buyers 
further  with  the  inqxjrtance  of  this 
whole  program,  the  operating  lK)ard 
issued  an  order  to  all  copy-writers 
in  the  advertising  department,  re- 
cpiiring  them  to  insist  in  each  case 
that  the  buyers  write  on  their  re- 
(piests  for  advertising,  complete  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  fabric,  wood, 
metal,  or  any  other  material  of  which 
the  item  is  made.  The  copywriters 
were  urged  to  write  their  copy  so 
clearly  that  there  could  l)e  no  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  to 
just  what  material  is  in  the  product. 
.And  finally,  they  were  warned  that 
to  use  an  asterisk  to  qualify  a  word, 
a  phrase,  or  even  a  thought  in  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  strictly  taboo. 

We  felt  that  by  issuing  an  order 
to  the  buyers  in  writing,  by  notifying 
their  resources  in  writing,  and  by 
supplying  the  check  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  we  would  l)e  well 
on  our  way  toward  getting  results. 
But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let’s  not 
fool  ourselves!  Buyers  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  embrace  such  a  proposition 
enthusiastically.  It  means  work  for 
them.  I  would  suggest  as  step  num- 
l)er  one,  therefore,  that  you  first 
thoroughly  sell  the  idea  to  your  own 
organization. 

In  order  to  further  sell  our  organi¬ 
zation,  we  held  a  Textile  Meeting, 
after  store  hours,  which  was  attend¬ 
ed  by  the  Operating  Board,  the  Mer- 
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chandise  Board,  Buyers,  Assistant 
Buyers  and  Copywriters.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  twenty-five  attended.  They  sat 
from  6:30  to  10:15  plying  with 
questions  the  four  speakers  who  dis¬ 
cussed  wool,  cotton,  silk  and  rayon. 
We  went  to  the  source  for  our  in¬ 
formation!  The  speakers  repre¬ 
sented — The  Cotton  Textile  Insti¬ 
tute,  the  Associated  Woolen  Indus¬ 
tries,  the  International  Silk  Guild. 
The  president  of  one  of  .\merica’s 
largest  mills  spoke  on  Rayons. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  of  us  went 
away  from  the  meeting  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  that  there  is  even  more  confu¬ 
sion  in  this  matter  of  textile  identi¬ 
fication  than  we  thought  there  was. 

If  material  can  he  made  of  rayon, 
so  jierfect  and  so  beautiful,  that  it 
resembles  silk  to  such  a  degree  that 
even  the  owner  of  the  mill  wlio  makes 
it  cannot  identify  it  after  feeling  it, 
that’s  fine.  We  have  no  quarrel  with 
rayon  or  silk,  or  any  other  fabric. 
The  important  point  is  that  these 
two  fibers  have  different  properties, 
require  different  methods  of  launder¬ 
ing  or  cleaning,  which  will  materially 
affect  their  serviceability,  and  the 
customer  should  know  whether  she 
is  buying  silk  or  rayon. 

After  hearing  about  shrinkage, 
stretching,  slippage,  fading  and  a 
dozen  other  defects  that  woven  ma¬ 
terial  is  subject  to,  due  to  faulty 
manufacture,  the  need  for  putting  it 
all  in  writing  is  evident,  writing  that 
our  customers  can  read. 

The  written  word  is  more  potent 
than  the  spoken  word.  We  are  very 
careful  what  we  write  in  our  adver¬ 
tisements.  But  how  much  concern  do 
we  show  over  w'hat  our  salespeople 
tell  customers?  We  don’t  even  know 
what  they  tell  them.  Let’s  put  it  in 
writing — on  the  tag,  or  the  label,  or 
on  the  container.  It  will  help  our 
buyers  to  buy  more  intelligently  and 
it  will  help  our  salesj^eople  to  sell 
more  intelligently — and  it  will  build 
customer  confidence. 

In  order  to  hasten  this  procedure 
in  our  store,  to  do  some  of  it  before 
manufacturers  get  around  to  it,  we 
will  shortly  identify  the  fabric  of  all 
merchandise  that  requires  a  string 
ticket.  It  might  be  of  interest  to  those 
who  are  thinking  of  doing  this  sort 
of  thing  to  know  that  the  cost  of  all 
the  type  slugs  needed  for  all  our 
ticket  printing  machines  to  do  this 
job  amounted  to  $550.  We  hope  this 
procedure,  however,  is  only  tempo¬ 
rary.  For  we  take  the  stand  that  it 
is  definitely  the  duty  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  supply  such  information. 

The  problem  of  clearly  identify¬ 
ing  the  material  content  in  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  items  in  a  depart¬ 


ment  store  is  very  complex,  and 
naturally  raises  a  lot  of  questions.  I 
am  going  to  ask  only  a  few.  Here 
they  are — 

1 —  How  much  does  the  consumer 
want  to  know?  It  would  seem 
that  each  different  type  of  goods 
requires  a  separate  answer. 

2 —  What  information  should  we 
require  from  the  manufacturer? 

3 —  Is  the  testing  laboratory  the 
way  to  find  the  answ’er  ?  Before 
coming  to  a  definite  conclusion 
on  that  one,  ask  yourselves  these 
questions : 

a — Do  I  run  my  testing  labora¬ 
tory  to  protect  myself  from 
buying  inferior  goods? 
b — Do  I  run  it  to  avoid  getting 
into  trouble  because  of  what 
I  might  say  in  my  advertis¬ 
ing? 

c — Do  I  honestly  believe  that 
my  laboratory  can  test  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  items 
that  have  already  been 
manufactured  ? 

d — Are  most  of  my  lalx)ratory 
tests  made  before  I  buy  the 
goods  or  after — when  I  have 
discovered  through  the  ad¬ 
justment  bureau  that  the 
goods  are  unsatisfactory? 
e — Do  I  run  the  laboratory  to 
give  our  customers  better  in¬ 
formation  when  they  pur¬ 
chase  ? 

f — Or,  do  I  run  it  because  I 
think  it’s  swell  advertising 
baloney  ? 

(Why  should  a  retailer  need  a 
testing  laboratory  at  all?  Hasn’t  he 
the  same  right  to  place  confidence  in 
the  concerns  from  which  he  buys, 
just  as  his  customers  who  place  con¬ 
fidence  in  him  ?  Certainly  we  would 
not  be  highly  regarded  in  our  com¬ 
munities  if  it  were  necessary  for  our 
customers  to  have  scales  at  home  to 
weigh  and  measure  everything  we 
sell  them.  The  testing  should  be  done 
u’here  the  goods  are  made,  and  the 
facts  put  in  uniting  on  the  goods.) 
And  here  are  more  questions — 

4 —  Should  the  source  of  the  goods 
be  responsible  for  properly 
identifying  it?  The  answer  is 
YES. 

5 —  What  is  the  best  method  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  information  on  dif¬ 
ferent  items? 

6 —  What  will  we  do  about  piece 
goods? 

7 —  Will  such  a  program  slow  up 
sales? 

8 —  Will  it  take  the  glamour  out  of 


selling  ? 

9 —  How  will  labels  affect  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  merchandise  where  the 
style  factor  is  the  chief  element? 

10 —  What  will  it  mean  to  us  in  tlol- 
lars  and  cents? 

1 1 —  Should  the  retailer  be  the  leader 
in  the  movement?  YES,  lie- 
cause  he  is  on  the  firing  line. 
He  is  the  one  who  is  in  contact 
with  the  consumer.  She  holds 
him  responsible,  not  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  arise.  Our  Association  is 
making  constructive  steps  toward  a 
solution.  Mr.  Brightman’s  Commit¬ 
tee  is  working  on  a  dictionary  of  uni¬ 
form  retail  terminology  which  should 
reduce  a  great  amount  of  confusion. 
Standards  are  being  set  up.  Already 
these  have  been  completed  for  colors 
of  kitchen  and  bathroom  accessories. 
One  of  the  projects  that  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  considered  in  the  very 
near  future  is  the  exact  type  of  in¬ 
formation  to  be  placed  on  merchan¬ 
dise  labels,  including  where  possible, 
specifications,  particularly  where  the 
merchandise  is  staple  or  semi-staple. 
In  all  cases  there  will  be  standard  in¬ 
structions  for  the  care  and  launder¬ 
ing  of  merchandise. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  this  is 
just  another  passing  fad  of  retailing, 
that  it  won’t  amount  to  much — tliat 
it’s  just  another  case  like  the  effi¬ 
ciency  experts  some  years  back.  'I'hat 
may  be  so — BUT  we  don’t  think  so. 

You  must  admit  it  will  build  cus¬ 
tomer  confidence,  and  customer  con¬ 
fidence  is  the  stuff  that  makes  it  jws- 
sible  for  so  many  of  our  stores  to 
celebrate  their  5C)th,  their  60th.  tlieir 
100th  anniversaries.  The  fly-by- 
nights  disappear  over-night,  because 
they  have  failed  to  build  such  con¬ 
fidence. 

None  of  us  want  to  fool  our  cus¬ 
tomers  at  all,  but  I  am  afraid  there 
is  a  very  grave  danger  of  uncon¬ 
sciously  doing  this  if  we  lack  com¬ 
plete,  authentic  information  about 
the  material  content  of  the  goods  we 
buy.  We  are  only  fooling  ourselves 
when  we  neglect  to  supply  in  writ¬ 
ing,  clear,  clean-cut  information  to 
our  customers  so  they  can  purchase 
more  intelligently.  Such  a  program 
will  automatically  eliminate  careless 
and  slipshod  buying  on  our  part.  P. 
T.  Barnum  said,  “There’s  a  sucker 
born  every  minute”.  As  we  look  at 
our  actions  in  retrospect,  I  am  won¬ 
dering  whether  he  referred  to  us. 
Why  should  we  go  on  buying  goods 
that  come  into  our  stores  shrouded 
in  a  haze  of  myslery  as  to  their  ma¬ 
terial  content? 
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Breaking  Down  Our  Chinese  Walls 

BY  CHARLES  B.  DULCAN,  SR. 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager, 

The  Hecht  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Between  departments — walls  invisible  but  as  effective,  and, 
since  they  shut  out  cooperation,  quite  as  foolish  as  the  Great 
Wall  of  China  in  a  modern  world.  These  walls,  says  Mr. 
Dulcan,  can  be  penetrated  and  destroyed  by  common  sense, 
and  their  destruction  means  lowered  selling  cost,  better  service 
and  a  more  satisfied  selling  force.  There  are  other  Chinese 
walls — walls  of  detail,  inter-department  competition,  ignorance 
— walls  of  blind  selfishness,  too.  They  should  come  down. 


/ill  address  delivered  before  the 
Merchandising  Division  —  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  Joint  Session,  Mid- 
Year  Coiwention. 

\'ERYONE  has  heard  about 
the  Great  Wall  of  China!  The 
Chinese  Wall?  Oh,  yes,  that’s 
ancient  history.  We  don’t  pay  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  those  things  in 
the  year  1937.  Or,  do  we? 

Let’s  di[)  into  the  pages  of  history 
a  bit.  The  Great  Wall  of  China  was 
built  by  the  Emperor  Shi-Hwang- 
Ti  in  the  third  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  in  order,  primarily,  to 
keep  out  the  invading  Tartars.  Later 
in  the  1.3th  and  14th  centuries  A.D. 
the  Wall  was  repaired  and  com¬ 
pleted.  The  building  of  this  great 
Chinese  Wall,  however,  symlH)lizes 
much  more  than  a  mere  desire  to 
keep  out  invaders.  It  symbolizes  the 
traditional  Chinese  attitude  for  shut¬ 
ting  itself  in,  and  resisting  the  on¬ 
rush  of  advancing  civilization. 

It’s  a  far  cry  from  Emperor  Shi- 
Hwang-Ti  to  modern  commerce  and 
distribution.  But,  we  also  build 
Chinese  Walls — w’alls  which  we  hope 
and  think  are  thrown  up  to  protect 
ourselves,  hut  which  in  reality  mere¬ 
ly  serve  to  repel  constructive  and 
helpful  coojieration.  A  rose  by  any 
other  name  smells  as  sweet ;  and  a 
Chinese  Wall  by  any  other  name  is 
as  thick,  impenetrable,  fotilish,  and 
unprofitable.  Perhaps  you  do  not 
term  the  harriers  existing  between 
folks  and  departments,  and  custom¬ 
ers  by  my  apiiellation — a  Chinese 
Wall — hut  the  harrier  exists,  a  men¬ 
ace  to  gocxl-will,  a  menace  to  prog¬ 
ress,  a  menace  to  profits. 

Mo.st  of  these  Great  Walls  are 
rather  concrete ;  hut  every  once  in  a 
while  one  of  them  will  cover  itself 
with  a  cloak  of  invisibility,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  little  camouflage  is  used,  and 
the  barriers  seem  more  abstract. 
Nevertheless,  a  Chinese  Wall  is 
there,  a  detriment  to  the  harmony 
and  beatity  and  welfare  of  Iwth  man¬ 
agement  and  its  people. 

We  are  told  that  the  year  1936  was 
a  great  profit  year  for  department 
stores  all  over  the  country.  They 
tnade  the  large  and  magnificent  sum 
of  2.6%.  With  every  thing  in  our 
favor,  we  managed  to  climb  a  great, 
resisting  mountain  peak,  at  the  top 
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of  which  we  found  this  enormous 
profit  of  2.6%.  And  we  exjiended 
great  effort  in  accomplishing  this  re¬ 
sult.  I  think  you  will  agree  when  we 
stop  to  review  the  vast  number  of 
schemes,  plans,  ideas,  the  amount  of 
pressure,  the  enormous  amount  of 
energy  poured  out  ill  this  year — one 
of  the  most  favorable  in  a  long,  long 
time — only  to  discover  that  all  of  our 
prodigious  effort  produced  the  stu- 
liendous  sum  of  2.6%.  So,  natural¬ 
ly,  we  begin  to  wonder  if  something 
is  not  fundamentally  wrong  some¬ 
where. 

Certainly  there  is.  What  is  it? 
Once  more  we  hurl  our  answer — 
Chinese  Walls.  And  we  have  been 
asked  to  give  you  a  cure-all. 

Detail.  Too  much  detail.  That  is 
a  Chinese  Wall.  Simplify  our  daily 
jobs.  Pull  out  the  weeds  of  confu¬ 
sion,  of  waste ;  cut  out  the  thorns  of 
duplicated  expense,  duplicated  re¬ 
ports,  duplicated  statistics,  duplicat¬ 
ed  human  endeavor,  unnecessary 
folderols.  Let’s  get  down  to  thinking 
in  simple  terms  of  what  our  job  ac¬ 
tually  is — that  is,  the  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  of  goods  at  a  profit. 

Walls  Between  Departments 

Here’s  a  specific  example.  We 
walk  into  the  Bedding  Department, 
where  they  sell  lieds,  mattresses, 
springs,  and  studio  couches.  Now, 
we  don’t  know  many  customers  who 
buy  a  bed,  springs  and  mattress  and 
just  flop  down  on  them,  as  is.  Usu¬ 
ally  they  use  some  sheets,  and  a  pil¬ 
low  with  a  pillow  case,  of  course. 
And,  in  warm  weather  maybe  a  light 
weight  blanket ;  perhaps  a  heavier 
blanket,  or  comfort,  on  cold  nights. 
But  there’s  a  Chinese  Wall  between 
the  two  departments!  One  is  the 
Bedding ;  the  other  the  Domestic 


department.  So  that  ends  that. 

I’ll  tell  you  what  one  store  did 
alK)ut  it.  They  brought  samples  of  the 
various  classifications  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  the  department.  They  talked 
to  the  salespeople  and  presented  a 
new  picture.  They  showed  them  how 
they  could  make  a  friend  of  a  cus¬ 
tomer  by  serving  her  wants  com¬ 
pletely,  thus  relieving  her  of  her 
problems.  She  could  complete  her 
requirements  at  one  place. 

Of  course,  a  plan  for  comi^ensat- 
ing  the  salespeople  was  worked  out, 
carefully.  The  result  was:  satisfied 
customers  (actually  grateful  for  the 
complete  service  given  them)  ;  hap¬ 
pier  salespeople  because  they  were 
able  to  make  a  little  additional 
change ;  higher  average  sales  for  the 
store,  and  the  elimination  of  a  Chi¬ 
nese  Wall  that  had  existed  for  years. 

In  a  certain  store,  an  entire  floor 
is  devoted  wholly  to  children’s  wear. 
It  is  after  Easter,  and  they  say  there 
is  always  a  lull  after  Easter,  particu¬ 
larly  in  children’s  goods.  Of  all  the 
classifications  in  a  department  store, 
there  is  none  that  peaks  so  high,  or 
valleys  so  low,  particularly  after 
Easter  when  that  lull  comes  to  so 
many  stores.  The  store  in  question 
therefore  plans  a  Baby  Sale  in  the 
Infants’  Department,  and  they  add  a 
great  many  contingent  salespeople 
who  have  neither  loyalty,  heart,  nor 
interest,  either  in  the  store  or  in  the 
customers.  They  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  goods,  and  destroy  good  will 
rather  than  render  true  service. 

It  isn’t  entirely  their  fault ;  it  is 
partly  due  to  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  employed.  And  yet, 
side  by  side,  on  this  same  floor  are 
trained  salespeople  and  these  trained 
salespeople  are  doing  very  little  in 
other  departments.  Instead  of  plan- 
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ning  in  advance  to  requisition  these  tailed,  carefully  worked  out  plan  in 
salespeople,  showing  the  buyers  it  is  order  to  accomplish  results.  But 
their  duty  (and  to  their  interest  as  that  old  wall  was  kicked  higher  than 
well)  to  send  their  folks  into  this  a  kite  up  in  the  stratosphere.  Cus- 
husy  department  during  the  day  or  tomers  actually  commenced  to  thank 
two  when  the  sale  is  in  i)rogress  .  .  .  our  clothing  salesmen  for  their  assist- 
not  only  for  the  good  of  the  store  ance  in  completing  their  outfits,  and 
but  also  to  give  their  people  a  chance  it  almost  looks  now  as  if  the  Chinese 
to  earn  more  money  ...  we  find  a  W  all  has  always  been  imaginary — 
great  Chinese  W’all  exists,  which  not  actual. 

prevents  the  job  being  done.  Another  concrete  example.  Tbe 

BUT,  tbe  wall  was  not  so  thick  seller,  sometimes  called  Buyer,  of  the 
that  it  could  not  be  jienetrated  and  Toiletries  says  to  tbe  redhead  who  is 
destroyed  by  logic,  common  sense,  buyer  of  Lingerie.  “Here’s  a  dozen 
and  g(xxl  planning.  Tbe  buyers,  the  bottles  of  sweet  smelling  toilet  water 
floormen,  and  tbe  ix?rsonnel  office  which  sells  for  $1.00  a  bottle.  Will 
got  together.  They  compared  notes ;  you  display  these,  and  give  your  girls 
they  decided  it  was  one  store  ;  they  a  nickel  for  selling  them  ?’’  The  cus- 
would  tear  out  the  ])artitions  or  Chi-  tomary  thing  is  to  init  a  nice-looking 
nese  W’ alls  (imaginary )  existing  be-  Ixntle  of  something  somewhere 
tween  departments;  there  would  be  among  the  intimate  magnificents. 
no  petty  jealousies  in  the  future ;  no  These  two  buyers,  however,  kicked 
])rol)lems  that  were  not  universal :  it  that  Chinese  Wall  over,  and  they 
would  he  all  for  one  and  one  for  all  agreed  then  and  there  they  could  do 
from  then  on.  And  facts  affirm  the  things  for  each  other.  Kighteen 
wisdom  of  that  decision.  These  buy-  bottles  of  Toilet  W’ater  were  soM  on 
crs  will  all  have  a  lower  basic  force  that  jiarticular  day  by  the  girls  in  the 
which,  however,  is  am])le  for  this  Lingerie  Department.  It  hurt  no- 
jx-riod  of  the  year.  The  sales]x*oi)le  Ixxly  but  added  to  the  sales,  and  did 
left  in  the  dei)artments  may  divide  all  the  other  things  that  eliminating 
the  business  between  them,  thus  Chinese  Walls  will  do. 
enabling  them  to  make  a  commission, 

t(X),  if  the  store  has  a  bonus  arrange-  People  Build  Their  Own 

ment.  Most  important  of  all  the  j  Want  Sliii. 

customer  is  proirerly  .served  by  an  Cbinese  Wall  of  great  strength  and 
efficient  regular  salespersoin  Every-  ti,iek„ess  jrrevails  at  this  ixiiiit,  pre- 
one  IS  hairpier,  and  a  ^ET  is  pos-  venting  efficiency,  handicapping  us 
sible  because  we  have  eliminated  an  serving  our  customers’  needs,  and 
outrageous  selling  co.st  which,  permitting  thousands  of  dollars 

coupled  with  high  advertising,  ordi-  of  business  to  walk  out  of  our 

narily  wipes  out  all  i^ssibility  of  a  to  someliody  else.  Customers 

profit  during  sales  of  this  kind.  salespeople  their  wants ; 

More  Walls  salesi^ople  carry  the  message  to 

Garcia;  they  inform  their  buyer;  but 
Here’s  a  Chinese  Wall.  Clothing  only  too  often  is  the  information 
men  never  have  been  concerned  with  looked  down  upon,  and  not  taken  in- 
jiutting  over  the  Hat  Department ;  to  consideration  when  making  up 
the  wall  there  is  pretty  thick  and  buying  plans. 

high.  In  a  certain  store  the  Men’s  And  here’s  a  Chinese  Wall — the 

Hat  Department  w’as  moved  from  the  matter  of  resources.  Friction  between 
first  floor  (only  because  of  lack  of  buyers  as  to  resources  is  definitely 

sjiace),  and  put  in  what  was  prac-  a  Chinese  Wall.  One  buyer  tells  a 

tically  a  closed  room  adjoining  the  manufacturer  she  will  have  nothing 
Men’s  Clothing  Department.  to  do  with  him ;  he  will  lose  out  so 

To  the  great  surprise  of  all.  the  far  as  she  is  concerned,  if  he  sells 
Clothing  salesmen  coojierated  be-  another.  Perhaps  a  basis  of  under- 
yond  all  expectations  zclien  stefys  standing  could  be  readied  whereby 
7i>ere  taken  to  eliminate  the  great  all  would  profit  and  the  wall  be 
7call.  Of  course,  they  had  to  make  it  wiped  out. 

interesting  to  the  Clothing  men,  but  And  here’s  a  Chinese  Wall.  An 
it  was  astounding  how  they  came  iqistairs  buyer  discovers  something 
through.  As  soon  as  they  had  sold  a  that  would  be  just  tbe  tiling  for  the 
customer  a  suit  or  two,  they  just  buyer  in  the  basement ;  perhaps  it  is 
casually  brought  tbe  correct  head-  a  closeout.  But  no,  tliat  Chinese 
gear — and  the  hat  business  grew  in  Wall  —  perhaps  in  the  form  of 
that  little  room,  off  the  beaten  path,  jealousy  —  rises  again.  The  goods 
instead  of  shrinking  as  seemed  to  be  could  have  been  handled  most  suc- 
its  inevitable  fate.  cessfully,  but  it  was  never  brought 

It  was  necessaty,  however,  and  I  out.  The  buyer  keeps  tbe  secret.  In 
want  to  stress  this,  to  prepare  a  de-  doing  so,  of  course,  she  injures  her 


store,  and  herself. 

Organization  Weakness 

Here  are  a  few  more  Chinese 
Walls; 

Between  the  Supply  Department 
and  its  .standards,  and  other  depart¬ 
ments  and  their  supposed  require¬ 
ments. 

Between  executives  without  suffi¬ 
cient  understanding  of  organization 
charts,  causing  a  duplication  of  work. 

Between  executives  and  their 
peo])Ie  because  of  unfamiliarity  with 
work,  and  because  training  is  neglect¬ 
ed  by  executives. 

Between  non-selling  departments 
])rogre.ssively  w'orking  on  tbe  .same 
material  through  misunderstanding 
of  each  other’s  problems  of  lalnir, 
time  and  system. 

Between  .\dju.stment  Bureau  and 
deiiartments  causing  complaints 
wbicb  never  correct  tbe  cause. 

Between  Statistical  Department 
and  l)uyers  lx*cau.se  tbe  former  d(X‘s 
not  interpret  figures  and  rejxirts 
wbicb  to  trained  .statisticians  are  ob¬ 
vious. 

Between  Selling  and  Non-Selling 
departments ; 

Inal)ility  to  get  .salespeople  to  help 
out  in  non-.selling  departments,  or 
in  the  marking  room  on  busy  days, 
wben  not  busy  on  the  fl(X)r. 

Inability  to  get  non-selling  people 
trained  to  help  out  on  the  sales  floor 
on  peak  days. 

Inability  to  get  salespeople  adapted 
to  moving  from  one  department  to 
another,  when  traffic  requires. 

Inability  to  get  non-selling  people 
to  help  out  in  another  non-selling  de¬ 
partment  when  volume  of  wewk  re¬ 
quires. 

A  store  is  a  store,  so  far  as  the 
customer  is  concerned.  She  knows 
nothing  of  Chinese  Walls  —  even 
when  she  runs  up  against  them — and 
cares  less.  Let’s  remember  the  cus¬ 
tomer  doesn’t  give  a  hang  what  de¬ 
partment  it  is ;  she  demands  and  ex- 
])ects  service.  Let’s  eliminate  these 
Chinese  Walls  and  give  her  service. 

Here’s  another  Chinese  Wall.  A 
salesperson  may  be  serving  one  cus¬ 
tomer  and  two  more  are  waiting. 
They  are  getting  impatient ;  there  is 
a  Chinese  Wall  between  them  and 
the  salesi^erson.  But,  a  mighty  effi¬ 
cient  tool  to  eliminate  this  wall  is  a 
nod,  and  a  smile,  with  a  pleasant  “I’ll 
be  with  you  in  just  a  few  moments.” 
The  customer  has  had  recognition; 
she  is  touched  by  the  friendliness  of 
the  salesperson ;  she  has  received  at¬ 
tention  which  she  merits,  and  she  is 
satisfied. 

The  biggest  Chinese  Wall  of  all  is 
(Continued  on  page  93) 
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Merchandising  Division  Broadens 
Color  Coordination  Program 

BY  V ACTOR  T.  CHAMBERS 
Associated  Merchandising  Corporation,  New  York, 

Chairman,  Color  Coordination  Coininittee,  Merchandising  Division,  NRDGA 


CONSTANTLY  enlarging  the 
scoi)e  of  its  work,  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division’s  Color  Coordi¬ 
nation  Committee  has  reached  a  new 
high  in  its  service  to  member  stores. 
.Already  enjoying  well  deserved 
rcHTognition  for  the  accuracy  and 
completeness  of  its  work  in  select¬ 
ing  basic  volume  shades  for  ready- 
to-wear,  the  Committee  has  added  a 
new  section  to  its  Basic  En.scnihle 
Color  Card  this  .season,  and  the  offi¬ 
cial  NRDGA  card  for  Fall  1937 
shows  actual  swatches  of  lx)th  basic 
and  promotion  shades  for  shoes, 
hags,  gloves  and  hats. 

Increasing  color  consciousness  on 
the  i)art  of  consumers  has  made  the 
coordination  of  ai^parel  and  acces¬ 
sories  ever  more  important,  and  the 
Committee’s  work  has  grown  from 
year  to  year.  Functioning  through 
the  Merchandising  Division  of  the 
NRDG.A,  it  undertakes  the  task  of 
sifting  through  the  hundreds  of 
colors  jjrepared  by  manufacturers  of 
te.xtiles  and  selecting  each  .season  the 
few  basic  shades  that  stores  might 
e.xpect  to  sell  in  large  volume.  When 
the  Committee  has  completed  its 
work,  the  Merchandising  Division 
issues  its  Basic  Fnsemhle  Color 
Card,  on  which  the  .selections  are 
swatched,  identified  with  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  name  and  number  in  each 
ca.se,  and  matched  up  wherever  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  colors  of  the  'I'e.xtile 
Color  Card  Association.  In  that 
form,  the  cards  have  pn)ved  most 
helpful  to  buyers  as  a  guide  iu  early 
season  purchasing  and  have  demon¬ 
strated  their  value,  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  for  training  piu'iioses  in  the 
stores. 

Although  the  cards  were  intended 
at  fir.st  to  he  primarily  for  the  ready- 
to-wear  buyers,  buyers  for  acces- 
-sories  departments  .soon  realized 
their  value  and  used  them  in  order 
that  their  own  color  selections  should 
lie  in  with  those  for  ready-to-wear. 
This  season,  however,  it  is  expected 
that  the  |)resence  of  the  actual  leather 
swatches  on  the  card  will  greatly 
simplify  the  task  of  coordination. 

The  leather  shades  are  grouiied  in 
three  classifications:  Basic  Shades. 
Combination  Colors,  and  Promotion- 


Season  by  season,  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division’s  Color 
Coordination  Coniniittee  has 
been  expanding  the  scope  of 
its  service  to  N.  R.  D,  G.  A. 
stores.  The  newest  develop¬ 
ment  is  the  swatching  of  ac¬ 
cessories  colors  on  the  Fall 
1937  Color  Card.  In  this  arti¬ 
cle,  the  Chairman  outlines  the 
development  of  his  Commit¬ 
tee's  unique  work. 


al  High  Fashion  Shades.  In  the  basic 
groui),  black  far  outranks  all  others. 
A  coffee  brown  comes  next,  followed 
by  two  wines  and  two  greens.  In  the 
])romotional  group,  antique  mahoga¬ 
ny.  cedar  rust  and  hlackl)erry  are 
l)resented.  Both  basic  and  promo¬ 
tional  colors  are  suggested  for  shoes, 
hags,  gloves  and  hats.  Among  the 
combination  colors  is  Cuhana,  a 
brown  for  hags,  shoes  and  cape 
gloves.  .Seal  brown  is  shown  for  use 
in  combination  shoes  and  possibly 
iti  hats,  and  two  shades  of  grey  are 
indicated  for  shoe  combinations  and 
gloves.  A  footnote  explains  that  the 
classic  Marine  Blue,  although  not 
swatched,  is  exjjected  to  continue  for 
early  fall.  Important  ombre  and 
multi-color  combinations  are  men¬ 
tioned,  as  is  slate  blue,  a  novelty 
which  the  Committee  believes  may 
develop  in  shoes,  hags  and  hats  for 
coordination  with  wine  co.stumes. 

In  accordance  with  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  custom  of  showing  at  least  one 
re.source  for  each  color  selected,  the 
name  of  the  tanner  from  whom  the 
leather  was  obtained  is  shown  under 
each  swatch. 

The  fabric  swatches  on  the  card 
are  grouped  under  five  general  clas¬ 
sifications:  Casual  Coats  and  Suits, 
Dress  Coats  and  Suits.  Six)rts  Coats 
and  Suits,  Wool  Dresses,  and  Silk 
Dresses.  Within  these  clas.sifications. 
])romotional  colors  are  indicated. 
For  coats  and  suits.  Seal  Brown, 


N'intage,  and  Cedar  Rust  are  speci¬ 
fied,  and  a  rose-rust  has  been  selected 
as  a  promotional  color  for  silk 
dresses.  A  group  of  five  misty  |>astels 
has  been  high-lighted  for  fall  promo¬ 
tion  among  the  wool  dress  colors, 
and  four  others  have  been  marked 
as  e.si)ecially  good  for  “football”  or 
“campus”  color  promotion. 

The  current  color  card,  with  its 
numerous  classifications,  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  early  NRDG.A  Basic  Fn¬ 
semhle  Color  Cards.  On  these  cards 
of  a  few  years  ago.  six  or  eight  colors 
would  he  swatched  for  coats  and 
suits,  and  ])erhaps  eight  or  ten  for 
dresses.  W’ith  the  development  in 
importance  of  casual  clothes,  the 
work  of  the  Committee  doubled,  and 
the  cards  began  to  slu)w  one  set  of 
colors  for  casual  wear  and  another 
for  dress  purposes. 

In  the  spring  of  1936,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  undertook  a  new  responsibili¬ 
ty.  It  realized  that  there  was  a  defi¬ 
nite  value  to  stores  in  colors  that 
would  make  the  customer  conscious 
that  a  new  season  had  arrived  and 
that,  if  promoted  aggressively,  might 
have  e.xcellent  volume  ixissihilities. 
It  selected  therefore,  a  group  of  five 
bright  new  colors  that  could  lie  used 
to  dress  up  the  stock  and  the  displays 
and  to  remind  the  customer  that  it 
was  time  to  think  of  spring  clothes. 
These  shades  were  sw'atched  on  the 
.Spring  1937  Ba.sic  Fnsemhle  Color 
Card  as  the  NRDGA  Committee’s 
"Nominations  of  Five  Promotional 
S])ring  Colors.” 

Character! .Stic  of  the  great  care 
taken  by  the  Committee  to  avoid  giv¬ 
ing  advice  on  the  strength  of  hunches 
and  hasty  judgments  alone  is  the 
fact  that,  i)efore  announcing  its  ntmii- 
nations,  arrangements  were  made  to 
have  this  first  group  of  ])romotional 
selections  testecl  by  a  color  engineer 
for  consumer  acceptance.  By  hav¬ 
ing  his  re.search  staff  contact  a  large 
number  of  consumers  of  various 
tyjies,  the  apjieal  (d  the  individual 
colors  was  measured  and  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  Committee’s  judgment 
was  verified. 

Although  the  Color  C(X)rdination 
C(jmmittee’.s  record  for  accurate  pre- 
(Continued  on  page  97) 
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.BY  JAMES  H.  SCULL 


Close-Ups. 


Platform  I^RESS  REACTION  to  the 

Praiaed  J  “voluntary  platform”  of  the 

N.R.D.G.A.  upon  its  approv¬ 
al  and  announcement  in  June  was  in  general  laudatory. 

An  editorial  in  the  Ithaca  Star  Gazette  and  numerous 
other  medium  sized  papers  commented:  “No  one  can 
deny  that  the  objectives  sought  by  the  Association  are 
worthy  .  .  .  there  appears  to  l)e  a  general  willingness 
on  the  part  of  all  groups  to  establish  such  relations  as 
just  and  practicable.  This  movement  is  highly  com¬ 
mendable.  It  represents  voluntary  reform,  rather  than 
a  reform  forced  by  government  edict,  which  is  too  often 
arbitrary  and  based  upon  insufficient  knowledge  of  con¬ 
ditions  and  practical  obstacles.” 

* 

The  Davenport,  la..  Democrat  asserted :  “Customers 
of  dry  goods  and  specialty  stores  in  the  United  States 
will  know  what  they  are  buying  when  the  new  ‘voluntary 
platform'  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
goes  into  effect  .  .  .  Supporting  a  movement  for  ‘truth¬ 
fulness  in  advertising’  the  platform  seeks  ‘cooperation 
l)etween  retailers  and  representatives  of  the  various 
forms  of  advertising’  so  as  to  promote  consumer  confi¬ 
dence  in  advertising  generally.  In  this,  the  dry  goods 
retailers  are  going  contrary  to  the  saying  of  Barnum 
that  the  ‘public  likes  to  be  humbugged,’  but  it  evidently 
has  concluded  that  there  may  have  been  a  change  in 
the  public  mind  since  Barnum  said  that.” 

of  the  advertising  standards  section  of  the  platform. 
Editor  ami  Publisher  also  commented :  “As  general 
statements,  the  advertising  standards  set  up  in  the  new 
voluntary  jilatform  .  .  .  can  be  applauded  by  everyone 
.  .  .  Actual  progress,  however,  may  continue  to  come 
slowly  ...  As  in  the  past,  newspapers  will  be  called 
upon  to  bear  an  important  part  in  the  burden  of  im¬ 
proving  retail  advertising.” 

*  *  * 

Employee  “Employees’  Exit”  is  seldom 

Relations  to  a  rose  garden  for  the 

employee. 

Robert  Littell  in  his  much  applauded  Harper’s  arti¬ 
cle  last  year  declared :  “Of  course  people  must  be 
fired  from  time  to  time.  And  so  must  legs  be  cut  off 
from  time  to  time.  In  total  pain  one  operation  can  be 
quite  as  cruel  as  the  other.”  Littell  also  remarked, 
“practically  nothing  has  been  written  on  the  art  of 
firing  the  employed.” 

The  Store  Management  Group,  however,  has  just 
made  an  important  contribution  to  the  literature  on  dis¬ 
missal  of  store  employees,  in  a  study  of  “Dismissal 
Wages,”  to  which  88  department  and  specialty  stores 
gave  information.  Although  the  report  offers  no  opin¬ 
ions  and  only  facts,  it  should  be  helpful  to  those  who  are 
seeking  to  determine  what  is  sound  and  fair  dismissal 
practice  in  the  interest  of  both  employee  and  manage¬ 
ment.  A  fair  dismissal  wage  policy  may  be  important 
not  only  in  retention  of  a  store’s  good-will  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  but,  as  the  report  points  out,  of  increased  im¬ 
portance  in  light  of  present  labor  developments. 

Only  25%  of  the  stores  do  not  give  either  advance 
iiotice  or  any  dismissal  pay.  Almost  40%  pay  dismissal 
wages  only.  Nineteen  do  either,  dependent  on  the  in¬ 
dividual  case.  Five  do  Ijoth.  Various  dismissal  wage 


plans  are  described,  and  such  factors  as  service  require¬ 
ments.  amount  of  compensation  paid  and  reasons  for 
dismissal.  The  report  is  available  to  members  through 
the  Store  Management  Group  at  cost  of  production. 

* 

The  president  of  a  large  Chicago  chain  retail  organi¬ 
zation  was  quoted  as  saying,  “This  represents  a  forward 
step  in  retailing,  and  if  members  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
will  conform  fully  with  policies  outlined,  it  should  do 
much  to  increase  employee  morale.”  The  secretary  of 
the  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said 
the  local  merchants  were  deeply  interested  in  the  sug¬ 
gestions.  The  president  of  a  leading  Providence,  R.  I., 
department  store  testified,  “Bulletins  of  this  kind  are, 
without  question,  very  helpful.”  Many  other  retailers 
voiced  spontaneous  approval  in  referring  to  Bulletin 
No.  8  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Employee  Relations  Bureau. 

The  “voluntary  platform”  enunciates  broad  general 
princii)les  of  enqdoyee  relations  which  represent  guide- 
posts  of  Association  policy.  But  an  individual  store  em¬ 
ployee  relations  program  would  have  to  go  much  further 
into  detail  of  employee  policy  and  practice  to  provide 
adequately  and  fairly  for  the  satisfaction  and  welfare  of 
its  workers.  Thus  the  Employee  Relations  Committee 
supplemented  its  recommendations  for  the  platform, 
with  a  draft  of  18  employee  practices  and  policies,  which 
it  suggested  should  constitute  the  “minimum”  of  any  one 
store  code  of  employee  relations.  These  formed  the  basis 
of  Bulletin  No.  8,  sent  to  all  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  stores  last 
month.  Practices  covered  ranged  from  “paid  vacations” 
to  “consecutive  hours,”  “uniforms,”  and  “time  records.” 

“Individually  these  personnel  policies  may  seem  in¬ 
significant  .  .  .  Considered  collectively  they  determine 
whether  employer-employee  relations  are  good  or  bad,” 

the  Committee  declared. 

*  *  * 

Other  typical  reactions  to  Bulletin  No.  8  included 
these:  The  secretary  of  a  department  store  in  New 
Bedford,  Mass. :  “.  .  .  in  receipt  of  your  bulletin  and 
wish  to  state  we  heartily  endorse  every  recommendation 
therein.” 

The  president  of  a  retail  organization  in  Denver: 
“Practically  every  suggestion  ...  is  now  being  carried 
out  by  this  store.  We  believe  your  suggestions  very 
good.” 

The  president  of  a  Providence,  R.  I.,  department 
store:  ”...  saw  this  bulletin  a  few  days  ago  and  was 
very  interested  in  it.  Find  we  are  living  up  to  all  the 
recommendations  made.  Bulletins  of  this  kind  are  cer¬ 
tainly  interesting  and  without  question  very  helpful.” 

Secretary  of  a  Connecticut  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
“I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  suggestions  made,  and  feel 
that  if  they  were  followed  employers  would  be  much  less 
likely  to  run  into  sit-down  strikes  and  similar  diffi¬ 
culties.” 

Head  of  a  Buffalo  department  store:  “I  believe  that 
frequent  recommendations  to  retailers  .  .  .  should  be 
circulated,  and  that  the  effect,  in  time,  will  be  helpful 
and  tend  to  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  friction 
and  discord  due  to  great  variations  in  such  relations 
among  retailers  in  any  given  community.” 

*  ♦  * 

Some  ten  years  back  Alajor  Benjamin  Namm,  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  MONTH  IN 

The  Controllers’  Congress 

Edited  by  H.  1.  KLEINHAUS,  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


Washington,  D.  C.  Group  Again 
Wins  Alfred  Henry  Trophy 

The  National  Capital  Group 
of  Controllers  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  again  won ‘the  Alfred 
Henry  Trophy.  This  Cup,  presented 
to  the  Controllers’  Congress  by  Al¬ 
fred  Henry,  Controller  of  Gimbel 
Brothers,  New  York  City,  is  award¬ 
ed  annually  to  the  particular  Local 
Controllers  Group  which  has  been 
judged  as  performing  the  most  out¬ 
standing  work  of  the  year  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  aims  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
in  its  efforts  toward  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Control  Function  in  re¬ 
tail  stores.  The  award  is  based  upon 
the  activity  of  the  Groups  in  their 
monthly  meetings,  attendance,  stud¬ 
ies  made,  courses  conducted,  etc. 

The  Cup  previously  has  been  won 
by  the  Local  Groups  of  Chicago, 
Baltimore,  and  New  York.  This  is 
the  second  year  the  National  Capital 
Group  has  carried  the  cup  back  from 
the  Controllers’  Congress  Conven¬ 
tion.  They  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  splendid  work! 

Pacific  Coast  Regional  Convention 
in  August 

The  four  Controllers’  Groups  on 
the  Pacific  Coast — San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  and  Portland 
— have  joined  fqrces  and  will  hold 
their  Second  Annual  Convention  at 
the  Multanomah  Hotel,  Portland, 
Oregon,  on  August  25,  26,  and  27. 

Mr.  Eric  Stanford.  Controller  of 
Olds,  Wortman  &  King,  is  Conven¬ 
tion  Chairman.  A  program  of  broad 
topics  has  been  arranged,  including 
discussions  of  the  Expense  Prob¬ 
lem,  Insurance  Developments,  Fore¬ 
casting,  Traffic,  Taxation,  Social 
Security.  Employee  Efficiency 
Standards,  Installment  Credit,  and 
Sales  Promotion  from  the  Control¬ 
ler’s  Point  of  View.  There'  will  also 
be  a  banquet  and  organized  enter¬ 
tainment  and  sightseeing.  Both 
Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  Managing 
Director  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  and 
H.  1.  Kleinhaus,  General  Manager 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  plan  to 
attend  the  Convention. 

The  Convention  Committee  in¬ 
vites  all  members  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
Groups  to  attend  the  Convention. 


T.  C.  Sperry 


During  the  18th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress,  June  21  to  24,  1937,  the  following  officers  were  elected 
to  serve  for  the  year  1937-1938.  These  officers  are  also  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Chairman 
T.  C.  SPERRY 
The  Lamson  Brothers  Co. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

First  Vice-Chairman  Second  Vice-Chairman 

J.  W.  LONG  R.  H.  DUFFY 

Anderson-Newcomb  Company  Younker  Brothers,  Inc. 

Huntington,  W.  Va.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Secretary-T  reasurer 

LEO  J.  HART 

Frederick  Loeser  &  Company,  Inc. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  membership  of  the  Board  of  Directors  also  includes  the  following: 


C.  S.  CARROLL 
Conrad  &  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

ERNEST  KATZ 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

R.  W.  VAN  HORN 
J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons  Co. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
ARCHIBALD  MacLEISH 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

GEORGE  W.  HALL 
Raphael  Weill  &  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BEN  D.  BLACK 
The  Wm.  Hengerer  Co. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

E.  M.  BROCK 


C.  B.  CLARK 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  H.  KLUBOCK 
Mangel  Stores  Corp. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

HUGO  KUECHENMEISTER 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

R.  A.  LEE 

Powers  Mercantile  Co. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

H.  G.  MALONE 
■  The  Hecht  Co. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  1.  MARTIN 


Saks-Fifth  Ave. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

BRUCE  WEINHOLD 

Lord’s,  The  Strouss-Hirshberg  Co. 

Evanston,  Ill.  Youngstown,  Ohio 

E.  L.  OLRICH  (Honorary) 

Munsingwear,  Inc. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  29 


SINCE  the  publication  of  Bulletin 
No.  28,  several  new  rulings  jjer- 
taining  to  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Act  have  been  issued. 
The  numbered  rulings  issued  as 
“S.S.T.’s”  up  to  and  including  No. 
155  have  been  explained  in  previous 
bulletins.  The  comment  which  fol¬ 
lows  relates  to  rulings  through  No. 
166.  -  The  discussion  omits  comment 
on  S.S.T.  rulings  Nos.  156,  157, 
158,  159,  163,  164  and  166,  which 
have  no  application  to  retailing. 

Circumstance  IVliere  Credit  Against 
Federal  Tax  May  Not  Be 
Taken,  Under  Title  IX,  for 
Contribution  to  State  Funds 
—S.S.T.  160 

The  Treasury  Department  has 
ruled  that  where  a  State  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Law  is  not  certified  on  De¬ 
cember  31,  1936,  by  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Board,  contributions  by  an 
employer  into  that  State’s  Unem¬ 
ployment  Fund  covering  the  year 
1936,  may  not  be  credited  against 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  for 
the  year  1936,  even  though  the  State 
may  be  certified  on  December  31, 
1937.  The  ruling  emphasized  that 
certification,  at  the  end  of  any  one 
year,  covers  the  year  then  ended  and 
not  any  prior  calendar  years.  W’here 
credits  are  allowed  the  amount  of 
such  credit  may  not  exceed  90% 
of  the  Federal  Tax. 

Serz’ices  of  Indians  Covered  h\  the 
Act—S.S.T.  161 


Payments  Made  Into  State  Unem¬ 
ployment  Funds  on  “Election” 
of  Employer  May  Be  Credited 
Against  Federal  Tax — S.S.T. 
165 

Under  this  ruling,  where  an  em- 
])loyer  is  not  covered  by  the  .Act  of 
one  or  more  states,  but  “elects,” 
under  the  permissive  clauses  of  such 
.Acts,  to  be  subject  to  their  provi¬ 
sions,  payments  then  required  to  be 
made  under  these  state  acts  are  al¬ 
lowable  as  credits  against  the  tax 


Under  date  of  July  5th  the  Social 
Security  Board  announced  a  change 
in  the  arrangements  publicized  on 
June  28th  with  reference  to  secur¬ 
ing  of  account  numbers  by  appli¬ 
cants,  i.e.,  new  employees  not  pre¬ 
viously  registered,  such  as  those  en¬ 
gaging  in  employment  for  the  first 
time,  employees  not  previously  em¬ 
ployed  in  covered  occupations,  and 
employees  who  had  reached  age  65 
on  January  1,  1937,  but  wbo  desire 
to  apply  for  a  Federal  Social  Securi¬ 
ty  Numlier  to  facilitate  tbe  operation 
of  a  state  Unemployment  .Act. 

Under  the  arrangements  as 
amended  (by  Social  Security  Board 
Release  No.  474)  applicants  may 
apply  for  account  numbers  and  as¬ 
sistance  in  filling  out  forms  at  any 
one  of  the  following  places : 


imposed  by  Title  IX  of  the  Social 
Security  .Act  to  the  extent  and  un¬ 
der  the  conditions  provided  respect¬ 
ing  state  contributions. 

Such  situations  may  arise  in  cases 
where  stores  have  a  few  employees 
in  states  other  than  that  in  which 
their  main  operations  are  carried 
on,  and  where  the  number  of  sucli 
out-of-state  employees  is  less  than 
the  number  indicated  in  the  state  law 
as  determining  whether  the  employ¬ 
er  is  subject  to  the  .Act. 


1 —  Field  Offices  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Board. 

2 —  .Any  Branch  Post  Office  or  clas¬ 
sified  sub-station  in  any  city  in 
which  the  Board  maintains  a 
Field  Office. 

3 —  .At  any  Post  Office  in  any  locali¬ 
ty  in  which  no  Field  Office  is 
maintained. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
the  Post  Offices  will  issue  the  Social 
Security  .Account  Cards.  These  will 
only  lie  issued  by  certain  Field 
Offices  designated  as  “Typing 
Offices”  of  which  there  are  147  in 
the  country. 

Employers  continue  to  be  obligat¬ 
ed  to  file  application  cards  for  em- 
jiloyees  in  covered  employments, 
who  have  not  registered. 


Post  Offices  Will  Continue  to  Aid  Applicants  for 
Social  Security  Account  Cards 


Extension  of  Time  for  Payment  of  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax 


Under  this  ruling  services  per¬ 
formed  by  Indians  are  not  excepted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  .Act,  sole¬ 
ly  because  the  Indian  may  be  a  ward 
of  the  United  States.  If  the  Indian 
performs  services  not  expressly  ex¬ 
cepted  by  the  Act  the  provisions  of 
the  Law  apply.  This  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  stores  in  Western  States. 

Discharge  or  Resignation  of 

Employee  Does  A^ot  Entitle  a 
Refund  of  Credit  of  Taxes 
Imposed  Under  Title  VIII — 
S.S.T.  162 

In  response  to  a  query,  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  issued  a  ruling  that 
where  an  employer  and  his  employee 
are  liable  for  the  taxes  imposed  un¬ 
der  the  Federal  Act,  the  discharge 
or  resignation  of  the  employee  does 
not  affect  such  liability,  nor  does  it 
entitle  the  employee  to  a  refund  or 
credit  of  the  taxes  deducted  by  the 
employer. 


The  Treasury  Department  has  re¬ 
cently  issued  Form  No.  1135  entitled 
“.Application  for  Extension  of  Time 
for  Payment  of  the  Excise  Ta.x  or 
.Any  Part  Thereof  Imposed  by  Title 
IX  of  the  Social  Security  .Act.”  This 
form  is  to  be  used  in  requesting  ex¬ 
tensions  of  time  for  payment  of  any 
installment  of  the  tax.  In  addition 
to  a  statement  of  the  reason  for  the 
request,  a  Balance  Sheet  of  the  tax¬ 
payer  (in  the  form  of  a  sworn  state¬ 
ment)  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  pre¬ 


ceding  month  is  also  required,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  statement  as  to  the 
reason  for  inability  to  lx)rrow  the 
sum  necessary  to  pay  the  tax  lia¬ 
bility. 

Security  for  the  amount  due.  of 
a  type  depending  on  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  each  case  and  satisfactory  to 
the  Commissioner  will  be  required. 

Extensions  will  only  be  granted 
where  “undue  hardship”  is  evi¬ 
denced.  and  for  a  period  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  six  months. 


REMINDER 

INFORMATION  RETURNS 

S.S.  2  and  S.S.  2a,  required  to  be  filed  under  Title  VIII  of  the 
Soeial  Security  Act,  must  be  filed  by  July  Slst. 
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Use  of  the  Five-Year  Averages 
in  Planning  and  Control 

BY  R.  H.  WHITMAN 

Research  Staff,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 


Address  given  before  the  Con¬ 
trollers'  Congress,  Mid-Year  Con¬ 
vention. 

IT  should  really  be  unnecessary  to 
emphasize  the  imiwrtance  of  an 
accurate  prediction  of  sales  vol¬ 
ume  in  sufficient  time  to  facilitate 
go<»d  budgeting.  Efficient  planning 
of  personnel  and  of  stocks  inevita¬ 
bly  rests  upon  accurate  estimates  of 
future  volume. 

There  naturally  is  no  single  nieth- 
<k1  which  alone  can  give  reasonable 
results.  We  do  feel,  however,  that 
we  have  been  able  to  develop  a 
method  which  gives  lietter  results 
than  are  obtained  by  the  methods 
most  frequently  used  by  department 
stores.  I  refer  to  the  comparison 
of  sales  with  last  year’s  figures  and 
the  reliance  on  such  comparisons  to 
evaluate  current  jierfonnance  and 
probable  future  volume.  It  is  our 
belief  that  any  considerable  depend¬ 
ence  upon  last  year’s  figures  as  a 
standard,  can  and  often  does  lead  to 
serious  misjudgments  of  current 
performance  and  bad  predictions  of 
the  future.  Such  errors  can  easily 
lead  to  inefficient  budgeting  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  sales. 

Possible  Errors 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  three 
situations  in  which  a  comparison  of 
sales  with  last  year’s  figures  may 
give  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  true 
trend.  In  the  first  place,  the  particu¬ 
lar  day,  week  or  month,  of  last  year, 
with  which  we  are  making  our  com¬ 
parisons,  may  have  had  especially 
poor  or  especially  high  volume.  This 
may  have  resulted  from  such  phe¬ 
nomena  as  unusual  weather,  good  or 
bad,  a  large  increase  of  purchasing 
power  because  of  bonus  payments — 
or  low  volume  because  of  strikes, 
etc.  When  we  compare  our  present 
performance  with  such  a  distorted 
figure,  we  fail  to  get  a  reasonable 
idea  of  our  actual  current  position. 

The  second  factor  I  might  men¬ 
tion  which  may  make  last  year  a 
bad  standard,  is  the  variation  in  the 
calendar  from  year  to  year.  Big 
promotional  days  such  as  Columbus 
Day,  are  sometimes  in  one  week. 


sometimes  in  another.  The  date  of 
b'aster  varies  by  nearly  a  month 
from  year  to  year.  The  number  of 
shoi)ping  days  between  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  and  Christmas  varies  by  6.  The 
occurrence  of  Labor  Day  can  differ 
by  nearly  a  week.  If  these  variations 
are  not  confusing  enough,  the  store 
itself  may  add  to  the  difficulty  of 
judging  current  trend  by  varying 
the  dates  on  which  it  has  special 
large  promotional  events.  If.  in  the 
current  year,  we  wish  to  know  how 
well  we  really  are  doing  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  holiday  or  a  particular  week, 
which  includes  a  holiday,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  find  out  by  look¬ 
ing  at  last  year’s  figure  of  the  same 
date. 

.Another  factor  <vhich  is  not  as  fre¬ 
quently  present  as  calendar  changes, 
however,  may  be  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  from  time  to  time.  It  concerns 
chiefly  the  problem  of  budgeting  for 
an  entire  season.  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  unusual  alxnit  last  year’s  trend 
or  the  current  trend,  the  performance 
of  sales  in  one  season  as  against  last 
year  does  not  give  a  simple  answer 
as  to  the  probable  sales  in  the  next 
season.  If  a  store  is  currently  run¬ 
ning  against  rather  poor  figures,  it 
may  find  difficulty  in  duplicating  the 
performance  next  season.  If  in  the 
preceding  year  there  happened  to  be 
a  sharp  reversal  of  trend  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  next  season,  the  fig¬ 
ures  will  be  much  harder  to  beat. 

My  points  may  become  clearer  if 
I  illustrate  from  the  sales  trends  of 
the  New  A'ork  and  Brooklyn  stores 
as  reported  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York.  Within  the  last 
18  month,  situations  have  arisen  il¬ 
lustrating  the  difficulty  of  using  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  figures  for  judging  sales 
trends  because  of  all  three  of  the 
factors  I  have  discussed.  I  will  first 
demonstrate  what  can  lie  the  effect 
of  an  unusual  performance  of  the 
preceding  year.  l)ecause  of  weather 
factors.  During  the  year  1936,  de¬ 
partment  and  store  sales  trends  as 
reported  by  the  bank,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; 

Spring  Season  Plus  10% 

August  “  1% 

September  “  7% 

First  15  days  of  October  “  7.3% 


On  the  basis  of  this,  one  could  not 
become  particularly  optimistic  as  to 
the  sales  prospects  in  the  period  im¬ 
mediately  following.  While  the 
Spring  season  had  been  good,  cur¬ 
rent  performance  was  disappointing 
and  ix)ssibly  the  trend  might  be 
downward. 

What  were  the  aetual  results  for  the 
last  two  iveeks  of  October? 

The  12  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
stores  bad  an  increase  of  16.7%  for 
this  period.  Such  an  increase  could 
actually  not  have  been  predicted  on 
the  basis  of  current  trends.  The 
facts  were  that  the  last  half  of  the 
preceding  October  had  bad  unusu¬ 
ally  small  sales  volume,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  unseasonably  warm  weath¬ 
er.  Undoubtedly,  many  stores  took 
account  of  this  in  planning  their 
sales  volume.  By  our  method  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  such  factors,  a  method 
which  I  will  describe  in  a  few 
moments,  if  we  had  been  as  accurate 
in  predicting  the  district  volume,  as 
we  were  in  predicting  the  store’s 
volumes,  we  would  have  estimated  a 
plus  14%.  We  were  still  a  little  too 
conservative  in  making  our  estimate 
but  we  came  quite  a  bit  closer  than 
we  could  have  if  w’e  had  relied  on 
the  preceding  year  alone. 

Immediately  after  this,  the  general 
opinion  of  New  York  on  the  proba¬ 
ble  future  of  department  store  vol¬ 
ume  reversed  itself.  They  were 
probably  depending  on  sales  com¬ 
parison  with  last  year  which  were 
as  follows; 

August  Plus  1% 

September  “  7% 

October  “  12% 

First  15  days  of  November  “  13.4% 
These  figures  seemed  to  indicate 
an  upward  surge  in  sales  volume. 
•At  the  same  time  the  whole  atmos¬ 
phere  was  very  optimistic.  Business 
concerns  were  giving  Iwnuses,  and 
the  general  feeling  was  that  a  15% 
gain  for  Decemlter  was  a  very,  very 
conservative  figure.  On  the  first  of 
November,  our  own  prediction  of 
the  District’s  increase  in  volume  for 
the  Christmas  period  was  plus  8.5% 
or  an  increase  of  only  alxtut  half  of 
that  generally  assumed.  We  ad- 
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mitted  that  this  estimate  was  con¬ 
servative,  taking  into  consideration 
only  general  trend  factors,  and  not 
the  possible  potential  plus  volume 
from  bonuses,  etc. 

IV/taf  was  the  actual  December 
gain? 

Twelve  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
stores  went  ahead  10.8%  for  the 
month.  The  figure  was  way  under 
the  “conservative”  prediction  of 
15%  but  somewhat  better  than  our 
known  to  be  conservative  estimate 
of  plus  8.5%.  Our  analysis  of  trend 
was  obviously  more  accurate  than 
that  given  by  the  percent  increases 
against  the  preceding  year  in  the 
months  of  August,  September,  Octo¬ 
ber  and  November.  The  fact  was  that 
the  1935  trend  had  been  downward 
in  this  period  and  the  1936  increases 
were  therefore  misleading.  I  can  use 
these  same  figures  to  illustrate  how 
varying  dates  of  holidays  make  pre¬ 
dictions  from  change  of  sales  against 
the  preceding  year  practically  use¬ 
less.  Using  approximately  the  same 
period  again,  the  change  against  the 
preceding  year  for  the  12  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  department  stores  was 
as  follows: 

October  Plus  12'/c 

1st  half  of  November  “  13.4% 

2nd  half  of  November  .\pprox.  Plus  2.6% 
1st  half  of  December  Plus  3.8% 

At  this  point  the  optimism  of  the 
middle  of  November  changed  into 
dire  pessimism  and  it  was  stated  that 
merchants  would  Ite  fortunate  if  they 
got  much  more  than  a  5%  gain 
for  the  month.  They  even  talked 
about  the  necessity  of  liquidating 
stocks.  It  is  true  that  it  was  stated 
fairly  frequently  that  a  two  days  ex¬ 
tra  shopping  period  this  year  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year,  would  help  out 
the  monthly  showing.  In  our  analy¬ 
sis  we  were  able  to  take  fairly  accur¬ 
ate  account  of  the  absolute  effect  of 
the  extra  shopping  days  and  in  the 
middle  of  December  we  still  went  on 
record  as  believing  our  estimate  of 
8.5%  to  be  conservative.  By  that 
time  in  fact,  we  were  actually  ready 
to  revise  it  upward  slightly.  The  act¬ 
ual  result  for  the  month,  as  I  have 
already  noted,  was  an  increase  of 
10.8%.  This  gain  was  perfectly 
compatible  with  only  3.8%  increase 
for  the  first  half  of  the  month  be¬ 
cause  of  the  different  day  of  the 
week  on  which  Christmas  fell. 

The  final  factor  I  wish  to  illus¬ 
trate  is  the  influence  that  trends  in 
previous  years  and  current  year  fig¬ 
ures  may  have  in  giving  erroneous 
conclusions  as  to  probable  future 
sales  volume.  In  the  first  part  of 


January,  1936,  New  York  stores  had 
the  following  figures  on  which  to 
base  estimates  of  Spring  1936  vol¬ 
ume.  The  percent  change  of  sales 
over  the  preceding  year  for  the  12 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  stores  dur¬ 
ing  1935  had  been  as  follows: 


Spring  Season 

.August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Plus  1% 
“  1% 
“  11% 
Minus  2% 
Plus  5% 
“  4% 


This  would  not  seem  to  make  the 
basis  for  a  very  optimistic  predic¬ 
tion  of  Spring  1936  volume.  If  the 
trend  was  at  all  up,  it  appeared  that 
it  was  up  very  slightly.  Our  own 
merchandise  people  were  fairly  pes¬ 
simistic  about  Spring  volume.  Our 
analyses  showed,  however,  that 
Spring  1935  had  had  an  unusually 
low  sales  volume  as  compared  with 
Fall  1934,  which  we  were  currently 
improving  upon.  It  also  showed  that 
the  trend  for  the  entire  year  1935, 
had  been  steadily  up  as  compared 
with  a  “5  year  average”  rather  than 
with  the  preceding  year  only.  On 
this  basis,  we  said  that  an  increase  of 
9%  (again  adjusting  our  predic¬ 
tions  to  the  district  basis)  was  con¬ 
servative.  The  actual  re.sult  for 
Spring  1936  was  an  increase  of  10% 
which  was  generally  considered  to 
be  excellent  and  much  ahead  of  what 
the  usual  opinion  was  in  January. 
(3ur  own  analysis  had  shown  that 
such  an  increase  was  only  to  be 
reasonably  expected. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  this 
discussion,  there  is  no  single  method 
which  can  give  the  basis  of  an  accur¬ 
ate  analysis  of  the  current  trend  of 
sales.  The  method  we  have  actually 
used  at  Macy’s  is  colloquially  known 
as  the  “5  year  average.”  Very  simply 
this  means  that  in  analyzing  current 
sales  trend  we  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  sales  performance  in  the 
preceding  5  years,  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  how  well  we  are  doing  at 
present,  what  the  current  trend  is, 
and  what  the  future  sales  figures 
will  be. 


I  will  now  describe  very  simply 
the  method  of  obtaining  such  a  5 
year  average.  It  is  essentially  a 
problem  in  the  analysis  of  seasonal 


variation  and  almost  any  of  the 
standard  statistical  methods  can  be 
applied.  I  am  sorry  I  will  not  be 
able  to  describe  to  you  in  a  period  of 
10  minutes,  the  details  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  required,  but  I  believe  that 
I  can  give  you  a  general  idea  of  this 
type  of  analysis  in  this  time. 

The  first  step  is  to  line  up  sales 
by  day  and  by  week  for  the  entire 
season  or  year  for  at  least  the  pre¬ 
ceding  5  years.  It  may  frequently 
be  desirable  to  use  even  a  longer 
period.  It  is  important  that  sales 
figures  used,  accurately  represent 
the  true  sales  volume  for  the  day  or 
week  to  which  they  refer  and  have 
been  compiled  in  the  same  manner 
from  year  to  year. 

The  second  step  is  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  percent  each  week’s  sales 
are  to  the  total  of  the  season.  This 
is  to  be  done  for  each  year.  After 
these  percents  have  l)een  determined, 
they  are  then  ready  for  the  next  step 
which  is  to  set  the  average  percent 
of  the  “normal”  expected  percent 
of  the  to'tal  season’s  volume  to  be 
done  in  each  week.  To  illustrate  this 
process,  we  might  consider  Table  I, 
showing  percentages  figures  for  the 
month  of  May. 

Here  we  see  the  percent  that  each 
week  in  May  has  been  to  the  total 
Spring  season  sales  for  5  years. 
This  naturally  differs  from  year  to 
year  but  it  is  possible  to  determine 
for  each  week  a  reasonable  average 
figure.  In  the  last  column  I  have 
indicated  my  selection  of  such  aver¬ 
ages.  These  figures  are  the  median 
or  the  middle  one  of  the  five  figures. 
This  type  of  average  is  usually  pre¬ 
ferable  to  an  arithmetic  average, 
when  a  small  number  of  years  are 
available  since  it  gives  less  weight  to 
the  years  in  which  the  variation  in 
a  particular  week  may  have  been  ex¬ 
treme.  May  is  a  month  which  has 
few  calendar  variations  so  that  these 
percentages  are  unusually  easy  to 
determine.  I  have  introduced  in  this 
example,  however,  one  of  the  fairly 
frequent  complications.  You  will 
note  that  Memorial  Day  holiday 
occurred  in  the  4th  week  of  May  in 
three  of  the  years  in  question,  and 
in  the  5th  week  in  the  other  two 
years.  In  the  year  for  which  we  are 
(Continued  on  page  98) 


1932 

1933 

Table  I 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Aver,  or  Par 

1st  week 

4.33 

4.43 

4.20 

4.30 

4.07 

4.30 

2nd  week 

4.34 

4.49 

4.32 

3.75 

4.12 

4.32 

3rd  week 

4.34 

4.50 

4.42 

4.27 

4.13 

4.34 

4th  week 

4.01* 

4.08* 

3.68* 

4.31 

4.20 

3.97 

Sth  week 

4.81 

4.74 

5.25 

3.97* 

3.93* 

4.74 

1st  week  in  June 

4.59 

4.69 

♦Memorial  Day  holiday. 
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CREDIXCjRAMS 

DEPARTMENT  AND  SPECIALTY  STORE  SYSTEMS 
^  J.  Anton  Hagios 


Qradit  Mana^»mant  Drvision 


NaiionaJ  KriwI  Goods  Assoaahan 


THIC  4th  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Credit  Management  Division 
reflected  more  than  any  other 
previous  event  the  notable  progress 
the  Division  has  made  recently.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  six  months  the  Division 
has  had  the  most  extensive  research 
program  under  way  to  date,  involv¬ 
ing  six  major  surveys,  all  running 
concurrently.  Since  all  Convention 
sessions  were  built  around  the  pre¬ 
sentation  and  discussion  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  these  studies,  this  year’s  pro¬ 
gram  was  by  far  the  most  instructive 
and  most  all-inclusive  of  any  yet 
offered  by  the  Division.  Except  for 
the  subject  of  Authorizing  which 
will  l)e  covered  at  the  next  January 
Convention,  virtually  all  other  phas¬ 
es  of  credit  department  operations 
came  in  for  a  thorough  discussion. 
The  sessions  on  Deferred  Payment 
Selling  and  Retail  Credit  Selling 
Trencls  were  addressed  by  the  coun¬ 
try’s  foremost  authorities  on  con¬ 
sumer  credit,  such  as  Rolf  Nugent 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation ;  Dr. 
Engle  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce;  Ray  Fox  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Acceptance  Corpora¬ 
tion  :  and  Dr.  Neifeld  of  the  Bene¬ 
ficial  Management  Corporation. 

Briefly,  the  highlights  of  the 
C.  M.  D.  sessions  (which,  incident¬ 
ally.  were  sponsored  exclusively  by 
the  Division  this  year)  can  lx?  sum¬ 
marized  by  these  important  events : 

1.  Presentation  of  the  results  of  six 
technical  studies,  namely,  (a) 
Credit  Legislation ;  (b)  Deferred 
Payment  Selling:  (c)  Credit 
Department  Operating  Results; 
fd)  Credit  Sales  Promotion; 
(e)  Credit  Department  Expense 
and  (f)  Credit  Bureau  Report¬ 
ing  Costs. 

In  addition,  the  Division  has 
scored  a  hit  with  a  special  Conven¬ 
tion  release  of  reprints  of  the  Retail 
Credit  Manual  which  immediately 
resulted  in  the  planning  for  a  series 
of  additional  Manuals  each  to  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  one  impor- 


C.M.D.  Marches  On! 

Photo  by  Hagios 


E.  F.  Higgins  and  W.  S.  Martens  dis- 
i-ussing  Credit  Department  Operating 
Results  while  Rolf  Nugent  looks  on. 


tant  credit  department  o])eration. 
4'he  first  of  these,  on  the  subject  of 
deferred  payment  selling,  will  get 
under  way  immediately  and  will  be 
published  within  a  few  months. 

The  Division  has  staged  so  suc¬ 
cessful  an  Open  Forum  meeting  that 
all  delegates  in  attendance  voted 
unanimously  in  favor  of  repeating 
this  type  of  meeting  in  the  future. 

Deferred  Payment  Selling  Trends 

During  the  deferred  payment  sell¬ 
ing  discussion  some  very  interesting 
facts  were  revealed.  First  of  all.  it 
was  predicted  that  dej^artment  store 
deferred  payment  sales  will,  in  all 
likelihood,  reach  a  total  of  $650,000,- 
000  this  year.  This  growth  in  vol- 
lume,  although  it  is  almost  three 
times  as  great  as  the  corresponding 
growth  of  regular  thirty-day  charge 
volume,  is  not  considered  unhealthy 
or  alarming  at  the  present  stage  of 
the  business  cycle  lx*cause  the  credit 
operating  results  ajipear  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  normal.  The  average  number 
of  new  contracts  signed  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  30.52%.  The  average  num¬ 
ber  of  add-on  contracts  signed  shows 
an  increase  of  22.36%.  The  percent 
of  applications  rejected  for  deferred 
payment  accounts  was  6.30%.  This 
figure  shows  an  improvement  over 
the  previous  year  when  7.38%  of  all 
applications  made  for  deferred  pay¬ 


ment  credit  was  rejected.  The  aver¬ 
age  annual  deferred  payment  pur- 
cliase  per  customer  was  $79.31  as 
compared  with  $69.36  in  1935.  This 
increase  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
healthy  preponderance  of  “durable 
goods’’  volume.  The  percent  of  mer¬ 
chandise  repossessed  to  total  net  de¬ 
ferred  payment  volume  was  1.22%, 
which  is  high.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  this  does  not 
represent  a  total  loss  as  most  of  this 
merchandise  is  reconditioned  and 
generally  disposed  of  at  a  public 
sale  or  through  second-hand  chan¬ 
nels.  The  percent  of  had  debt  losses 
was  .79%  to  total  net  sales.  Even 
though  this  figure  is  exclusive  of 
recoveries  from  previous  years,  it 
seems  very  high.  Collection  percent¬ 
ages,  based  on  the  closing  date  of 
lK)oks.  and  with  down  payments  in¬ 
cluded.  showed  a  goo<l  average  of 
18.48%. 

The  terms  situation  appears,  with 
two  exceptions,  to  be  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  on  the  whole  than  was  perhaps 
imagined  by  many  delegates  pres¬ 
ent.  The  two  most  notable  excep¬ 
tion  which  are  definitely  out  of  line 
are  terms  for  Mechanical  Refrigera¬ 
tor  and  Oil  Burner  sales,  with  the 
first  one  calling  for  no  down  pay¬ 
ment  and  thirty-six  months  to  pay, 
and  the  other  for  a  10%  down  pay¬ 
ment  and  thirty-six  months  to  pay. 
While  these  terms  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  largely  because  of  two  reasons 
— first,  the  influence  of  F.H.A. 
terms  and,  second,  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  retailers  to  “prime  the  pump” 
to  help  regain  some  of  the  lost  vol¬ 
ume — the  feeling  is  now  rapidly 
gaining  ground  that  the  average 
■American  consumer  enjoys  again  a 
satisfactory  financial  status  and  the 
economic  conditions  necessitating 
such  terms  no  longer  prevail.  The 
delegates  were  urged  to  take  steps 
leading  toward  a  general  downward 
revision  in  the  maximum  of  terms 
now  allowed. 

Among  other  terms  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  definitely  out  of  line 
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Front  Row,  left  to  right:  H.  G.  Godfrey,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co,,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  J.  P.  Olive,  Titche-Goettinger  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas;  G.  C.  Driver,  The 
May  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  W.  S.  Martens,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co., 
Chicago,  Illinois;  C.  W.  Harvey,  Gilchrist  Company.  Boston,  Mass.;  and  A.  L. 
Pond,  Thalhimer  Bros.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Standing,  left  to  right:  E.  F.  Higgins,  Allied  Purchasing  Corporation.  New 
York;  Roy  W.  Greene,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  H.  W. 
Patrick,  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.;  F.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Kresge  Department 
Store,  Newark,  N.  J.;  J.  A.  Hendry,  Jas.  A.  Ogilvy’s  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada; 
and  H.  S.  Duley,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mi-ss. 
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were  those  oti  X'acuum  Cleaners 
which  were  reported  to  he  18  months 
and  5%,  down,  and  those  on  Blank¬ 
ets  and  Comforters  which  were  six 
months  and  10%  down.  A  great 
many  credit  managers  consider  six 
months  and  5%  on  \’acmnn  Clean¬ 
ers  and  three  months  and  20%  on 
Blankets  and  Comforters  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  under  present  day  conditions. 

The  most  commonly  prevailing 
terms  as  typified  hy  the  largest  num- 
I)er  of  stores  reporting  them  during 
1936  hy  different  commodities  are 
shown  hy  the  accompanyitig  table. 

Prevailing  Terms 

Minimum 


Maximum 

Down 

Terms 

Pay¬ 

Commodity 

(months) 

ment 

Mechanic.al  Refrigerator 

s  36 

None 

Radios,  Phonographs 

12 

lO'-Zr 

Stoves.  Electric  &  others 

12 

WVr 

Other  Kitchen  Equipment  12 

lOVr 

Laundering  Equipment 

12 

lOVr 

Plumbing  Supplies 

12 

\QVr 

Oil  Burners 

36 

\0Vr 

X^icuum  Cleaners 

18 

5'/r 

Sewing  Machines 

18 

$3.00 

Furniture 

12 

lOVf 

Floor  Coverings 

12 

10% 

Draperies 

12 

10% 

House  Furnishings 

12 

10% 

Blankets  &  Comforters 

6 

10% 

Men’s  Coats  &  Suits 

3 

20% 

Expensive  Fur  Coats 
Women’s  Cloth  &  Fur 

10 

10% 

Trimmed  Coats 

6 

lO'^r 

Women’s  Dresses 

3 

2.S% 

Children’s  .Apparel 

3 

25% 

Sporting  Goods  (Guns, 

Golf 

Clubs,  etc.) 

6 

20% 

General  Merchandise  (items 

of  small  value) 

3 

25% 

W  hile  the  table'  shows  the  most 


prevalent  terms  in  use  during  19,36, 
tliere  was.  of  course,  a  much  wider 
range  in  use  in  many  individual  in¬ 
stances.  For  instance,  maximum 
terms  of  sixty  months  were  allowed 
for  Mechanical  Refrigerators!  in  two 
instances.  In  eight  instances  thirty- 
si.x  months  were  allowed  for  Other 
Kitchen  Equipment,  Laundering 
Ef|ui])ment,  Oil  Burners.  Sewing 
Machines.  Furniture.  Floor  Cover¬ 
ings,  Draperies  aiuf  House  Furnish¬ 
ings.  In  four  instances  twenty-four 
months  were  allowed  for  Radios  and 
I’honographs,  Vacuum  Cleaners. 
Blankets  and  Comforters,  and  Men’s 
Coats  and  Suits,  and  one  instance 
was  rejjorted  where  thirty  months 
was  allowed  for  Plumbing  Supplies. 

The  most  liberal  extreme  as  far  as 
down  payment  is  concerned  showed 
that  for  the  twenty  commodities  list¬ 
ed  above  no  down  payment  was  re¬ 
quired  except  on  two  items,  namely 
Expensive  Fur  Coats,  and  W’ omen’s 
Cloth  and  Fur-Trimmed  Coats,  with 
$8  being  the  requirement  on  Expen¬ 
sive  Fur  Coats,  and  8%  on  W’ om¬ 
en’s  Cloth  and  Fur-Trimmed  Coats. 
In  practically  all  instances  where 
unusually  long  terms  were  granted 
it  was  due  to  a  local  competitive 
situation. 

.'\s  far  as  the  trend  of  19.36  over 
1935  terms  is  concerned,  a  large 
majority  (in  fact  nine  out  of  every 
ten  stores)  of  stores  reported  no 
change.  Approximately  one  out  of 
every  ten  stores  reported  a  down¬ 
ward  revision  of  down  payments  re¬ 
quired  which  was  offset  hy  a  some¬ 


what  similar  (though  smaller)  ratio 
of  stores  which  required  an  increa.se 
in  down  payment  during  1936  over 
1935.  To  he  s])ecific,  for  every  sev¬ 
en  stores  increasing  their  down  i)ay- 
ment  during  1935,  ten  l()wered  it. 
.\])proximately  one  out  of  every  ten 
stores  reported  an  increase  in  the 
maximum  number  of  months  al¬ 
lowed  during  19,36  over  1935  and 
only  one  out  of  five  .stores  rej)orted 
a  corres|H)nding  decrease  in  the 
numher  of  months  allowed. 

Cenerally  speaking,  therefore,  the 
trend  during  19,36  over  1935  was 
slightly  increasing  in  the  direction 
of  more  liberality. 

While  no  concern  was  expressed 
over  the  (piantitative  growth  of  in¬ 
stallment  selling,  there  is  just  one 
element  in  the  picture  which  dis¬ 
turbs  far-sighted  retailers  somewhat 
as  far  as  the  qualitative  asjjects  of 
installment  selling  are  concerned 
and  that  is  with  maximum  terms  of 
thirty-six  months  in  force  today, 
with  no  down  payments  on  some 
major  electrical  a])pliances.  and  oil 
burners;  with  minimum  monthly 
payments  averaging  $5.00  or  less 
with  an  average  maturity  of  twenty- 
eight  months  on  aiipliance  ])aper: 
with  accepting  numerous  so-called 
border  line  risks;  and  with  our  nu¬ 
merous  facilities  of  buying  all  sorts 
of  j)rofessional  services,  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  that  we  are  today 
face  to  face  with  an  entirely  new  set 
of  conditions  from  those  prevailing 
prior  to  1929.  In  fact,  so  convinced 
was  the  Convention  that  the  time 
has  come  to  call  a  halt,  in  fact  re¬ 
verse  this  trend,  that  it  went  un¬ 
equivocally  on  record,  in  the  form 
of  a  Resolution  to  the  effect  that 
competition  in  credit  terms  on  in¬ 
stallment  accounts  be  stopped,  that 
a  dozi'n  payment  on  all  neze  deferred 
payment  accounts  be  required,  that 
maximum  length  of  time  for  pay¬ 
ment  be  reduced  to  tzventy-four 
months,  and  that  all  installment 
terms  be  confined  zeithin  reasonable 
limits,  and  that  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  continue  its  study  of 
installment  selling  methods  of  mem¬ 
ber  stores,  and  should  it  find  prac¬ 
tices  which  seem  economically  un¬ 
sound  or  harmful  to  public  interest 
that  it  recommend  the  elimination  of 
such  practices  or  policies. 

d'he  soft  goods  selling  .situation 
was  ajipraised  as  being,  on  the 
whole,  not  as  unsatisfactory  as  is 
sometimes  contended,  because  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  he  subject  to  fairly  rigid 
credit  control,  the  largest  numlK’r  of 
stores  following  this  jiractice  report- 
(Continued  on  page  91) 
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(hfer  20^000  inntallment  acctiunts  arr  inftmr  Karriex  Safe  Cahinets,  with 

l-htturjire  pnitetliun.  Two  small  units  (center  in  Imt'er  picture)  serte  as  a  rapid 
index  to  the  numerically  arrauftrtl  leilfier  cards. 

New,  Speedy  Kardex  Ledgers  give  Closer  Control 
over  Installment  Collection  Follow-up 


KEEPinit;  on  tf>|>  of  2(),()<>0  iiisiallinent 
ari'oiiiits  18  a  iiian-aize  job.  Kill  Slix, 
Baer  &  Fuller  of  St.  Louis  hanille  it  easily, 
arliially  culling'  delinquent  aeeoiints  14%. 

COUKTION  FtHlOW-UP  SIMPLIFliD.  .4  glance  at 
any  tray  shows  which  accounts  are  past- 
due  .  .  .  what  action  has  been  taken  .  .  . 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  collector  or  at¬ 
torney.  Visible  signals  tell  these  facts  at  a 
glance  .  .  .  save  time  and  work  in  daily- 
review. 

WINDOW  PAYMfNTS  IN  1/3  LfSS  TIME  I  Where  16 
ledger  cabinets  were  previously  used,  four 
Kardex  Safe-f^abinets  do  the  same  job 
today — and  3.3%  faster.  Machine-imsied 
customer  cards  are  tiled  in  horizontal  trays 
for  instant  reference  at  receiving  window. 


MIS-FIIING  ERRORS  niMINATED.  Since 
the  installation  of  their  Kardex 
system,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller’s 
rejHirt  this:  F^ven  with  20,(161) 
accounts  to  handle,  mis-filing 
has  become  a  worry  of  the  past. 

ONE-HOUR  FIRE  PROTECTION  DAY  AND  NIGHT. 

Should  lire  break  out  in  Stix,  Baer  & 
Fuller's,  their  kardex  cabinets  will  keep 
tluiusands  of  dollars  worth  of  ledger  records 
safe  for  at  least  one  hour.  ’I'hey  receive 
ade4|uate  fire  protection  at  point  of  use 
twenty-four  hours  a  day. 

in  KARDEX  SAVE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  STORE.  Get  the 

facts  today.  Phone  the  Keniington  Band 
man  in  your  city  or  write  Kemiiiglon  Band 
Inc.,  Buffalo,  S.  Y. 


St 


Remington  Rand 
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The  Human  Side  of  Credit  Management 

BY  JAMES  HUMPHRY,  JR. 

Retail  Credit  Consultant,  New  York 


The  human  element  in  credit 
management  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  because  essentially  the 
credit  office  function  is  based  on  the 
api)raisal  of  the  character  of  those 
with  whom  the  store  does  business. 
By  means  of  personal  contact,  by 
means  of  records  built  up  by  a  per¬ 
son  with  other  stores  or  institutions, 
by  means  of  detailed  information  ob¬ 
tained  through  credit  agencies,  the 
desirability  of  extending  credit  to  an 
individual  may  be  estimated.  If  we 
pay  so  much  attention  to  the  human 
element  in  making  a  decision  on  the 
extension  of  credit,  should  we  not 
])ay  as  much  or  even  more  attention 
to  the  possible  reaction  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  every  detail  of  our  pro¬ 
cedure  ? 

'I'he  human  side  can  only  function 
effectively  if  the  routine  side  is  well 
organized.  Customers  require  more 
than  a  pleasant  smile  and  a  glad 
hand,  and  they  must  be  given  effi¬ 
cient  service  if  their  good  will  is  to 
be  retained.  Let  us  consider  a  few 
of  the  credit  office  functions  in  their 
human  aspects. 

We  will  assume  that  the  layout  of 
the  office  is  correct.  The  space  de¬ 
voted  to  the  reception  of  customers 
is  tastefully  arranged,  conveniently 
located,  and  laid  out  to  assure  the 
individual  customer  such  privacy  as 
may  be  necessary.  The  behind-the- 
scenes  part  of  the  office  is  located 
so  as  to  make  information  quickly 
available  to  the  customer,  and  the 
credit  office  records  are  set  up  in 
such  a  way  that  any  required  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  account  is  readily 
available.  The  physical  layout  of  the 
entire  office  is  such  that  travel,  both 
of  i)ersonnel  and  papers  or  records, 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Custom¬ 
ers  in  general  don’t  stop  to  realize 
that  the  store  has  a  good  many  thou¬ 
sand  details  to  handle,  but  they  do 
feel  complimented  if  when  they  come 
in  to  ask  some  question,  the  inter¬ 
viewer  says,  “Oh  yes,  Mrs.  Smith,  I 
will  tell  you  about  that  right  away,’’ 
and  then  proceeds  actually  to  do  it. 
That  kind  of  service  requires  careful 
organizing.  And  incidentally,  ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  it  reduces  ex¬ 
pense. 

So  we  have  an  office  efficiently  op¬ 
erated,  conveniently  located,  well 
arranged,  properly  representative  of 
its  function. 


James  Humphrey 


The  first  contact  of  a  charge  cus¬ 
tomer  with  the  credit  office  is  in 
ojjening  an  account.  To  do  a  good 
job  the  credit  office  requires  certain 
information.  Does  everybody  in  the 
store  who  takes  applications  know 
the  reason  for  each  item  on  the  ap¬ 
plication  form  so  that  a  reasonable 
explanation  can  be'  given  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  if  objection  is  made  to  an¬ 
swering?  Is  the  form  made  up  with 
the  idea  only  of  circumventing 
crooks?  Have  employees  who  take 
the  applications  been  coached  in  the 
conversational  method  of  getting  the 
necessary  information  from  the  cus¬ 
tomer  or  do  they  ask  the  questions 
mechanically  ?  These  and  other 
questions  must  be  answered  if  we 
want  to  give  the  customers  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Adapting  Routine  to  Needs 

And  what  becomes  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  after  it  is  taken?  Does  it  take 
its  turn  in  some  routine  or  does  it 
receive  first  the  attention  of  some¬ 
one  who  can  appraise  the  factors  in¬ 
volved  and  take  appropriate  action 
immediately?  Suppose  the  applica¬ 
tion  were  made  by  a  person  promi¬ 
nent  because  of  wealth,  social  posi¬ 
tion,  or  political  or  business  connec¬ 
tions?  Is  that  application  going  to 
get  a  personal  letter  immediately 
from  a  major  executive,  or  is  the 
usual  notification  going  out  in  a  day 
or  so  after  getting  a  credit  report  ? 

For  the  general  run  of  application. 


is  there  a  time  control  so  that  ap- 
]>lications  not  acted  upon  after  a  few 
days  are  brought  to  your  attention? 
W’e  say  that  most  people  are  honest, 
and  we  must  also  remember  that 
most  peo])le  think  their  credit  is 
good,  and  any  undue  delay  in  ac¬ 
cepting  a  person  as  a  charge  custom¬ 
er  is  taken  to  some  extent  as  indi¬ 
cating  doubt  of  their  credit  stand- 
ing. 

But  suppose  there  is  some  doubt 
of  their  credit  standing?  Aren’t  we 
justified  in  assuming  that  the  great 
majority  of  applicants  are  acting  in 
g(M)d  faith  and  that  if  the  credit  in¬ 
formation  we  obtain  leaves  us  dubi¬ 
ous.  there  must  be  an  explanation 
which  will  clear  up  the  doubt? 
Credit  men  on  the  whole  are  em¬ 
phatically  opposed  to  the  loose  ex¬ 
tension  of  credit,  and  properly  so. 
They  have  to  keep  Ijefore  the  minds 
of  lK)th  buyer  and  seller  the  dangers 
of  a  credit  structure  built  on  a  flimsy 
foundation.  At  the  same  time  they 
recognize  their  obligation  to  extend 
credit  where  justified  and  to  do  their 
share  in  establishing  correct  infor¬ 
mation  so  that  credit  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  everyone  entitled  to  it.  So 
l)efore  we  finally  reject  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  an  account,  we  can  by  the 
proper  approach  and  by  the  exercise 
of  proper  discernment,  be  of  real 
service  to  the  applicant. 

What  is  our  jjercentage  of  rejec¬ 
tions  ?  Is  it  such  that  we  can  arrange 
to  release  for  delivery  a  limited 
amount  of  merchandise  before  form¬ 
ally  opening  the  account?  In  other 
words,  if  we  act  favorably  on  85% 
or  more  of  the  applications,  would 
we  be  justified  in  approving  credit, 
say,  up  to  $15  on  any  application  at 
the  time  it  is  made,  and  if  so,  how 
much  would  we  lose  in  bad  debts  on 
that  account?  And  would  there  be 
a  favorable  effect  on  a  potentially 
good  customer  whose  order  of  that 
amount  was  not  delayed  for  credit 
procedure  ? 

There  may  be  many  other  human 
angles  to  consider  in  the  opening  of 
accounts,  but  let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  the  authorizing.  At  this 
stage  we  assume  that  the  account  has 
been  opened  and  our  records  set  up. 
Have  we  checked  to  see  that  we 
have  the  complete  name,  correct  in 
every  particular  ?  Have  we  done  the 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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TRAFnc  Topics 

BY  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON,  Manager,  Traffic  Group 


A  COMMITTEE,  composed  of 
nineteen  members  of  the  Group, 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Max 
Forman,  Receiving  Superintendent 
of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  is  engaged  in  preparing  a 
“Manual  on  Receiving  Department 
Oj^erations”  which  will  cover  every 
phase  of  receiving,  checking,  mark¬ 
ing  and  stockkeeping  work.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  manual  will  ap- 
l)roximate  two  hundred  printed 
pages  and  should  prove  to  lie  a  very 
valuable  handlK)ok  for  the  heads  of 
receiving  departments. 

The  Alanual  Committee  spent  one 
full  day  at  the  Chicago  Convention 
in  considering  several  sections  of 
the  Manual  already  written. 

Marking  of  Customer  Returns 


Election  of  Officers 

At  its  18th  Annual  Convention  in  Chicago  in  June,  the  Traffic  Group 
elected  the  following  Officers  and  Directors: 


Chairman 

R.  G.  BROWN 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Secretary 

ARTHUR  D.  BIBBS 

The  Halle  Brothers  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Directors 


E.  D.  HUSSEY  MAX  FORMAN  MAX  ROTHKUGEL 

Jordan  Marsh  Co.  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.  Lit  Brothers 

Boston,  Mass.  New  York,  N.  Y.  I’hiladelphia,  Pa. 

ADELE  M.  CORKERY  EDWARD  J.  PULASKI 

Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc.  Gimhel  Brothers 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

They,  together  with  the  following,  comprise  the  full  Board  of 
Directors : 


W'e  are  indebted  to  Mr.  I.  F. 
Henry,  Jr.,  Superintendent  of  Re¬ 
ceiving,  Marking  and  Traffic  De¬ 
partments  of  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  follow'ing 
information : 

“Alx)ut  two  months  ago,  Mrs.  M. 
Tarr,  Supervisor  of  Marking  De¬ 
partment  for  Strawbridge  &  Cloth¬ 
ier,  conceived  an  idea  to  facilitate 
merchandise  returned  by  customers 
reaching  sales  floors  immediately 
upon  return,  thus  avoiding  expense 
as  well  as  delay  by  avoiding  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  re-ticketing. 

“As  the  outcome  of  her  idea,  a 
three-part  ticket  (sample  shown 
here)  was  designed  which  functions 
as  follows: 

“When  garment  is  sold,  the  right 
hand  coupon  is  detached  and  be¬ 
comes  the  medium  for  checking 

against  stock  control  as  was  usual, 

I  I  r6n^ 

lse> ! 

I  I 

A626  841  ^626  841  ^626  841 

456  636  |456  636  j556  636 

B  ^  I  ®  ^  I  ®  ^ 


I  I 

3  -.  69  • ,  3  .'69 1  3 . 69 


Vice-Chairman 

MRS.  O.  OSBORN 
L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Directors 


GORDON  JOHNSON 
Louis  Pizitz  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

E.  REYNOLDS 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 

Chicago.  III. 

Advisory  Council 

L.  E.  MUNTWYLER 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
Chicago,  Ill. 


FRED  SIMPSON 
Broadway  Department  Store 
Los  .\ngeles,  Calif. 

A.  T.  WHITE 
The  Emporium 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

of  Ex-Chairman 

w.  c.  McDermott 

Woodward  &  Lothrop 
Washington.  D.  C. 


the  other  two  parts  remaining  on 
garment  delivered  to  the  customer. 

“In  the  event  the  garment  is  re¬ 
turned,  it  still  has  a  two-part  ticket 
and  can  be  put  on  sale  immediately 
after  being  signed  in  and  when  the 
garment  is  resold,  the  left  hand  cou- 
]X)n  is  detached  and  functions  as 
usual. 

“Should  the  garment  be  returned 
the  second  time,  a  new  ticket  would 
be  required  but  the  garment  would 
be  identified  as  the  one  having  been 
sold  and  returned  more  than  once 
and  would  be  referred  to  buyer  for 
inspection  and  action. 

“Strawbridge  &  Clothier  have 
adopted  this  ticket  and  started  its 


use  and  are  expecting  great  benefits 
from  it.” 

Read — 

The  June  28th  issue  of  Retailiug 
contains  an  article  written  by  Vin¬ 
cent  C.  A.  Bitter  and  Alexander 
Kaylin,  on  the  centralized  receiving 
and  marking  department  of  Peck  & 
Peck. 

Also,  the  July  5th  issue  of 
Retailing  is  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Con¬ 
vention  issue,  containing  articles  and 
information  on  our  Mid-Year  Con¬ 
vention.  just  past.  Re  sure  and  read 
about  the  Traffic  Group  sessions. 

Also,  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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Handling  and  Mishandling  People 

BY  B.  W.  ELSOM 

Superintendent  of  Personnel  and  Service,  Boston,  Store,  Milwaukee 


.hi  address  delivered  before  the 
Traffic  Group,  Mid-Year  Conven¬ 
tion. 


"The  ability  to  handle  peojde 
is  an  art  that  can  be  ac¬ 
quired;  it  is  some  thing  that 
we  can  study  and  analyze  and 
dissect,”  says  Mr.  Elsoin — and 
proceeds  to  do  so.  Anyone 
whose  work  involves  super¬ 
vision  of  personnel  will  find 
this  analysis  valuable. 


WHEN  we  are  put  in  charge  of 
a  group  of  workers,  our  job 
is  to  make  the  most  of  these 
human  resources  that  are  at  our  dis¬ 
posal.  Some  supervisors  are  much 
more  skillful  than  others  in  accom¬ 
plishing  this.  The  most  helpful 
thought  for  all  of  us  is  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  this  skill  in  handling  people 
is  not  an  immutable  natural  gift 
which  we  either  possess  or  must  for¬ 
ever  go  without.  The  ability  to 
handle  people  is  an  art  that  can  be 
acquired ;  it  is  something  that  we 
can  .study  and  analyze  and  dissect. 

Our  best  approach  is  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  our  workers  are  largely 
what  we  make  them.  We  are  all  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  immature  reac¬ 
tion  of  the  junior  executive  who, 
when  confronted  with  a  problem  em¬ 
ployee,  thinks  first  of  discharge. 
Such  an  executive  must  be  made  to 
realize  that  there  is  nowhere  a  sup- 
])ly  of  perfect  workers.  Each  work¬ 
er  is  endowed  with  certain  abilities 
and  certain  weaknesses.  Our  job  is 
to  help  him  develop  the  abilities  and 
overcome  the  weaknesses. 

M  e  must  devote  a  major  part  of 
our  thinking  to  this  human  side  of 
our  job.  It  is  of  utmost  importance 
that  we  meet  the  problems  of  super¬ 
vision  by  planned  judgment  rather 
than  by  impulse.  W'e  must  think  out 
our  course  of  action  in  advance  of 
the  arrival  of  the  problem. 

My  objective  is  to  cover  thirty 
points  pertaining  to  the  handling  and 
mishandling  of  employees. 


1.  The  most  dangerous  policy  in 
handling  subordinates  is  to  ignore 
them.  The  employee  whose  work  is 
not  noticed  inevitably  comes  to  feel 
that  his  task  is  unimportant.  If  it  is 
unimportant  to  the  boss,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  unim])ortant  to  the  worker. 
Inevitably  the  (piantity  and  (juality 
of  the  employee’s  output  will  de¬ 
crease.  Wise  executives,  no  matter 
how  busy  they  are.  find  time  to  show' 
an  interest  in  the  worker  on  even 
the  most  minor  jobs.  Develop  this 
habit ;  it  will  not  only  stimulate  your 
emidoyee  morale,  but  may  also  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  hidden  talent. 

I’erhaps  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  department  manager  who  doesn’t 
know  the  names  of  the  peo])le  who 
work  for  him?  The  man  who  kids 
himself  that  he  is  too  busy  to  spend 
any  time  talking  to  this  stock  boy? 
Really  big  men  find  time. 

Praise  and  Encourage 

2.  Don’t  l)e  afraid  to  give  praise. 
People  need  a  word  of  encourage¬ 
ment  now  and  then  just  as  much 
as  they  need  food.  There  are 
many  more  workers  suffering  from 
an  inferiority  complex  than  from  a 
superiority  complex.  Praise  is  the 
medicine  for  an  inferiority  complex. 
Per.sonally.  I  prefer  to  work  with 
cocky  self-confident  employees  who 
nuay  occasionally  need  to  l)e  toned 
down,  rather  than  a  group  lacking 
self-confidence  and  aggressiveness. 

3.  Praise  the  work,  not  the  work¬ 
er.  The  management  is  interested 
primarily  in  production.  You  should, 
therefore,  put  the  emphasis  there. 
M’ord  your  praise  as  coming  from 
the  management  rather  than  from 
you  as  an  individual. 

4.  Praise  is  usually  more  effective 
if  given  in  the  presence  of  others. 
This  is  genuine  proof  of  your  sin¬ 
cerity.  You  must  realize  that  in¬ 
sincere  or  too  abundant  praise  soon 
loses  its  force  and  effectiveness. 

5.  An  indirect  method  of  praise  is 
to  ask  the  worker  for  his  opinion  as 
to  the  methods  or  progress  of  a  job. 
This  gives  the  worker  a  sense  of  im- 
l)ortance — helps  to  sustain  his  ego, 
and.  believe  it  or  not,  his  opinions 
or  suggestions  may  teach  you  some¬ 
thing. 


6.  You  must  realize  that  if  you 
set  out  sincerely  to  encourage  em- 
])loyee  suggestions,  you  are  taking 
on  a  time-consuming  job.  To  make 
a  suggestion  system  really  work, 
you  must  lx‘  willing  to  listen  to  many 
lengthy  suggestions  which  are  im- 
])ractical  or  impf)ssible.  You  will 
iiave  to  .spend  time  not  only  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  them,  hut  in  giving  the  em- 
l)loyee  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
why  the  suggestion  is  impractical. 
If  you  don’t  take  time  to  do  this, 
you  will  crush  out  any  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  employee  to  try  again. 
And  on  the  next  try  he  might  have 
offered  a  suggestion  worth  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  your  firm. 

Executive  as  Arbitrator 

7.  A  subject  of  tremendous  im- 
jKDrtance  is  the  handling  of  employee 
complaints  and  grievances.  One  of 
the  biggest  reasons  that  emjdoyees 
turn  to  affiliations  outside  of  the 
business  is  the  desire  to  have  a  sym- 
])athetic  ear  for  their  grievances. 
Workers  will  come  to  you  with  vari¬ 
ous  complaints  which  may  seem 
small  to  you — they  are  important 
to  the  worker  who  has  gotten  up  his 
nerve  to  come  to  you.  Listen  atten¬ 
tively  to  the  entire  story.  Don’t  cut 
his  recital  short  with  the  statement 
that  ‘‘you  know  all  about  it,”  or  “you 
will  take  care  of  it  later.”  To  do  so 
will  only  make  the  worker  feel  that 
you  are  unsympathetic  and  unjust. 

In  order  that  the  worker  may  re¬ 
late  the  story  in  its  entirety,  arrange 
for  an  interview'  in  private  if  possi¬ 
ble.  If  the  employee  is  excited,  in¬ 
dignant,  or  otherw'ise  w'orked  up, 
first  attempt  to  restore  him  to  a  nor¬ 
mal  state  of  mind.  One  executive 
says  that  he  feels  the  time  is  never 
ripe  to  discuss  grievances  until  he 
has  won  a  smile  from  the  complain¬ 
ant.  He  says  that  a  smile  is  only 
possible  after  a  person  has  obtained 
a  reasonably  normal  frame  of  mind. 

Get  at  all  the  facts  involved,  and 
do  not  let  the  aggrieved  worker  rush 
you  into  making  an  arbitrary  deci¬ 
sion.  Explain  to  him  that  both  sides 
are  entitled  to  a  hearing.  After  you 
have  obtained  all  the  facts  in  the 
case,  make  a  definite  decision  as 
promptly  as  possible.  Undue  delay 
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will  weaken  the  worker’s  faith  in 
you. 

Technique  of  Criticism 

8.  Be  sure  the  thing  you  are  going 
to  criticize  is  worth  the  time  and 
effort  that  it  takes  to  give  the  criti¬ 
cism.  If  it  isn’t,  then  skip  it. 

9.  Do  not  hesitate  to  reprimand 
workers  for  fear  it  will  make  you 
disliked.  Disciplining  your  workers 
does  not  detract  from  the  respect 
with  which  you  are  regarded.  The 
lx)ss  who  is  an  easy  mark  is  not 
highly  respected,  nor  does  he  get 
maximum  production.  Nothing  is 
more  unfair  to  your  sulwrdinates, 
particularly  if  they  are  young  peo¬ 
ple,  than  to  allow  them  to  persist  in 
a  serious  fault  without  attempting 
to  correct  it. 

10.  Do  not  store  up  resentment 
over  repeated  infractions  until  you 
“boil  over’’  and  then  rebuke  sharply 
and  in  anger.  The  worker  feels  the 
injustice  of  this  and  thinks  bitterly, 
“If  all  those  things  are  true,  why 
didn’t  he  speak  to  me  alxjut  them 
before?”  Tbe  correction  of  each 
offense  as  it  occurs  will  prevent  ex¬ 
plosions  due  to  pent-up  emotions. 

11.  Be  sure  that  the  reprimand 
is  deserved.  Hold  your  criticism  in 
check  long  enough  to  find  out  the 
facts  in  the  case — DO  NOT  act  in 
anger.  If  a  worker  makes  a  mistake 
through  ignorance  the  case  usually 
calls  for  training,  not  blame. 

12.  Adapt  the  severity  of  the 
reprimand  to  the  individual.  A  sen¬ 
sitive  high-strung  person  may  b  e 
quite  broken  up  by  a  scolding  which 
would  have  little  effect  on  one  with 
a  thicker  skin  or  duller  mind.  Gauge 
your  method  by  your  estimate  of  the 
offender’s  personality,  and  also  by 
your  experience  as  to  how  he  has 
reacted  to  previous  reprimands. 

13.  In  criticizing  a  w’orker’s  per¬ 
formance,  compare  his  work  to  a 
standard  and  not  to  the  performance 
of  a  fellow  employee. 

The  average  individual  is  quite 
ready  to  suspect  that  there  is  a  bias 
against  him  and  in  favor  of  someone 
else.  No  one  likes  to  be  compared 
unfavorably  with  the  person  who 
works  next  to  him.  It  arouses  anti¬ 
pathy  against  the  person  whose  work 
is  held  up  as  an  example  (the 
“teacher’s  pet”  psychology),  instead 
of  having  the  desired  effect  of  stimu¬ 
lating  a  resolve  to  improve  one’s  self. 

People  do  not  object  so  strenu¬ 
ously  to  Ijeing  compared  to  a  stand¬ 
ard,  because  that  is  impersonal.  Say, 
for  example,  “We  have  set  a  mark 
for  this  sale  that  no  regular  sales¬ 
person  will  turn  in  a  book  of  less 


than  one  hundred  dollars,” —  or, 
“We  are  proud  of  the  reputation 
established  by  the  employees  in  this 
department  of  never  being  tardy 
and  we  do  not  want  to  spoil  this 
record.” 

Impersonality  of  Criticism 

14.  Criticize  methods,  not  inten¬ 
tions.  We  are  using  a  negative  psy¬ 
chology  if  we  tell  a  worker  that  we 
do  not  believe  that  he  is  loyal,  or 
ambitious,  or  sincere.  All  of  us  hold 
our  intentions  much  closer  to  our 
hearts  than  our  methods.  If  you 
assail  a  worker’s  intentions,  you  hurt 
his  self-esteem ;  on  the  other  hand, 
most  workers  are  willing  to  accept 
reasonable  criticism  of  their  meth¬ 
ods.  Make  the  worker  feel  that  the 
reprimand  is  impersonal.  Enqjha- 
size  the  point  that  your  criticism  is 
an  attempt  to  improve  the  standards 
of  work.  For  exainjile,  you  may 
say :  “Dick,  we  know  that  you’re 
anxious  to  make  good  and  usually 
we  rate  you  as  a  good  salesman,  but 
certainly  the  way  you  handled  that 
last  customer  wouldn’t  entitle  you 
to  any  laurels.”  Thus  you  open  the 
door  for  discussion  of  his  error  and 
leave  the  way  open  for  him  to  say, 
“I’m  sorry,  and  I  will  certainly  try 
to  do  better  next  time.” 

15.  Do  not  reprimand  a  worker 
in  the  presence  of  others  except  in 
special  cases.  A  public  reprimand 
may  humiliate  and  embarrass  an  em¬ 
ployee  unnecessarily  while  a  private 
talk  will  offer  a  much  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  your  point  across.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is  when 
the  employe  has  violated  discipline 
so  openly  that  the  other  workers 
must  be  made  to  see  that  he  cannot 
“get  away  with  it.” 

16.  After  the  reprimand  has  been 
given — forget  it.  As  soon  as  the 
worker  admits  that  he  deserved  the 
blame  then  you  have  gained  your 
point. 

Show  him  that  the  incident  is 
closed  and  that  you  carry  no  grudge. 
You  might  say,  “Now  that  we  un¬ 
derstand  each  other  we  are  going  to 
forget  about  this  and  start  off  with 
a  clean  slate.”  You  may  also  take 
occasion  in  the  next  day  or  tw’o  to 
compliment  the  individual  on  some¬ 
thing  he  has  done  well. 

17.  Give  the  rules  constant  pub¬ 
licity.  See  that  the  regulations  and 
requirements  of  your  department  are 
thoroughly  understood  by  all  your 
workers.  Discipline  should  carry 
with  it  the  element  of  certainty. 
After  you  have  assigned  a  job  check 
up  and  see  that  it  is  being  done. 

18.  Discipline  should  be  consist¬ 


ent.  Workers  do  not  object  to  strict 
discipline  nearly  as  much  as  to 
vacillating  discipline.  Try  not  to  let 
the  severity  of  your  discipline  in¬ 
crease  when  you  are  fatigued  or 
worried. 

19.  Justice  is  a  most  important 
factor  in  good  discipline.  No  super¬ 
visor  can  maintain  the  confidence  of 
his  people  unless  he  has  the  reputa¬ 
tion  for  playing  fair.  Strive  to  ad¬ 
minister  discipline  so  that  no  one 
can  charge  that  you  are  partial  to 
some  workers. 

Training  Responsibility 

20.  Anyone  in  an  executive  capaci¬ 
ty  must  be,  first  of  all.  a  teacber. 
Have  you  ever  heard  a  supervisor 
say.  in  tones  of  righteous  exaspera¬ 
tion,  “I  have  told  that  girl  a  dozen 
times  how  to  do  that  job,  and  still 
she  doesn’t  know  bow  to  do  it.” 

The  rather  obvious  answer  to  such 
a  statement  is  that  apparently  some¬ 
one  (lid  not  do  a  very  good  job  of 
teaching.  For  teaching  is  not  mere¬ 
ly  telling;  it  is  telling  plus  jollmv-ttp. 

In  teaching  a  new  task  to  a  work¬ 
er,  first  explain  the  operation — then 
demonstrate  it.  After  you  have  done 
this,  ask  the  worker  to  demonstrate 
the  operation  to  you  until  he  has 
absorlied  all  the  details.  From  this 
point  on,  the  training  job  consists 
of  a  persistent  and  unceasing  routine 
on  your  part  of  follow-up — follow¬ 
up — follow-up. 

In  giving  instructions  and  orders 
to  your  workers,  try  to  be  definite 
and  explicit  so  that  your  words  can¬ 
not  l)e  misunderstood.  If  there  is 
some  chance  for  misunderstanding, 
give  the  worker  an  opportunity  to 
ask  you  questions  on  points  which 
are  not  clear  to  him.  If  you  are  still 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
fully  understands  the  order,  ask  him 
to  repeat  it  to  you  in  his  own  words. 

21.  In  an  organization,  enthusi¬ 
asm  does  not  bubble  up  from  the 
Ixjttom — it  seeps  down  from  the  top. 
The  poorest  worker  works  only  with 
his  hands — the  better  worker  works 
with  his  hands  and  his  head.  True 
leadership  is  the  ability  to  inspire 
workers  to  work  with  their  hands, 
their  heads,  and  their  hearts.  The 
enthusiasm  which  causes  people  to 
do  their  work  from  the  heart  is 
rarely  spontaneous ;  it  must  usually 
be  generated  by  an  enthusiastic 
leader. 

22.  The  “mental  wage”  is  low  if 
the  employee  is  not  interested  in  his 
work.  There  are  two  ways  to  over¬ 
come  this.  The  first  is  to  transfer 

{Continued  on  page  94) 
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How  the  Motor  Carrier  Act,  1935, 
Is  Being  Administered 

BY  WALTER  HAYES 

Director,  Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 


.-III  address  delivered  bejore  the 
Traffic  Group,  Mid-Year  Conven¬ 
tion. 

The  administration  of  the  Motor 
Carrier  Act,  1935,  is  what  you 
are  now  most  greatly  interested 
in.  After  a  little  more  than  a  year 
and  a  lialf  in  my  ])resent  cajiacity,  I 
liave  been  able  to  confirm  my  judg- 
intiU  so  tliat  I  can  sincerely  say  that 
in  the  working  out  of  the  complex 
])roI)Iems  whicli  come  l)efore  the 
Commission  no  men  could  have  been 
selected  who  are  more  capable,  sin¬ 
cere  and  honest  than  Commissioner 
Eastman,  Chairman  of  Division  5, 
and  his  associates  on  the  Division, 
Commissioners  Lee  and  Caskie.  It 
is  only  natural  that  men  of  this  cali¬ 
bre  would  pick  as  the  direct  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers  a 
man  who  measured  up  to  their  own 
standards,  and  this  they  did  when 
they  selected  John  L.  Rogers,  as  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau. 

The  Motor  Carrier  Act,  1935 
placed  on  the  Conmiission  one  of  the 
heaviest  tasks  that  it  has  yet  been 
called  upon  to  perform.  They  must 
interpret  and  administer  an  Act 
which  affects  thousands  of  motor 
carriers  and  an  untold  numljer  of 
routes  over  which  they  operate. 

Regional  Offices 

A  statement  as  to  the  internal  or¬ 
ganization  within  the  Commission, 
for  the  administration  of  the  Motor 
Carrier  Act,  might  he  informative. 
The  Commission  delegated  this  part 
of  its  work  to  Division  5  directly 
under  which  was  set  up  a  separate 
Bureau  known  as  the  Bureau  of 
Motor  Carriers.  Within  this  Bureau 
will  be  found  Sections  dealing  with 
various  phases  of  the  work.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  the  industry  to  be  regulated 
and  the  fact  that  they  were  not  used 
to  regulation  except  in  a  certain  few 
states,  indicated  the  necessity  of  an 
organization  in  the  field,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  would  be  experienced 
in  motor  transportation.  Regional 
Offices  were  set  up  throughout  the 
country  at  16  important  points.  As 
nearly  as  possible  these  points  were 
decided  upon  due  to  their  impor¬ 


tance  as  centers  of  the  trucking  in¬ 
dustry.  Each  Regional  Office  is 
headed  by  a  District  Director  with  a 
small  staff  which  includes  a  Joint 
Board  Agent  and  a  Rate  Agent. 
There  are  also  supervisors  located  at 
various  jxfints  within  each  Di.strict, 
hut  reporting  to  their  nearest  Direc¬ 
tors.  This  enables  the  carriers — most 
of  whom  are  small  operators — to 
readily  reach  a  representative  of  the 
Commission.  Many  operators  are 
not  financially  able  to  come  to  Wash¬ 
ington  ;  therefore,  this  plan  enables 
the  carriers  to  settle  many  of  their 
difficulties  at  home. 

Certificate  and  Permits 

I  do  not  think 'there  is  any  ques¬ 
tion  hut  that  one  of  the  imjx>rtant 
requirements  of  the  ,\ct  is  that  the 
motor  carrier  shall  secure  either  a 


The  trucking  industry,  like 
the  railroads  fifty  years  ago,  is 
adapting  itself  to  regulation. 
But,  inevitably,  new  problems 
of  administration  arise  every 
day.  Mr.  Hayes  tells  how  these 
are  being  met  by  the  Bureau 
of  Motor  Carriers. 


certificate  or  a  permit  in  order  to 
operate.  Most  of  the  applications 
which  we  received  naturally  have 
been  from  carriers  claiming  so- 
called  “grandfather”  rights.  It  is 
very  necessary  to  act  as  promptly 
as  possible  on  the  pending  applica¬ 
tions.  However,  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  was  furnished  by  a  very  few  of 
the  applicants;  also  many  of  the  ap¬ 
plications  have  been  protested  by 
other  motor  carriers,  rail  lines.  State 
Commissions,  etc.  The  importance 
of  a  certificate  or  a  permit  is  so 
great  that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
carefully  check  the  applications.  By 
this  check  the  Commission,  through 
the  cooperation  of  both  the  appli¬ 
cant  and  the  protestants,  will,  it  is 
believed,  be  able  to  substantially  re¬ 


duce  the  number  of  hearings  which 
otherwise  would  need  to  be  held. 

'I'he  Commission,  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act, 
prescrilx-d  rules  and  regulaticjns  cov¬ 
ering  the  matter  of  insurance  and 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  a 
carrier  to  l)ecome  a  self-insurer. 
These  rules  and  regulations  must  be 
complied  with  before  a  certificate  or 
a  permit  is  issued. 

Publication  of  Rates 

Certain  sections  of  the  Act  require 
motor  carriers  to  jnihlish  and  file 
their  rates,  fares  and  charges  for  the 
transportation  services  which  they 
]>erform.  The  Section  of  Traffic 
liandles  the  administrative  matters 
which  arise  under  those  sections.  In 
my  opinion,  the  functions  performed 
by  the  Section  of  Traffic  are  of  the 
greatest  importance,  both  to  the 
]nd)lic  and  the  carriers. 

The  setting  down  of  rates  in  tariff 
form  is  of  primary  ini])ortance  Ixjth 
from  the  standpoint  of  projier  regu¬ 
lation,  and  also  due  to  the  fact  that 
from  the  rates  themselves  is  deter¬ 
mined  the  revenue  obtained  by  the 
motor  carriers.  With  the  publication 
of  rates  in  tariff  form  it  became  un¬ 
lawful  for  a  common  carrier  by 
motor  vehicle  to  charge  and  de¬ 
mand,  collect  and  receive,  greater, 
less  or  different  compensation  than 
the  rates,  fares  or  charges  stated  in 
its  tariff.  A  contract  carrier  by 
motor  vehicle  may  charge  any 
amount  he  desires,  provided  the 
charge  is  not  lower  than  the  mini¬ 
mum  rates  or  charges  shown  in  his 
schedule. 

Certain  rules  and  regulations  to 
govern  the  construction,  filing  and 
posting  of  tariffs  and  schedules  were 
set  up  in  the  simplest  form  possible 
in  tariff  circulars.  These  circulars 
prescribe  the  minimum  of  such  rules 
and  regulations.  It  is  the  duty  of 
this  Section  to  require  the  carriers 
to  publish  their  tariffs  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  definitely  and  specifi¬ 
cally  state  their  rates  and  charges. 
Considerable  difficulty  has  been 
found  in  this  connection  due  to  the 
fact  that  motor  carriers  were  not  in 
any  way  familiar  with  the  require- 
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merits  of  Federal  regulation.  Furth¬ 
er,  the  Act  itself  provided  that  ini¬ 
tial  tariffs  were  not  subject  to  sus¬ 
pension. 

This  Section  assists,  through  in¬ 
formal  conferences  and  correspond¬ 
ence,  in  the  settlement  of  controver¬ 
sies  between  carriers  and  lietween 
carriers  and  shippers,  in  many  cases 
where  there  is  involved  disputes  as 
to  rates,  fares  and  charges  or  the 
inteqiretation  of  tariffs.  It  prepares 
all  memoranda  to  the  Commission 
concerning  requests  for  suspension, 
special  permission,  released  rates, 
etc. 

Work  of  Various  Sections 
of  Bureau 

Every  effort  was  made  to  obtain 
a  personnel  which  would  not  only  lie 
qualified  to  render  assistance  to  the 
Commission,  and  particularly  to  Di¬ 
vision  5  in  the  regulation  of  motor 
carrier  transportation,  but  who, 
through  training  and  experience, 
would  have  a  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  of  the 
motor  carriers.  I  feel  that  this  has 
lieen  accomplished.  Considering  the 
limited  personnel,  due  to  insufficient 
appropriation,  the  Section  of  which 
I  have  charge  has  functioned  par¬ 
ticularly  well. 

The  Section  of  Complaints  han¬ 
dles  all  of  the  formal  complaints 
which  attack  the  validity,  under  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act,  of  rates  and 
charges ;  also  the  formal  proceed¬ 
ings  in  connection  with  investiga¬ 
tions  and  suspension  hearings.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  dispose  of  rate 
complaints  informally.  Recommend¬ 
ed  reports  and  orders  of  examiners 
and  Joint  Boards  are  carefully  re¬ 
viewed,  after  which  they  are  for¬ 
warded  to  Division  5  with  recom¬ 
mendations.  When  so  directed  by 
Division  5  this  Section  handles  such 
matters  as  the  determination  of 
municipal  areas,  the  status  of  motor 
carriers,  and  the  establishment  of 
necessary  rules  and  regulations  to 
govern  its  activities.  It  assigns  the 
dates  and  places  for  the  hearing  of 
cases;  handles  the  preparation  and 
service  of  orders ;  and  sets  up  the 
itineraries  of  the  personnel  who  will 
handle  the  cases. 

The  Section  of  Finance  handles 
all  matters  having  to  do  with  situa¬ 
tions  where  motor  carriers  must  ob¬ 
tain  the  Commission’s  authority  to 
consolidate,  merge,  or  purchase  the 
property  of  other  motor  carriers.  It 
also  has  the  duty  of  recommending 
to  Division  5  the  action  to  lie  taken 
where  the  carriers  desire  to  issue 
securities  or  assume- liabilities  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $500,000. 


The  Section  of  Accounts  handles 
all  matters  with  respect  to  preserva¬ 
tion  of  records  and  the  establishing 
of  uniform  systems  of  accounts,  rec¬ 
ords  and  rejwrts.  Regulations  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  preservation  of  records 
have  been  prepared  and  after  sub¬ 
mission  to  Division  5  have  been 
placed  in  effect. 

Safety  is  one  of  the  things  in 
which  everyone  is  interested.  The 
constantly  increasing  number  of 
vehicles,  passenger  and  truck,  makes 
this  subject  important.  The  Section 
of  Safety  is  constantly  .studying  all 
matters  having  to  do  with  the  safety 
of  o])eration  and  equipment  of  motor 
carriers,  and  attempting  to  reach 
conclusions  as  to  what  are  reastm- 
able  requirements  with  respect  to 
(lualifications  and  maximum  hours 
of  service  of  employees. 

The  Section  of  Law  and  Enforce¬ 
ment  has  two  functions.  One  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  law,  and  the 
other  the  enforcement.  Division  5 
and  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers 
have  many  questions  of  law  brought 
to  them.  These  are  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigated  and  a])propriate  memor¬ 
anda  are  prepared  covering  their  in¬ 
terpretation. 

Its  activities  in  connection  with 
enforcement  naturally  deal  with  ac¬ 
tual  violations  or  alleged  violations 
of  the  Act.  Investigations  of  such 
violations  are  submitted  in  written 
reports  with  all  possible  supporting 
data.  An  analysis  of  these  reports 
is  made  and  from  them  appropriate 
steps  are  taken  to  secure  voluntary 
compliance  with  the  Act,  or  failing 
this,  proper  action  taken  through  the 
courts. 


Regulation  Has  Increased 
Operating  Costs 

Regvdation  has  no  doubt  increased 
expenses  of  the  motor  carrier.  How¬ 
ever,  I  feel  sure  that  the  greatest 
increase  in  cost  is  due  to  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  tires,  parts,  and  high¬ 
er  wages.  All  of  these  things  com¬ 
bined,  have  caused  the  motor  car¬ 
riers  to  keep-  more  accurate  records, 
with  the  result  that  many  are  finding 
out  for  the  first  time  that  they  are 
ojierating  either  at  a  loss  or  a  ma¬ 
terially  reduced  profit.  It  is  quite 
true  that  regulation  was  designed  to 
conserve  public  interest  and  welfare, 
but  it  was  also  designed  to  foster 
the  motor  carrier  industry  itself. 
There  must  lx;  at  least  an  even  break 
between  income  and  outgo,  other¬ 
wise  the  service  which  you  now 
have  available  to  you  can  not  be 
maintained. 

The  financial  condition  in  which 


many  motor  carriers  now  find  them¬ 
selves  is,  no  doubt,  al.so  due  to  some¬ 
what  lower  rates,  as  the  tonnage 
which  the  motor  carriers  are  han¬ 
dling  seems  to  have  increased.  Prior 
to  .April  1.  1936,  the  rates  charged 
by  the  motor  carrier  industry  were, 
to  a  large  e.xtent,  undisclosed.  W  ith 
the  filing  of  tariffs  many  things 
were  immediately  discovered  lx)th 
by  the  carriers  and  the  shippers.  The 
motor  carrier,  in  checking  the  tariffs 
of  his  competitors,  discovered  rates 
which  were  lower  than  he  had  lx‘en 
charging.  Many  shippers  found  that 
a  competitor  was  obtaining  a  better 
rate  than  they  had.  Frequently  the 
motor  carrier  will  say  to  himself 
that  if  his  competitor  coidd  handle 
certain  tonnage  at  a  certain  rate  and 
make  a  profit,  so  could  he.  There¬ 
fore,  the  rate  was  voluntarily  re¬ 
duced.  \’ery  fretpiently  the  shipjxT 
and  the  carrier  got  together  and  I 
know  as  well  as  you  do  what  usually 
happens.  Naturally  the  result,  in 
spite  of  increased  tonnage,  was  gen¬ 
erally  lower  income  for  the  motor 
carrier.  Motor  carriers  were  not 
familiar  with  their  rights  under  Fed¬ 
eral  regulation.  The  law  sets  up 
certain  ])rocesses  under  which  lx)th 
carriers  and  shippers  have  a  remedy. 
Only  recently  have  the  motor  car¬ 
riers  begun  to  take  advantage  of 
these. 

Progress  Has  Been 
Comparatively  Rapid 

.After  50  years  of  railroad  regu¬ 
lation  you  are  all  familiar  with  the 
slow  growth  by  which  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  reached  its  present 
form.  It  is  not  intended,  nor  is  it 
expected  that  regulation  under  the 
Motor  Carrier  .Act  will  consume  the 
same  amount  of  time  if  for  no  other 
rea.son  than  that  over  a  period  of 
years  the  Commission  has  gained 
considerable  knowledge  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  regulation.  A’ou  must,  how¬ 
ever,  stop  and  think  of  the  situation 
created  when  almost  overnight  the 
Motor  Carrier  .Act  imposed  a  com- 
j)lete  sj-stem  of  regulation  upon  a 
form  of  transportation  which  is 
comparatively  young.  Under  these 
conditions  the  greatest  amount  of 
the  work  naturally  comes  at  the 
start,  and  as  mentioned,  we  have 
l)een  definitely  handicai)ped  due  to 
inadequate  appropriation.  W’e  have 
not  accomplished  all  that  we  would 
have  liked  to.  but  I  do  feel  that  we 
are  making  g(xxl  progress.  If  we 
all  work  together  to  a  common  end 
there  is  no  question  but  what  Fed¬ 
eral  regulation  of  the  motor  industry 
will  attain  the  ends  for  which  it 
was  passed  by  the  Congress. 
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Health  Program  For  Retailing 

BY  LOUISE  J.  SCHLICHTING 
Director  of  Social  Service,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 

New  York 


.In  address  made  before  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group,  Mid-Year  Conven¬ 
tion. 

SOME  years  ago  when  Macy’s 
was  installing  its  air  cooling 
system,  a  consultant  engineer 
was  called  in  for  a  tem{X)rary  peri¬ 
od.  He  had  already  contacted  a 
miinher  of  store  people  when  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  smallixix. 

If  it  had  not  been  a  known  fact  that 
all  Macy  clerks  must  l)e  vaccinated 
before  employment,  the  New  York 
Health  Department  might  have 
feared  an  epidemic  and  closed  our 
(l(H»rs,  thereby  stopping  all  produc¬ 
tion. 

Pre-Employment  Examination 

We  give  a  pre-employment  ex¬ 
amination  to  all  of  our  employees. 
In  addition  to  taking  the  ordinary 
tests,  drivers  in  our  Delivery  De- 
l)artment  must  also  prove  themselves 
to  1k“  free  from  color  blindness.  It 
does  not  require  a  doctor  to  convince 
anyone  that  a  driver  should  l)e  able 
to  distinguish  between  red  and  green. 
Since  about  8%  of  all  men  are  color 
blind,  we  believe  that  this  part  of 
the  pre-employment  examination 
helj)s  the  driver  to  avoid  accidents. 
However,  it  does  not  follow  that 
color  blindness  need  be  a  cause  for 
complete  rejection.  One  of  the  great¬ 
est  advantages  of  the  pre-employ¬ 
ment  physical  examination  is  that  it 
aids  in  the  proper  placement  of  the 
individual.  Obviously  a  person  with 
heart  complications  should  not  lie 
employed  to  do  heavy  lifting.  We 
must  not  expect  people  to  do  work 
they  are  physically  incapable  of  do¬ 
ing.  A  person  with  weak,  painful 
feet  may  make  an  excellent  clerical 
worker  but  a  very  poor  salesclerk. 
.\  far-sighted  person  will  either 
make  many  clerical  errors  or  liecome 
very  nervous  from  constant  eye 
strain. 

Each  job  has  certain  physical  re¬ 
quirements  which  tend  to  strain 
some  particular  Ijodily  organ.  It  is 
our  business  to  study  these  physical 
factors  and  prevent  peojile  from  en¬ 
tering  jobs  which  handicap  them 
from  the  very  beginning.  Every  em¬ 
ployee  has  the  right  to  the  feeling 


Today,  employee  relations  in 
retailing  indicate  a  changing 
philosophy  of  inanageinent  in 
the  degree  of  its  social  respon¬ 
sibility  to  its  employees.  Here 
is  a  detailed  explanation  of 
the  way  in  which  one  of  the 
country’s  foremost  stores  is 
meeting  that  responsibility. 
The  reader  will  agree  that 
there  is  little  in  this  program 
which  can  not  be  adopted  by 
other  stores,  either  individual¬ 
ly  in  large  cities,  or  through  a 
retail  employee’s  clinic  main¬ 
tained  cooperatively  by  all  the 
stores  in  a  small  community. 


of  job  security  which  results  from 
jjroper  placement. 

Now  the  pre-employment  exami¬ 
nation  not  only  gives  the  individual 
employee!  a  chance  to  do  the  job  for 
which  he  is  physically  suited,  it  also 
protects  all  the  other  employees 
from  exfx)sure  to  infectious  dis¬ 
eases.  We  know  for  example  that 
tulx*rculosis  is  transmitted  by  re¬ 
peated  and  prolonged  contact  with 
the  disease,  that  syphilis  may  be 
transmitted  by  eating  utensils,  or  a 
moist  towel.  There  are  various  in¬ 
fectious  skin  diseases  which  may  be 
transmitted  to  others.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  protect  our  employees  and 
customers  from  contact  with  such 
diseases. 

Periodic  Examination 

But  a  health  program  should  in¬ 
clude  more  than  just  pre-employ¬ 
ment  examinations.  The  diseases 
mentioned  and  a  great  many  more 
l)esides  may  develop  while  an  em¬ 
ployee  is  on  the  job.  A  periodic 
check-up  is  the  best  way  to  protect 
the  employee.  Since  the  results  of 
the  periodic  examination  are  ex¬ 
tremely  confidential,  our  employees 
welcome  these  opiwrtunities  to  keep 
themselves  in  shape  and  informed 
as  to  any  corrective  measures  their 
hospital  may  advise.  The  purpose  of 
the  periodic  health  examination  is  to 


actiuaint  the  employee  with  any  fault 
in  habits,  or  any  physical  condition 
which  if  not  corrected  may  later  re¬ 
sult  in  illness.  Often  an  individual’s 
job  performance  suffers  because  of 
a  physical  condition  of  which  the  em¬ 
ployee  is  entirely  unaware.  Many 
conditions  are  found  before  they 
have  caused  symjitoms,  at  a  stage 
when  they  can  he  easily  cured.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  over  90%  of  the 
cases  of  tuberculosis  were  discovered 
by  our  Medical  Department  at  a  very 
early  stage,  usually  liefore  the  per¬ 
son  suspected  that  there  was  any¬ 
thing  wrong.  Let  me  cpiote  part  of 
a  letter  from  one  of  our  employees 
now  in  a  tuberculosis  sanitarium. 

“I  know  that  I  have  Macy’s  hos¬ 
pital  to  thank  for  having  detected 
this  terrible  illness.  If  it  had  been  up 
to  me.  I’m  afraid  I  would  never  have 
gone  to  a  doctor — not  at  that  time 
anyway,  since  I  did  not  feel  any 
symptoms.  By  catching  this  thing  in 
the  beginning,  you  have  saved  me 
months  of  curing.” 

In  addition  to  tulx;rculosis  several 
curable  cancers  were  found  by  our 
Medical  Department  and  numerous 
less  serious  conditions.  What  a 
comfort  it  has  been  for  the  individual 
to  know’  that  something  could  be 
done  liefore  it  was  too  late. 

Of  course  most  of  our  periodic 
examinations  reveal  no  serious  con¬ 
dition  whatsoever.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  happened  when  I  took  mine 
last  month.  First  I  filled  out  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  concerning  my  physical 
condition,  then  I  was  tested  for 
weight,  and  eyesight,  a  urinalysis 
was  made,  my  blood  pressure  and 
blood  count  were  taken  and  my  hae¬ 
moglobin  determined,  then  I  had  a 
chance  to  discuss  my  present  con¬ 
dition  with  the  doctor,  to  compare 
it  with  tests  made  in  previous  years, 
and  to  ask  questions  about  any 
health  matters  that  bothered  me. 
Had  the  doctor  had  the  faintest  sus¬ 
picion  concerning  the  condition  of 
my  lungs  he  would  have  ordered  my 
chest  to  be  x-rayed.  Knowledge  that 
my  health  rating  was  100%  gave  me 
that  renewed  vigor  and  confidence 
which  all  executives  need  in  order  to 
face  their  future  responsibilities 
with  equanimity. 

Everyone  has  a  right  to  the  old 
saying  “know  thyself.”  Yet  how 
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many  of  us  bother  to  go  to  a  doctor 
for  a  yearly  examination  ?  How 
many  more  of  us  would  welcome  it 
if  it  were  considered  a  routine  part 
of  the  day’s  work? 

At  Macy’s  we  feel  it  is  definitely 
our  responsibility  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  a  job  for  physical  reasons.  In 
cases  of  underweight  we  supply  em¬ 
ployees  with  nourishment  in  the 
middle  of  the  morning  or  afternoon. 
Every  attempt  is  made  to  help  the 
long  service  employee  correct  any 
condition  which  might  become  dis¬ 
abling.  If  correction  is  not  {wssible 
then  we  try  to  find  work  which  he  is 
able  to  do  without  harm  to  himself 
or  others. 

Thus  we  find  that  through  the 
periodic  examinations,  the  Medical 
Department  discovers  disease,  gives 
confidence  to  the  physically  fit,  and 
prevents  loss  of  job  by  advising 
proper  placement. 

But  the  work  of  the  Medical  De¬ 
partment  would  diminish  and  fall  in¬ 
to  disrepute  if  the  confidence  of  em¬ 
ployees  were  not  maintained  by 
keeping  all  records  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence  between  patient  and  doctor. 

It  is  most  important  that  manage¬ 
ment  accept  this  basic  confidential 
relationship  of  physician  and  patient, 
except  of  course  in  cases  where  there 
is  a  potential  hazard  to  others  and  a 
refusal  to  cooperate  in  eliminating 
this  danger.  When  our  management 
institutes  a  physical  examination  be¬ 
cause  of  a  work  problem,  manage¬ 
ment  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
Medical  Department  information  as 
to  the  suitability  of  the  worker  for 
specific  types'  of  work.  Our  detailed 
medical  records  are  not  available  to 
management.  The  considerably  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  voluntary  visits 
to  the  Medical  Department  is  proof 
of  the  confidence  of  the  workers  in 
this  policy. 

Other  Medical  Services 

Do  not  be  misled  into  thinking 
that  all  of  our  discoveries  are  made 
through  periodic  examinations.  For 
example  two  months  ago  one  of  our 
drivers  reported  to  the  Medical  De¬ 
partment  that  he  had  rather  peculiar 
and  unusual  feelings.  After  the  doc¬ 
tor  had  consulted  with  a  specialist 
it  was  found  that  this  man  was  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  form  of  epilepsy — cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  safe  man  for  driving. 
It  was  necessary  to  transfer  him  to 
some  other  kind  of  work. 

A  few’  years  ago  an  experienced 
and  responsible  executive  started  to 
slip  in  her  w’ork.  Previously  she  had 
been  very  thorough- in  carrying  out 
all  the  details  of  her  job.  For  no 


apparent  reason,  she  had  appeared 
to  grow  careless  and  had  become 
prone  to  forget  things  totally.  Fol¬ 
lowing  our  regular  policy  of  thor¬ 
oughly  studying  such  cases,  she  was 
sent  to  the  Medical  Department  for 
a  physical  examination.  Although 
previously  unsuspected,  the  Medical 
Staff  discovered  marked  loss  of 
hearing  that  could  be  brought  up  to 
a  satisfactory  level  by  use  of  a  me¬ 
chanical  device  which  she  is  now 
wearing.  This  discovery  by  the 
Medical  Department  has  greatly  pro¬ 
longed  her  business  life. 

The  Medical  Department  can  help 
in  many  other  ways  to  prevent  seri¬ 
ous  conditions  from  arising. 

1.  By  sending  the  sick  employee 
home  at  once.  When  a  staff 
member  or  executive  has  a  heavy 
cold,  sending  him  home  promptly 
may  prevent  pneumonia  from 
developing.  It  also  aids  in  pro¬ 
tecting  other  workers  from  in¬ 
fection  and  loss  of  earnings. 

2.  By  using  visiting  nurses  to  call 
on  the  sick  in  their  homes  to  see 
that  they  are  receiving  proper 
care.  Recently  one  of  our  nurses 
found  an  executive  alone  in  his 
furnished  room  with  a  fractured 
skull.  Xeedless  to  add  she  sent 
him  to  a  hospital  at  once. 

This  past  winter  a  nurse  from 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.  (most  of  our  employees  are 
members  of  a  group  life  insur¬ 
ance  plan  providing  a  nursing 
service)  found  an  employee  at 
home  with  fever  of  102°  battling 
unknowingly  with  pneumonia. 
She  called  our  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  at  once,  arranged  for  twen¬ 
ty-four  hour  nursing  service,  the 
only  thing  that  will  pull  through 
a  pneumonia  case,  and  the  man’s 
life  was  saved.  This  service  not 
only  benefits  the  individual  but 
is  a  vital  factor  in  maintaining 
lower  insurance  rates  for  the  en¬ 
tire  group  of  employees. 

1.  By  being  available  for  immediate 
consultation.  One  of  our  em¬ 
ployees  reported  to  the  doctor 
what  she  considered  a  stomach¬ 
ache.  Her  temperature  was  tak¬ 
en,  a  swift  diagnosis  made,  and 
the  next  day  she  was  operated  on 
for  appendicitis.  Without  the 
Medical  Department  this  clerk 
might  never  have  availed  herself 
of  medical  treatment,  might 
have  doctored  herself  as  so  many 
people  do  and  later  found  herself 
facing  a  long  and  doubtful  re¬ 
covery  from  ruptured  appendix. 

4.  By  providing  convalescent  care. 


After  an  operation  of  this  kind, 
we  provide  our  employees  with 
convalescent  care  at  our  Macy 
Camp.  Here  in  the  mountains 
with  100  restful  acres  of  farm, 
lake  and  woodland  the  convales¬ 
cent  has  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
the  peace  and  quiet  that  spell 
complete  recovery.  Our  camp  is 
also  used  by  employees  who  are 
tired  and  run  down.  Occasion¬ 
ally  a  clerk  slips  considerably  on 
the  job  and  is  on  the  verge  of 
a  nervous  breakdown.  Miss  S. 
is  a  good  illustration.  She  has 
l)een  selling  the  same  merchan¬ 
dise  for  years.  She  had  always 
received  good  ratings  until  very 
recently.  In  fact  she  had  been 
given  additional  responsibility  in 
sponsoring  new  clerks.  Then  she 
began  to  assume  a  “don’t  care” 
attitude.  She  wept  when  the 
Section  Manager  spoke  to  her. 
She  stayed  home  now  and  then. 
She  was  unable  to  face  her  daily 
work.  At  home  she  was  the  old 
maid  of  the  family  and  felt  in¬ 
ferior  to  her  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives.  Had  her  mental  state  been 
in  a  more  serious  condition  the 
Medical  Department  would  have 
sent  her  to  a  consulting  psychia¬ 
trist.  Instead  she  was  sent  to  our 
Camp  for  a  change  and  a  rest. 
In  two  weeks  she  made  a  com¬ 
plete  recovery.  For  the  first 
three  days  she  was  moody  and 
depressed.  She  later  told  us  that 
the  minute  she  realized  that  she 
did  not  have  to  return  to  her  old 
department  with  its  tiresome 
merchandise  she  began  to  feel 
better.  When  she  came  back  to 
the  store  a  transfer  to  another 
department  was  effected  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  manager,  the  training  su¬ 
pervisor  and  the  employment  in¬ 
terviewer.  Today  she  is  again  an 
outstanding  clerk  happily  selling 
in  an  entirely  different  depart¬ 
ment  on  a  different  floor  where 
the  merchandise  is  big  instead  of 
little  and  where  a  greater  degree 
of  salesmanship  is  needed. 

5.  One  of  the  best  services  of  the 
Medical  Department  is  to  assist 
the  family  physician  in  arriving 
at  an  accurate  diagnosis  in  ob¬ 
scure  conditions  that  require  x- 
ray  or  laboratory  examinations 
which  the  employee  may  not  be 
able  to  afford. 

6.  Treating  promptly  injuries  oc¬ 
curring  at  work  is  always  im¬ 
portant.  Our  own  experience  is 
interesting.  In  1930  we  had 
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The  Store’s  Part  in  the  Constitution 
Sesquieentennial 

BY  HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

Director  General,  United  States  Constitution  Sesquieentennial  Commission 


In  the  accompanying  article.  Congressman  Bloom  points 
out  many  ways  in  which  the  retail  store  can  cooperate  in  cele¬ 
brating  the  150th  Anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  Although  the  celebrating  does  not  get  under  way  until 
September  17,  a  number  of  leading  stores,  Mr.  Bloom  reports, 
are  already  participating  through  displays.  Additional  infor¬ 
mation  relative  to  participation  in  Constitution  Week,  Septem- 
tcmber  10  to  17,  may  be  secured  by  merchants  from  the  United 
States  Constitution  Sesquieentennial  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C.  — Channinc  E.  Sweitzer. 


The  Shrine  of  the  Constitution. 

IX  the  forthcoming  celebration  of 
tlie  ISOth  anniversary  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Constitution,  tlie  re¬ 
tail  dry  goods  stores  of  the  United 
States  will  play  an  important  role. 

They  are  natural  centers  in  which 
peo])le  congregate  and  the  United 
States  Constitution  Sesquieentennial 
Commission,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  he  the  Director  General, 
recognizes  that  through  this  medium 
a  great  percentage  of  the  population 
may  he  further  educated  in  a  com¬ 
plete  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  Constitution. 

Some  stores  already  are  coop¬ 
erating.  They  have  placed  on  dis¬ 
play  replicas  of  the  Shrine  of  the 
Constitution,  copied  faithfully  after 
that  in  the  Lihrarj'  of  Congress  in 
ashin^on.  They  have  dedicated 
the  replicas  with  special  ceremonies, 
attended  hy  the  Mayors  of  the  cities 
in  which  they  are  located  and  other 
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imix)rtant  citizens.  They  have  made 
available  to  the  public  the  hook  which 
is  titled  “The  Story  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion”,  which  has  l)een  issued  by  the 
Constitution  Sesquieentennial  Com¬ 
mission.  They  have  put  on  display 
pictures  of  the  Signers  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  together  with  various  docu¬ 
ments  issued  in  the  States,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  following  its  signing  in 
the  State  Hou.se  at  Philadelphia  on 
September  17.  1787.  Among  the 
stores  are  Bloomingdale’s  in  New 
York,  Strawhridge  and  Clothier  in 
Philadelphia.  Hutzler  Brothers  in 
Ikiltimore,  Joseph  Horne  Company 
in  Pittsburgh,  Filene’s  in  Bo.ston. 
Marshall  Field  in  Chicago,  and 
Woodward  and  Lothrop  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  i^eriod  for  celebrating  l^egins 
on  Septeml)er  17,  which  is  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  signing  which  occurred 
in  Philadelphia.  This  marked  the 
completion  of  almost  one  hundred 
days’  consideration  by  the  delegates 
of  the  States.  The  celebration  is 
national  in  its  scope,  and  continues 
from  the  day  of  signing  to  .•Xpril  30, 
1939,  which  is  the  150th  anniversary 
of  the  inauguration  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington  as  the  first  Pre.sident,  which 
occurred  in  New  York,  on  .April  30, 
1789. 

The  items  which  the  Constitution 
Commission  is  making  available  to 
tbe  .stores  include  the  Replica  of  the 
Shrine  of  the  Constitution,  and  other 
features  suitable  for  display  either  in¬ 


side  the  store  or  in  the  store  windows. 
The  Commission  has  arranged  with 
the  manufacturers  of  these  products 
to  distribute  them  at  cost  price,  plus 
the  cost  of  the  necessary  handling, 
and  all  checks  in  payment  are  to  be 
made  to  the  order  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  Replica  of  the 
.Shrine  of  the  Constitution,  the  items 
include  the  “Shrine  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion”,  which  is  a  standard  built  of 
.steel  and  finished  in  bronze  to  hold 
the  four  full-size  sheets  which  are 
reproductions  of  the  originals  on 
which  the  Constitution  is  written 
and  two  other  .sheets,  one  a  full-size 
reproduction  of  the  Declaration  of 
lnde])endence.  the  other  a  sheet 
showing  the  pictures  of  the  Signers 
of  the  Constitution.  These  six  sheets 
also  are  available  separately  in  the 
event  a  store  desires  to  use  them  in 
the  store  windows. 

The  Commission  also  has  prepared 
large  pictures  of  the  Signers  and  they 
are  available  in  frame  envelojies  suit¬ 
able  for  a  window  display.  These 
pictures  mea.sure  11  x  15  inches. 
There  are  38  in  all.  There  were  39 
Signers,  but  the  pictures  of  two, 
Jacob  Broom,  of  Delaware,  and 
Thomas  Fitzsimons  of  Pennsylvania, 
never  were  found.  However,  the 
lecture  of  William  Jackson,  who  was 
Secretary  to  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention,  has  been  added,  thus  bring¬ 
ing  the  number  of  reproductions  to 
38. 
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UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  IDEAS  ON 


Retail  Sales  Promotion 

A  regular  Bulletin  Feature  Conducted  by  THOMAS  ROBB,  Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


Sales  Promotion  Division’s  New 
Publication  Ready  Around 
August  1st 

E  had  intended  to  complete 
this  publication  IxTore  leaving 
on  our  vacation,  but  various 
factors  have  postponed  its  appear¬ 
ance  until  a  month  from  this  time. 
One  big  reason  for  the  delay  is  that 
we  are  arranging  to  switch  the  em¬ 
phasis  from  simply  a  review  of  last 
year’s  publicity  expense  figures  to 
practical  ways  and  means  of  achiev- 
ing  greater  sales  volume  during  the 
second  half  of  this  fiscal  year.  The 
matter  of  rising  expenses  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  question,  and  many  store  own¬ 
ers  and  other  key  executives  in 
stores  are  anxiously  looking  toward 
their  sales  jiromotion  departments 
to  help  them  attract  the  additional 
sales  volume  needed  to  cover  in¬ 
creased  expenses  and  provide  a 
profit.  Unless  many  sales  promotion 
departments  are  capable  of  changing 
their  tactics  over  night — which  is 
hardly  probable — they  will  require 
constructive  guides  pointing  to  a 
more  effective  sales  promotion  job, 
and  our  publication  will  endeavor  to 
present  a  number  of  striking,  really 
worthwhile  objectives. 

W’e  expect  particularly  to  provide 
guidance  in  these  five  important  di¬ 
rections  :  A  store’s  Public  Relations 
Program,  Sales  Planning,  News¬ 
paper  .Advertising,  W’indow  Display 
and  Internal  Store  Promotion. 

We’re  telling  you  now  that  you 
won’t  recognize  this  publication  as 
any  relation  to  the  previous  Publici¬ 
ty  Expense  Analyses.  The  job  this 
time  will  go  far  beyond  such  treat¬ 
ment — in  fact  we  hope  to  make  it 
approximate  the  standard  set  by  our 
two  previous  publications,  The 
1937  Retailer’s  Calendar  and  Ideas 
on  Internal  Store  Promotion. 

The  Retail  Session  at  the  A.F.A. 
Convention  Offered  Many 
Constructive  Angles 

We  attended  the  June  22nd  all 
day  sessions  devoted  to  Retail  Ad¬ 
vertising  at  the  33rd  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America.  A  numlier  of  our 
members  attended;  and  all  of  them 
must  have  benefited  by  the  splendid 


])rogram  arranged  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Alajor  Namm.  In  the  alxjve- 
nientioned  ])ublicatit)n  we  plan  to 
emjdiasize  some  of  the  major  points 
set  forth  at  these  sessions,  but  we 
would  certainly  recommend  that  you 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  entire  proceed¬ 
ings  in  ordyr  that  you  may  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  some  very  potent  ideas. 

The  speakers  included  Major 
Benjamin  H.  Namm,  Dr.  Kenneth 
Dameron  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Stephen  P.  Toad  vine  of  the 
Syracuse  Better  Business  Bureau. 
Airs.  Anna  Steese  Richardson  of 
the  Woman’s  Home  Companion. 
G.  R.  Schaeffer  of  Marshall  Field, 
Aliss  Bernice  Fitz-Giblxm  of  Wana- 
maker’s.  New  York.  William 
Howard  of  Alontgomery  W’ard, 
Airs.  Lois  Black  Hunter  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  and  Karl  T.  Finn  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Better  Business  Bureau. 

The  sessions  stressed  the  loo.se- 
ness  with  which  retail  advertising  is 
still  being  done  today ;  it  demon¬ 
strated  how  some  cities  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  eliminating  questionable 
retail  advertising;  it  indicated  the 
great  extent  to  which  consumers 
were  nowadays  demanding  facts 
al)out  merchandise ;  it  sought  to 
])rove  that  outstanding  retail  copy 
could  be  written  by  any  advertising 
department  whose  copywriters  were 
merely  normal ;  it  set  forth  that 
many  stores  had  once  again  per¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  become  “soft” 
in  their  advertising  and  that  really 
productive  retail  advertising  still 
must  be  based  on  certain  definite 
fundamentals;  and  it  emphasized  a 
number  of  times  that  any  store 
ignoring  the  strong  trend  concern¬ 
ing  consumers’  demand  for  more 
factual  information  is  very  short¬ 
sighted  indeed. 

Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
and  Your  Sales  Promotion 
Directors  Hold  a  Fruitful 
Initial  Meeting 

At  a  dinner  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  on  Alon- 
day,  June  21st.  your  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Directors  met  with  Newspaper 
.Advertising  Executives  representing 
ten  cities  throughout  the  country. 


The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
discuss  matters  of  vital  importance 
to  lM)th  sides,  and  to  pave  the  way 
for  constructive  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  in  the  future.  .At  the  conclusion 
of  the  meeting  it  was  generally  felt 
that  a  great  deal  had  been  acconi- 
j)lished  and  that  another  meeting 
would  prove  even  more  resultful. 

While  no  definite  action  on  any 
matter  was  taken  at  this  initial  ses¬ 
sion.  we  l)clieve  the  membership  will 
he  interested  in  knowing  what  was 
discussed,  and  we  should  welcome 
your  own  views  on  any  of  these 
matters,  if  you  care  to  send  them 
along. 

Alatters  discussed  at  the  meeting 
included  the  following :  Whether 
newspapers  generally  are  supplying 
stores  with  proper  information  to 
enable  store  advertising  men  to  se¬ 
lect  a  particular  paper  intelligently; 
whether  newspapers  are  on  the  right 
track  or  not  in  attempting  to  do  a 
merchandising  job  and  the  like  in 
stores ;  what  should  be  done  about 
the  matter  of  Free  Publicity;  wbat 
might  be  done  from  the  newspaper 
angle  to  solve  the  aggravating  prob¬ 
lem  of  making  so  many  corrections 
in  the  advertisements  of  many 
stores ;  what  were  the  retailers’ 
views  concerning  the  differential  l)e- 
tween  retail  and  national  rates; 
what  could  be  done  to  improve  the 
calibre  of  retail  advertising  staffs  .so 
that  the  resulting,  more  efficient  ad¬ 
vertising  would  properly  reflect  the 
selling  power  of  newspapers. 

Naturally,  many  interesting  view¬ 
points  were  expressed  concerning 
such  an  impressive  collection  of 
subjects.  Some  of  them,  as  expected, 
drew  ready  fire  from  one  side  or 
the  other,  but  invariably  many  ac¬ 
tual  cases  were  cited  in  the  process 
and  both  sides  ended  up  with  more 
actual  facts  than  they  had  previously 
possessed.  For  example,  a  statement 
suggesting  that  advertising  agencies 
seemed  to  know  more  alx)ut  local 
newspaper  circulations  than  did  the 
stores  in  that  city,  met  with  a  quick 
rebuttal  by  one  of  our  directors  who 
had  spent  a  number  of  years  in 
agency  work.  He  made  the  point 
that  the  agencies,  as  a  rule,  first  con¬ 
sulted  the  retail  linage  figures  of  a 
(Continued  on  page  93) 
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Architect  as  Merchandiser 


Elntranre  to  the  new  store  of  J.  B. 
Ivey  &  Co.  at  Asheville,  N.  C. 


CALLED  upon  to  plan  and  de¬ 
sign  a  new  store  in  Asheville, 
N.  C.,  for  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co.  of 
Charlotte,  the  architects,  E.  Paul 
Bellies  &  Associates,  Inc.,  applied  to 
the  problem  several  principles  which 
they  consider  fundamental  in  store 
planning. 

First,  no  two  stores  are  exactly 
alike.  It  is  essential  for  the  archi¬ 
tect  to  consider  each  independently, 
and  make  his  plans  to  fit  into  the 
merchandising  and  promotional  poli¬ 
cies  of  his!  client. 

The  second  principle  is  that,  re¬ 
gardless  of  size  or  type,  every  store 
has  one  purpose — to  sell  merchan¬ 
dise  successfully.  Profit  is  the  most 
important  consideration.  An  effi¬ 
ciently  planned  store  with  its  mer¬ 
chandise  lieautifully  and  sensibly 
dramatized  obviously  has  lietter  op¬ 
portunity  to  produce  larger  net 
gains. 


The  third  principle  guiding  the 
architects  is  emlxidied  in  the  phrase, 
“sensibly  dramatized.”  According 
to  E.  Paul  Bellies,  head  of  the  firm, 
the  mistake  most  frequently  made — 
by  store  executives  as  well  as  archi¬ 
tects  and  designers — is  that  in  mod¬ 
ernizing  they  think  too  much  in 
terms  of  interior  atmosphere  or 
“dramatization,”  without  giving  due 
consideration  to  good  planning  that 
will  enlarge  their  productive  floor 
area,  increase  volume,  lower  selling 
costs.  Tricky  dramatization  devices 
are  likely  to  prove  liabilities  rather 
than  assets. 

“The  object  in  modernization,” 
says  Mr.  Behles,  “should  lie  to  make 
a  $12  dress  appear  like  an  $18  value 
or  a  $1.48  shirt  look  like  a  $2.00 
bargain.  The  modernization  should 
also  l)e  employed  as  a  medium, 
through  design,  signs,  etc.,  to  stimu¬ 
late  traffic  and  interest  in  far  cor¬ 
ners  where  it  is  otherwise  difficult 
to  promote  sales. 

“In  Ivey’s  new  store  at  .Asheville, 
the  object  kept  in  mind  during  plan¬ 
ning  and  designing  was  to  create  a 
modern  store  without  ostentatious¬ 
ness. 

"(Operating  functions  and  em¬ 
ployee  conveniences  were  carefully 
considered  to  promote  efficiency  and 
lower  the  operating  man  power. 

“Sufficient  space  was  carefully  al¬ 
lotted  to  all  non-selling  utilities,  but 
otherwise,  every  inch  of  flf)or  space 
was  devoted  to  producing  sales.  The 


ratio  of  unproductive  floor  area  to 
productive  floor  area  is  unusually 
low.  .  .  .  We  do  not  designate  floor 
space  productive  merely  l)ecause  fa¬ 
cilities  and  .space  have  been  made 
available  for  selling — it  is  production 
only  if  the  traffic  can  l)e  freely  di¬ 
rected  into  spaces  and  the  public  l)e 
induced  to  buy. 

“In  a  building  such  as  Ivey’s,  with 
irregular  shaped  walls  and  the  physi¬ 
cal  disadvantages  of  the  location  of 
existing  elevators,  the  first  round  of 
the  planning  struggle  centered  on 
department  location  to  enable  each 
department  to  capture  its  quota  of 
volume. 

“It  is.  of  course,  impossible  to  spot 
every  department  in  space  that  could 
l)e  rated  as  100%  selling  location  on 
a  floor  plan.  However,  by  means  of 
colorings,  light  effects,  different 
floor  coverings,  displays,  etc.,  it  was 
possible  to  create  traffic  artificially 
and  build  up  the  floor  value,  so  that 
now  it  is  difficult  to  rate  any  depart¬ 
ment  under  100%  selling  location. 

“F'ach  of  the  five  selling  floors  is 
in  a  different  wood  or  color,  and 
each  floor  is  arranged  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  concourse  surrounded  by 
oi)en  shops. 

“In  all  departments  the  merchan¬ 
dise  was  dramatized  by  the  use  of 
stage  settings,  display  alcoves,  flood¬ 
lighting.  glass  bricks,  etc. :  but  no 
practical  selling  space  was  sacrificed 
for  this  purpose.” 


I 


View  of  the  second  floor.  On  this  floor  are  Women’s  and 
Misses’  Coats  and  Dresses,  Millinery,  Sportswear,  Corsets, 
etc.  The  predominating  wood  work  is  ribbon-striped  white 
mahogany,  with  the  Corset  Shop,  shown  at  rear  in  photo, 
in  Priscilla  Grey.  Wall  treatment  in  Misses’  and  Junior 
Shops  is  of  glass  brick.  Observe  relation  of  Corset  Shop 
to  Ready-to-Wear. 


The  first  floor,  devoted  to  small  wares  and  footwear.  W'alls 
are  pencil  striped  bleached  walnut  with  oyster  white  back¬ 
grounds  in  display  compartments.  The  seating  arrange¬ 
ments  in  the  shoe  shop  shown  above  contribute  much  to 
both  restfulness  of  atmosphere  and  efficiency  of  operation. 
Ingenious  use  of  pillar  space  for  display  is  shown  through¬ 
out  store. 
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Laws  by  ” Pressure  Groups” 
Need  Watching 

BY  IRVING  C.  FOX 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Counsel 


Enactment  of  laws  to  satisfy 

“pressure  groups”  is  becoming 
a  problem,  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  state  legislation.  Now  it  is 
a  campaign  by  retail  jewelers  and 
watch  repairers  to  control  repairing 
and  advertising  of  repairs  of  watch¬ 
es,  etc. 

During  the  days  of  the  N.  R.  A. 
one  of  the  bitterest  controversies 
over  any  provision  of  a  code  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  matter  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  provision  approved  for  the 
Code  of  the  Retail  Jewelry  Trade, 
which  prohibited  the  advertising  of 
any  prices  whatever  for  the  repair 
of  watches  and  jewelry.  Of  course 
there  are  many  abuses  in  such  ad¬ 
vertising,  as  in  all  advertising,  but 
at  the  same  time  there  is  much  legiti¬ 
mate  price  advertising  which  should 
not  be  prohibited. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  state  to  pass 
a  law  licensing  watchmakers  and  set¬ 
ting  up  a  board  of  examiners  for 
controlling  the  advertising  of  watch 
repairing,  including  a  specific  defi¬ 
nition  of  “cleaning.” 

Usually  when  a  certain  “pressure 
group”  succeeds  in  having  a  law 
enacted  in  any  one  state,  similar 
groups  in  other  states  press  for  the 
enactment  of  similar  laws  and  if  this 
continues  we  are  going  presently  to 
have  a  series  of  most  undesirable 
special  legislation. 

Provisions  of  Wisconsin  Law 

The  Wisconsin  Act  provides  that 
after  the  effective  date  any  person 
who  desires  to  engage  in  the  “re¬ 
pairing,  replacing,  rebuilding,  re¬ 
conditioning,  cleaning,  adjusting  or 
regulating  of  the  mechanical  parts 
of  watches,  and  the  manufacturing 
and  fitting  of  parts  designed  for 
use  or  used  in  watches,”  must  apply 
for  and  be  granted  a  certificate  after 
passing  an  examination  under  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  a 
Board  of  Examiners  created  for  the 
purpose. 

Certificates  may  be  revoked  for 
incompetency  or  “unethical  conduct” 
after  a  hearing  before  the  Board. 


“Unethical  conduct”  is  defined  in 
the  Act  as: 

“Any  conduct  of  a  character  likely 
to  mislead,  deceive  or  defraud  the 
public;  advertising  of  any  character 
in  which  untruthful  or  misleading 
statements  are  made ;  advertising  of 
prices  on  watch  repairing  or  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  watch  glasses,  crystals  or  of 
any  other  watch  parts,  gratis  or  at 
less  than  cost,  in  order  to  advertise 
or  increase  watch  repair  business ; 
performance  of  any  such  service  in 
pursuance  of  any  such  advertising: 
loaning  of  a  certificate  of  registration 
to  any  person;  failure  to  display  the 
certificate  of  registration  conspicu¬ 
ously  at  all  times ;  representation  that 
a  watch  has  been  cleaned  although  its 
major  parts,  train  wheels  and  main¬ 
spring  have  not  been  disassembled 
and  the  capped  jewels  removed  and 
all  parts  properly  cleaned;  perform¬ 
ance  of  any  work  upon  a  watch  in  an 
unworkmanlike  or  unskilled  manner; 
representation  that  certain  services  or 
parts  are  necessary  or  have  been  or 
will  be  used  in  the  repair  of  a  watch, 
although  such  services  or  parts  are 
not  necessary  and  have  not  been  used 
in  such  repairs ;  employing  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  unregistered  watch¬ 
maker  to  perform  any  watchmaking; 
or  not  compliance,  within  thirty  days, 
with  the  directions  given  in  a  written 
notice  from  the  Board  to  terminate 
employment  with  any  person  who  is 
violating  the  provisions  of  sections 
125.01  to  125.10.’’ 

Violations  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  are  punishable  by  a  fine  of  from 
$20  to  $100,  or  by  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail  of  from  one  to  three 
months,  or  both. 

The  Act  will  be  administered  by  a 
Board  of  Examiners  consisting  of 
five  members  who  will  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  and  they  will  be 
paid  on  a  per  diem  basis  for  the 
time  spent  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  If  the  majority  of  the 
Board  consists  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  Act,  then  the  law  is  in  grave 
danger  of  being  misused  to  accom¬ 
plish  objectives  in  control  long 
sought  by  the  watch  repairers. 

Possible  Dangers 

There  are  many  objections  to  this 
type  of  legislation  even  though  the 
basic  underlying  philosophy  may  be 
very  sound.  The  most  important,  of 
course,  is  the  fact  that  the  Board 


will  have  control  over  not  only  the 
advertising  of  prices,  but  likewise, 
indirectly,  over  the  prices  charged 
for  all  repair  work.  The  law  gives 
the  Board  the  right  to  revoke  cer¬ 
tificates  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  any  work  upon  a  watch  or 
any  cleaning  of  a  w’atch  has  been 
done  in  an  unworkmanlike  or  un¬ 
skilled  manner,  or  that  certain  parts 
have  been  represented  as  necessary 
in  the  repair  of  a  w’atch,  although 
they  are  not  in  fact  essential  to  such 
repairs. 

Competitors’  Complaints 

It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the 
possibilities.  “Spotters”  will  be  sent 
out  by  competitors  to  present  for 
repair  a  watch  especially  prepared 
by  the  “spotter.”  Such  watch  or 
watches  will  be  presented  for  clean¬ 
ing  and  repairing  to  certain  repair¬ 
ers  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
competitor,  are  not  charging  high 
enough  prices  for  cleaning  and  re¬ 
pairing.  Then  when  an  estimate  is 
given  and  the  work  done,  the  com¬ 
plainant  will  have  very  little  difficul¬ 
ty  in  showing  that  the  work  was 
improperly  done.  This  is  no  mere 
conjecture. 

During  the  N.  R.  .A.  days  the 
principal  grievance  of  retail  jewelers 
was  the  alleged  fact  that  department 
stores  did  not  charge  a  sufficiently 
high  price  for  repair  work  or  for 
cleaning  and  that  because  the  prices 
in  the  department  stores  were  so 
much  lower  than  the  prices  in  the 
average  jewelry  store,  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  they  claimed,  were  get¬ 
ting  the  major  proportion  of  the 
business.  As  in  any  other  business, 
volume  cuts  down  cost  and  very 
often  a  department  store  with  a 
large  volume  of  repair  work  can  do 
the  same  work  in  just  as  workman¬ 
like  a  manner  for  a  lower  cost  than 
retailers  having  lesser  volume. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that, 
in  many  instances,  after  a  watch  is 
first  repaired  it  may  not  run  satis¬ 
factorily  and  may  not  keep  good 
time  and  may  require  readjustment 
and  further  work.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  repair  man  was  in- 
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competent  or  that  the  work  was  im¬ 
properly  done.  It  simply  means  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  all  mechanical  work 
of  this  type,  repairs  to  certain  parts 
may  mean  continuous  readjustment 
of  other  parts  until  the  work  is  fin¬ 
ally  satisfactory.  It  is  then  rather 
simjile  to  show  that  certain  watch 
repair  men  have  not  done  their  work 
in  a  proper  or  skillful  manner.  It 
is  so  simple  not  to  give  the  repair 
man  further  opportunity  to  make  ad¬ 
justments,  but  merely  to  declare  that 
the  work  is  unsatisfactory  and  that 
the  watch  does  not  keep  proper 
time. 

A  grave  responsibility  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board,  and  unless 
such  a  Board  is  composed  of  abso¬ 
lutely  impartial  members,  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  such  a  law  may  become 
most  oppressive. 

Law  Appears  Discriminatory 

Why  mechanics  engaged  in  the 
repair  of  watches  should  be  licensed 
and  registered  and  not  mechanics 
engaged  in  the  repair  of  other  types 
of  machinery,  is  a  question.  When 
an  automobile  is  repaired  the  nature 
of  the  repair  work  may  be  such  that 
if  the  work  is  not  properly  done 
jeopardy  to  life  and  property  might 
result.  There  is  no  provision  in  the 
law  for  licensing  automobile  me¬ 
chanics  engaged  in  repair  work.  It 
is  far  more  important  for  the  safety 
of  the  public  that  automobile  me¬ 
chanics  be  examined  and  licensed 
and  that  repairs  on  automobiles  be 
made  in  a  skillful  and  proper  man¬ 
ner,  than  in  the  instance  of  repairs 
to  a  watch.  After  all.  if  a  watch  is 
not  pro]x*rly  repaired  and  does  not 
keep  perfect  time,  no  one  is  harmed 
thereby,  nor  is  tjiere  any  danger  to 
the  jnihlic  because  of  such  improper 
repairs.  The  repair  man  simply 
loses  a  customer. 

This  type  of  law  distinctly  appears 
to  be  one  of  unwarranted  class  dis¬ 
crimination,  although  possibly  a 
legal  one  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Under  its 
provisions  since  “watchmaking”  is 
prohibited,  except  by  licensed  watch¬ 
makers,  and  since  under  the  defini¬ 
tions  of  the  Act.  watchmaking  in¬ 
cludes  “cleaning,”  it  would  appear 
that  girls,  who  are  probably  just  as, 
if  not  more  skillful,  in  cleaning  the 
parts  of  a  watch  after  the  watch 
has  l)een  disassembled,  would  be 
prohibited  from  cleaning  such  parts, 
and  the  cleaning  work  would  have  to 
be  done  by  licensed  watchmakers. 

\\’e  are  all  for  “truth-in-adver¬ 
tising.”  We  are  unalterably  op¬ 
posed  to  misrepresentation  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  this  type  of  special 


pressure  law  passed,  frankly,  large¬ 
ly  to  insure  high  prices  for  watch 
repairing,  and  to  prevent  the  public 
from  lieing  informed  as  to  the  legiti- 


Vendor  Relations 

The  platform  adopted  by 

the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  on  Vendor  Relations 
and  the  activities  of  the  Vendor  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  were  discussed 
at  length  at  the  Convention  held  at 
Palmer  House.  June  21  to  24  inclu¬ 
sive.  Mr.  Irving  C.  Fox,  counsel  for 
the  NRDGA,  gave  a  forceful  talk  at 
the  Monday  afternoon  session  of  the 
Merchandising  Division,  during 
which  he  explained  the  purpose  of 
the  Vendor  Relations  program  re¬ 
cently  undertaken  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  emphasized  the  importance 
of  representation  for  retailers 
through  the  Association  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  interests  from  detri¬ 
mental  features  in  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  and  in  the  administration  of 
laws  already  enacted.  He  made  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  the  activities 
of  manufacturing  associations  in  set¬ 
ting  up  trade  practice  rules  for  gov¬ 
erning  their  particular  industries, 
which  in  many  cases  could  not  be 
in  the  interest  of  retailers.  Several 
instances  were  mentioned  where 
rules  were  adopted  by  associations 
which  if  enforced  would  be  of  seri¬ 
ous  handicap  to  retail  operations  and 
which  would  necessitate  changing 
long  established  practices  in  retail 
management.  An  attempt  by  manu¬ 
facturers,  acting  through  their  asso¬ 
ciations.  to  greatly  reduce,  or  en¬ 
tirely  eliminate  trade  discounts,  is 
an  example  of  such  proposed  action. 

Success  of  Committee 

The  Vendor  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee.  under  the  chairmanship  of  Irwin 
D.  W^olf,  has  l)een  successful  in 
negotiating  with  certain  manufac¬ 
turing  associations  and  having  them 
modify  their  proposed  rules  to  the 
extent  that  the  interests  of  retailers 
and  their  customers  have  l)een  pro¬ 
tected.  At  the  present  time,  other 
manufacturing  associations  have 
proposed  trade  practice  rules  under 
consideration  and  it  is  expected  that 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Vendor 
Relations  Committee  in  consultation 
with  manufacturers’  repre.sentatives, 
it  will  be  possible  to  arrive  at  mutu¬ 
ally  .satisfactory  arrangements. 

Considerable  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  \’endor  Relations  Committee 
was  manifested  In-  members  who  at- 


mate  prices  at  which  repair  work 
may  be  done,  is  beyond  question  a 
type  of  legislation  which  should  re¬ 
ceive  no  encouragement. 


Committee  Notes 

tended  the  Convention.  Many  w’ere 
particularly  concerned  with  the 
effects  of  legislation  on  retailers’  ac¬ 
tivities,  such  as  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  law  and  the  possible  attitude  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
the  enforcement  of  this  and  related 
laws.  Mr.  Fox  and  others  informed 
members  in  attendance  that  the 
NRDGA  is  actively  engaged  in 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  other  law  making  botlies 
the  problems  of  retailers  and  are 
endeavoring  in  every  way  practical 
to  see  that  laws  are  not  enacted 
which  would  place  an  unjustified 
burden  upon  the  retail  trade.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  explained  that  the 
NRDG.A  was  not  opposed  to  legisla¬ 
tion  which  would  result  in  correcting 
deceptive  practices  which  may  be 
used  by  anyone  connected  with 
manufacturing  and  distribution  to 
the  detriment  of  consumers.  It  is 
believed  that  such  restraints  may  be 
obtained  without  interference  with 
the  orderly  pursuit  of  business  if 
sufficient  care  is  taken  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  proposed  legislation. 

The  Platform  on  Vendor  Rela¬ 
tions  adopted  by  NRDGA  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  June  Bulletin  indi¬ 
cates  the  progressive  attitude  of  the 
Association  concerning  trade  rela¬ 
tions. 

Lingerie  and  Negligee  Manufac¬ 
turers  Propose  Stabilization 
Commission 

A  group  of  lingerie  and  negligee 
manufacturers  have  announced  that 
they  will  apiwint  a  committee  of 
three  to  act  as  a  “stabilization  com¬ 
mittee”  for  the  industry,  the  purpose 
of  which  will  be  to  establish  fair 
trade  practice  rules  to  govern  the 
ofierations  of  its  members.  It  was 
reported  that  the  “steering  commit¬ 
tee”  has  tentatively  agreed  upon  a 
list  of  five  trade  practices.  These 
have  reference  to  discounts,  con¬ 
signments,  advertising  allowances, 
return  goods,  and  cancellations. 

The  counsel  for  this  group  has  in¬ 
formed  Mr.  Walker,  representing 
the  Vendor  Relations  Committee, 
that  a  requested  conference  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  proposed  rules 
will  he  arranged  as  soon  as  their 
plans  have  lieen  completed. 
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HOSIERY 

By  Pearl  Berry 


COLOR  being  one  of  the  most  talked  of  subjects  in 
the  hosiery  industry  at  this  particular  time  of  the 
year,  I  have  gathered  together  here  the  new  colors 
of  many  manufacturers  as  they  are  promoting  them  at 
this  time.  Glancing  over  the  brief  outlines  you  will  see 
that  the  shades  given  are  dominated  by  “coppers”, 
“reds”,  “beiges”,  “taupes”  and  “oflf-blacks”. 

While  black  in  ready-to-wear  is  as  inevitable  as  the 
fall  season  itself,  this  year  there  is  great  stress  placed 
on  its  being  an  innx)rtant  “color”.  Hosiery  manufactur¬ 
ers,  generally,  have  included  many  shades  in  their  lines 
which  have  been  definitely  designed  for  wear  with  black, 
either  for  a  harmonizing  effect  or  in  direct  contrast. 
The  black  heel  takes  an  important  place  in  many  lines 
and  while  few  feel  that  brown  heels  will  gain  promi- 
nance  in  lines  this  fall,  it  is  suggested  that  such  a  trend 
may  be  felt  in  the  spring  with  possible  promotions  on 
other  colors. 

While  talking  with  manufacturers  it  was  noticeable 
how  many  of  them  mentioned  that  they  felt  a  tendency 
toward  lighter  weights  in  hosiery.  Some  of  their  darker 
shades,  they  observed,  would  appear  at  their  best, 
only  in  sheer  stockings.  In  general  several  said  that 
they  believed  that  much  four  thread  business  is  giving 
way  to  three  and.  notwithstanding  the  possible  hazards 
involved,  they  Ijelieve  many  women  are  buying  two 
thread  instead  of  three. 

H.  C.  Aberle  Co.,  Inc. 

Rose  Bcif/e — \  cruise  shade  recommended  for  the  brightly 
toned  costume  .  .  .  red  .  .  .  and  black. 

Heather  Beige — A  versatile  color,  important  for  general  wear 
.  .  .  with  the  smart  blues,  black  and  rose  tones. 

Hindu  Beige — A  rich  brown  beige,  friendly  with  a  wide  range 
of  brown,  greens,  blues,  and  black. 

Playtime — A  light  copper  carried  over  from  the  summer  sea¬ 
son  for  lighter  ensembles  and  black. 

Chink — A  golden  tone  for  wear  with  the  similar  colors  in 
shoes  and  fabrics,  as  a  contrast  for  greens,  blues,  browns  and 
black. 

Peru  Coft'cr — Vibrant  and  burnished,  this  copper  hue  is  for 
wear  with  matching  leathers,  dark  tones  of  green,  navy,  brown 
and  black. 

Bottle  Brown — A  new  gentle  brown  tone,  developed  to  wear 
with  the  Cubana  and  Oak  Brown  leathers. 

Earth — A  brown  taupe,  it  harmonizes  with  all  the  darker 
costume  shades. 

Rock — .X  taupe,  for  wear  with  the  darker  greys,  blues  and 
black. 

Warrior — .A  high  fashion,  iridescent  shade,  smartly  keyed  to 
match  the  red  leathers  .  .  .  .\cajou  and  Red  Cedar  and  as  a  con¬ 
trast  with  grey  or  navy. 

The  Allen-A  Company 

Date — An  extremely  dark  gunmetal. 

Symphony — A  deep  brown — black. 

Matinee — A  subtle  brown  of  metallic  cast. 

Rendezvous — A  swagger  navy. 

Club — A  medium  grey  of  taupe  cast. 

Stroller — A  light  brown. 

Business — Similar  to  Textile  Color  Card  “Avenue”.  A 
medium  neutral  beige. 

Formal — Similar  to  Textile  Color  Card  “Carib".  radiant 
copper  tone. 

Dance— Similar  to  Tffktile  Color  Card  “Rio”.  A  rich  blue  of 
rosy  undertone. 


Outdoor — .\  distinct  taupe. 

Concert — .A  taupe  with  a  brown  cast. 

Tcatimc — Similar  to  Textile  Color  Card  “.Andes”.  .A  subdued 
light  brown. 

Cocktail — Similar  to  Textile  Color  Card  “Incatan”.  .A  warm 
golden  copper. 

Opera — Similar  to  Textile  Color  Card  “Blushglo”.  A  sun  tone 
of  blush  cast. 

Hostess — Similar  to  Textile  Color  Card  “Burnt  Sugar”.  A 
glowing  light  brown. 

Travel — Similar  to  Textile  Color  Card  “Cafe  Clair”.  .An 
animated  light  brown. 

Bridge — .A  gunmetal. 

Uptoien — A  taupe  with  a  grey  cast. 

Shopper — Similar  to  Textile  Color  Card  “Smoketone”.  -A 
medium  taupe  grey. 

Archer  Hosiery 

The  copper  trend  in  hosiery  colors  is  represented  by  new 
versions  of  three  last-season  colors — Sundart — Indian  Sun — 
Coppennist — each  of  these  with  a  mellow  quality. 

The  new  trend  to  lighter  and  livelier  browns  is  reflected  in 
Cedarhark  and  ll'oodbrozen,  two  new  rich  browns  of  important 
fashion  significance. 

Oakleaf,  Mystic  Beige  and  a  new  Fall  Turf — brown,  greyed 
and  tan  beiges — express  the  new  l)eige  hosiery  fashion. 

The  taupetones,  Blend  and  Taupedust  also  Dark  Gunmetal  are 
continued  as  clas;ics  for  conservatives. 

Coquette  is  a  new  evening  shade  representing  the  color  tone 
that  wdl  be  the  favorite  for  formal  wear  because  of  its  versatile 
blending  (juality. 

Light  Gunmetal  is  an  additional  gunmetal  shade  having  a 
definite  grey  cast.  This  color  will  have  increasing  conservative 
costume  acceptance. 

Berkshire  Knitting  Mills 

Han'cst — .A  soft,  reddish  copper  designed  to  harmonize  with 
red  cedar  and  acajou  shades  and  contrast  with  black  and  dark 
fall  shades. 

Cider — A  vivid,  yellow  copper  to  accent  black,  greys,  greens, 
rusts  and  browns. 

Maple-leaf — .A  red-brown,  iridiscent  shade  for  wear  with  red 
cedar  and  acajou  and  fall  promotional  colors  in  leathers  and  an 
accent  for  black,  brown,  grey,  green  and  rust. 

Red  Fox — A  red-brown  intended  for  promotional  use.  This 
color  is  recommended  in  sheer  weights. 

Partridge — A  taupe  with  a  brown  cast. 

Baybcrry — A  conservative  medium  grey. 

Pheasant — .Another  taupe  with  a  grey  cast. 

Woodsmoke — A  dark  gunmetal  with  a  warm  brown  tone. 
Pine  Cone — .A  warm  brown-black  intended  as  a  promotional 
color. 

Tinsel — A  light  shade  with  an  iridiscent  cast,  recommended 
for  evening  and  formal  afternoon  wear  and  later  with  light 
dresses  under  fur  coats. 

Brown  Durrell  Compa.ny 

Trapeze — .A  medium  neutral  taupe  for  costumes  of  black, 
navy,  greyed  blues,  wine,  blue  greens  or  purple. 

Peanuts — .A  medium  beige  for  light  contrast  with  dark  beige, 
neutral  browns,  bright  green,  navy,  medium  blue,  wine  or  black. 

Harlequin — .A  dark  gunmetal  suggested  as  a  dark  complement 
with  costumes  of  black  or  navy. 

Acrobat — .A  dark  neutral  taupe  for  subdued  harmony  with 
costumes  of  black,  navy,  dark  grey  or  blue  green. 

Mustard — .A  soft  reddish  copper  for  bright  contrast  with  cos¬ 
tumes  of  black,  brown,  rust,  green  or  grey. 

Tan  Bark — A  medium  glowing  brown  smart  with  costumes  of 
the  new  red  browns,  yellow  and  blue  greens,  navy,  rust  or  black. 

Arena — A  warm  dark  brown  for  dark  contrast  with  costumes 
of  dark  brown,  yellow  and  blue  greens,  rust  or  red  wine. 
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Barker — A  soft  true  grey  for  wear  with 
costumes  of  navy  or  black,  if  grey  acces¬ 
sories  are  used. 

Mardi  Gras — A  delicate  apricot  tint  for 
evening  wear. 

Saiidust — -A  medium  true  brown  to 
harmonize  with  costumes  of  brown, 
green,  rust,  red  or  wine. 

Gyt'sy — A  rich  wine  brown  for  dark 
contrast  with  costumes  of  red  brown,  yel¬ 
low  green  or  dark  rust. 

Domino — .A  bronze-black  for  dark  con¬ 
trast  with  black. 

Hot  Doff — A  glowing  dark  copper  for 
wear  with  new  leather  tones  of  copper, 
and  costumes  of  brown,  green  or  rust. 

Crackcrjack — .A  bright  yellow  copper 
for  bright  contrast  with  costumes  of  navy, 
black,  beige,  grey,  green  or  brown. 

Po/i/iy — .A  bright  reddish  copper  for 
bright  contrast  with  costumes  of  black, 
navy  or  grey. 

Lolli[<of> — -A  warm  beige  for  wear  with 
costumes  of  black,  navy,  grey,  Iwige  or 
green. 

Plantation — .A  soft  l)eige  for  early  fall 
wear  with  costumes  of  l)eige,  grey,  navy 
or  green. 

Marshnialloze — .A  light  taupe  for  early 
fall  wear  with  costumes  of  black,  navy, 
grey  or  wine. 

Burso.n  Knitting  Co.mpany 

The  woolen  colors  of  the  Burson  Knit¬ 
ting  Company  contain  18  brown  shades 
in  solid  and  due-tone  blends.  There  are 
included,  the  popular  shades  of  gunmetal. 
dark  gunmetal,  grey,  oxford  and  black. 
The  browns  are  receiving  the  greatest 
fashion  emphasis  and  the  rich  animated 
browns  in  graduated  light,  medium  and 
dark  shades  are  supplemented  with 
tempered  neutral  blends  including  a  dark 
taiu)c  of  solid  tone  blend. 

C.4NNON  Mills 

In  all  the  lines  of  hosiery  offered  by 
Cannon,  the  colors  of  the  Textile  Color 
Card  .\ssociation  are  maintained  through¬ 
out. 

Davenport  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Humming  bird  shades  for  fall  and 
winter  1937-38: 

.henite — Recommended  for  early  fall 
wear,  with  many  new  costume  shades,  in¬ 
cluding  neutral  browns,  dark  beiges, 
greens  of  all  types,  navy  and  medium 
bines,  light  wine  tones  and  other  reds, 
greys  and  black. 

Basaar — ,A  warm  sunburnt  beige,  for 
wear  with  greens,  warm  browns,  navy, 
deep  red  and  Winter  Sports  Colors.  A 
complement  to  pastels  in  evening  cos¬ 
tumes. 

Cafe  Clair — Because  it  keys  smartly 
with  fashionable  new  costume  tones  of 
Warm  brown,  including  the  rich  coffee 
tyi)e,  rust  shades  of  brownish  cast,  dark¬ 
er  greens  of  bluish  or  yellowish  tonality 
and  black.  Especially  adapted  to  sheer 
types. 

Cruise — Complements  many  new  cos¬ 
tume  shades  for  early  Fall,  and  animated 
Winter  Sports  Colors.  Very  smart  with 
evenings  gowns  in  pastels,  white,  black 
or  the  brilliant  Pan-American  Colors. 

Cubatan — .A  sun  shade  of  soft  blush 
cast.  Blends  with  beiges  and  light 
browns  of  rosy  cast  and  also  goes  with 
a  wide  range  of  blues,  light  rusts,  medi¬ 
um  blush  greens,  rose  tones,  bluish  red, 
such  as  the  ruby  type,  and  black.  An  even- 


The  VISIBLE  RESULTS 


of  an  Invisible  Hosiery  Promotion 


T'  HE  steady,  profitable  volume  upon  which  your  business 
depends  comes  from  a  24  hour-a-day  “promotion”  that  costs 
you  not  one  cent — if  the  brands  you  carry  are  “Brosco” 
Finished. 

“Brosco”  Finishes  are  responsible  for  the  eye-appealing  low 
luster,  fine  texture  of  quality  hosiery  .  .  .  turn  “just-looking” 
patrons  into  buying  customers.  And,  even  more  important, 
“Brosco”  Finishes  give  hosiery  the  spot  and  run  resistant, 
longer  wearing  qualities  that  continue  to  sell  the  hosiery  long 
after  it  has  left  the  store.  Hosiery  “Brosco”  Finished,  spells 
VALUE  through  and  through;  meets  every  demand  of  your 
customers  .  .  .  and  brings  them  back  again  and  again  .  .  . 
buying  .  .  .  boosting  .  .  .  “sold”  on  the  retailer  as  well  as 
the  hosiery. 

Take  advantage  of  this  “invisible  promotion”  for  a  busier 
hosiery  department  and  a  fatter  volume.  Insist  on  hosiery, 
“Brosco”  Finished — your  customers  do! 

SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC. 

COLLINS  &  WESTMORELAND  STREETS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 
IN  CANADA— 

SCHOLLER  BROS.,  LTD.,  WELLAND  &  VINE  STS., ST.  CATHARINES,  ONT. 
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ing  color  for  wear  with  white,  pastels,  black  and  the  spirited 
Pan-American  Colors. 

Gypsy — A  dark  neutral  beige,  for  wear  with  both  browns  anil 
black  in  costumes.  May  be  worn  with  greens,  blues,  neutral 
browns  and  shades  of  red. 

Incatan — Has  considerable  fashion  prestige  as  a  rich  comple¬ 
ment  to  costumes  in  greens,  especially  those  of  yellowish  cast, 
warm  tans  and  browns,  vibrant  rust  and  coppery  shades,  navy, 
black  and  gay  sports  hues. 

Magnet — An  animated  brown.  Good  as  a  very  new  street 
shade.  Smart  for  wear  with  costume  tones  of  warm  brown.  Also 
a  smart  contrast  to  black. 

Misty — A  medium  beige,  especially  smart  with  brown  and 
black.  Particularly  good  in  the  sheerer  types. 

Saunter — A  coffee  beige  for  general  wear  with  Fall  costumes 
in  the  smart  purplish  grape  and  plum  shades,  vintage  reds,  in¬ 
cluding  the  “currant  wine”  version,  restrained  browns  as  “brown 
smoke”  type,  greys,  blues  in  the  navy  range  and  especially  black. 

Smoke — For  general  wear  with  costumes  in  the  vintage  range 
including  the  “ruby  wine”  and  “red  currant”  renditions,  purplish 
shades  such  as  “pressed  grape”  and  “blue  plum”  types,  navy,  and 
other  subdued  blues,  greys  and  black. 

Sun  Glozo — A  shade  with  a  rich  burnished  cast,  chic  with 
cruise  and  resort  clothes  in  white  and  pastels.  An  accent  to 
rust  and  copper  tones.  A  popular  color  for  evening  wear. 

Gotham  Silk  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc. 

Smoketone — Medium  taupe  grey,  to  wear  with  black,  porto  red, 
red  currant,  scone  grey  and  mayfair  grey. 

Bareelona — Neutral  brownish  grey,  to  wear  with  black,  pressed 
grape,  french  grape,  marine  blue,  and  mayfair  grey. 

A'i’enue — Medium  neutral  beige,  to  wear  with  swagger  blue, 
boater  blue,  mayfair  grey,  ruby  wine  and  oriental  oxblood. 

Sun  Valley — Clear  brown,  to  wear  with  brown  smoke  and 
coffee  brown. 

Mink — A  rich  brown,  to  wear  with  nicotine  brown,  pine  green, 
clangreen,  and  arcady  green. 

Andes — Subdued  light  brown,  to  wear  with  brown  smoke, 
cafe  brown,  coffee  brown,  dove  blue,  blue  plum,  pressed  grape, 
french  grape,  mayfair  grey,  and  scone  grey. 

Windsor — neutral  beige,  to  wear  with  swagger  blue  and 
boater  blue. 

Plaza  Beige — A  warm  light  beige,  to  wear  with  hunting  green 
and  mayfair  grey. 

Inca — A  warm  golden  copper,  to  wear  with  black,  hunting 
green,  canyon  red.  Acajou  red,  Cubana,  and  the  new  Scottish 
clan  colors. 

Cedar — A  burnished  copper,  to  wear  with  cinnamon  bark, 
copperclay,  red  cedar,  and  the  brighter  winter  sports  colors. 

Radiance — Light  rosy  copper,  to  wear  with  silver,  highland 
blue,  the  bright  winter  sports  colors,  and  the  brilliant  new 
Pan-American  colors. 

Daivn — A  sparkling  golden  beige,  to  wear  with  evening  colors, 
black,  or  gold. 

Valencia,  (dark  grey)  ;  Gunmetal,  Black,  White. 

Cafe  Clair — An  animated  light  brown,  to  wear  with  auburn 
brown,  pine  green,  arcady  green,  and  clangreen. 

Rio — A  rosy  brown,  to  wear  with  black,  auburn  brown,  glen¬ 
garry  green,  trotteur  green,  araby  green,  red  copper,  zinnia  rust, 
antique  mahogany,  oakbrown,  and  the  new  Scottish  clan  colors. 

Mascara — Off-black,  to  wear  with  the  brown  fur  tones  and 
black. 

Harrington  and  Waring 

This  manufacturer  offers  the  colors  of  the  Textile  Color  Card 
Association  unless  other  colors  are  designated  by  those  for 
whom  they  make  goods  to  order.  Their  card  indicates  five  new 
shades  and  four  shades  carried  over  from  earlier  cards. 

The  new  colors  are  (as  given  on  the  Textile  Color  Cards) 
Burnt  Sugar,  Blusliglo,  Rio,  Incatan  and  Andes. 

The  repeated  shades  are  Carib  which  is  expected  to  continue 
its  popularity  particularly  in  larger  cities;  Cafe  Clair,  Avenue 
and  Smoketone,  all  of  which  they  tell  me,  are  proven  colors 
with  tones  that  will  blend  correctly  with  the  color  trend  now 
indicated  in  ready-to-wear  for  the  coming  season. 

'  Holeproof  Hosiery  Co. 

Five  new  colors  offered  by  Holeproof  are : 

Matinee — Is  a  soft  rosy  beige  for  afternoon  wear.  While  a 
neutral  4t  is  brighter,  newer,  and  more  youthful  than  In-Be¬ 
tween. 


Will  O’  the  Wisp — Is  a  new  iridiscent,  not  too  red  and  not  too 
beige.  It  adds  a  touch  to  a  black  costume.  Sell  this  color  in  both 
natural  and  artificial  light.  Attractive  in  sheer  numbers  only. 

Rio  Rust — It  is  mahogany  in  tone  and  is  designed  to  wear  with 
the  new  cedar,  red  browns  and  wine  colors.  Suggested  for  use 
in  any  Pan-American  promotion. 

Football  Brown — A  new  soft  brown  as  lively  as  its  name. 
It  is  to  be  worn  with  dark  brown  shoes  and  apparel  as  well  as 
high  sport  colors. 

Pussy  Willow — .\  new  l)eige  grey,  warm  and  soft  in  tone.  If 
she  must  have  grey,  it  will  harmonize  with  any  tone  of  grey 
apparel. 

Carryover  Colors: 

Neiv  Yorker — Because  matching  beige  hose  and  gloves  are  a 
1937  note,  it  is  expected  the  popularitv  of  this  idea  will  make 
this  shade  a  good  one  through  Fall  and  Winter. 

Sun  Valley — This  rose  copper  should  maintain  its  popularity 
for  wear  with  black  by  the  youthful,  fashion  conscious  portion 
t)f  customers.  Also  good  for  evening  wear. 

Holiday — Following  the  summer  demand  for  daytime  skin 
tones,  this  should  be  popular  as  an  evening  color.  The  high- 
fashion  minded  will  like  this  shade  for  wear  with  afternoon 
black  but  it  is  not  expected  that  volume  trade  will  be  ready 
for  this  advanced  note. 

In-Between — “Goes  with  everything.” 

All-in-One — A  soft  not-too-dark  brown  for  wear  with  darker 
browns,  tweed  mixtures  and  rich  deep  colors. 

Also  carried  over  will  be  Black  Magic,  Smoky,  Clear,  Every 
Day,  and  Town  Topics. 

Holeproof  presents  these  novelties : 

Porthole  Mesh — A  round  tailored  sports  mesh  recommended 
for  serviceability. 

The  Gay  Deceiver — A  fine  lacy  afternoon  and  evening  mesh, 
so  called  because  it  is  flattering  to  the  leg. 

Dark  Heels — Black  and  Brown  in  an  adequate  selection  of 
colors. 

Holeproof  believes  hosiery  texture  remains  important  with 
daytime  skirts  continuing  to  be  short  and  the  ankle  length  even¬ 
ing  skirt  gaining  in  favor. 

They  also  point  out  that,  important  to  hosiery  departments  is 
the  compromise  evening  length  which  promises  to  solve  the 
short  versus  long  gown  issue.  It  is  an  “up  in  the  front”  sweep- 
ingly  long  in  the  back  hemline. 

Interstate  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Ituatan — A  radiant  copper  that  blends  with  russet  tones, 
green,  navy  and  black. 

Avenue — A  warm  light  brown  for  autumn  tweeds  and  all 
bright  woolens.  Also  good  with  navy  and  black. 

Beige  Brown — A  medium  brown  with  beige  cast  for  dark 
prints.  Good  with  navy,  black,  brown  and  green. 

Cafe  Clair — A  lively  brown  with  mocha  tone:  keys  with  the 
new  costume  tones  of  warm  browns,  rust  shades,  and  darker 
greens. 

Burnt  Sugar — An  iridiscent  shade  for  wear  with  the  new 
leather  colors.  A  high  fashioned  color  recommended  in  sheer 
hosiery. 

Andes — subdued  biown  for  general  wear  with  costumes  in 
purplish  grape  and  plum  shades,  vintage  reds  and  black. 

.\utineg — A  brownish  taupe  that  harmonizes  with  all  the 
dark  fall  costumes.  Suitable  for  navy,  brown  and  black. 

Taupe — A  versatile  shade  for  black,  brown,  wine  and  navy. 
Blends  with  smoke  grey. 

Gunmetal — A  staple  color  for  wear  with  black,  grey  or  navy. 
Always  a  popular  shade  in  service  weights. 

Off  Black — A  purplish  black — recommended  in  sheer  hosiery 
as  the  smart  shade  with  black  apparel  and  costumes  with  black 
accessories. 

Noi’clties — A  three  thread  all  silk  black  heel  stocking  and  a 
mesh  stocking. 

Larkwood  Silk  Hosiery  Mills 

In  the  new  rich  versions  of  the  light,  TOlden  and  reddish 
shades  presented  by  Larkwood  there  are  Wanda,  Coppcrcoin  and 
Indian  Copper. 

Redivood  is  a  brown  of  rosy  cast  considered  to  be  smart 
with  black.  Praline,  a  richer  brown;  Antelope,  a  new  tan  beige; 
Log’wood,  a  neutral  brown  beige;  Grege,  a  beige  with  a  grey 
undertone  and  Tatipezeood  is  a  medium  taupe  shade  with  a 
brown  undertone. 
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Skxiark  is  an  evening  shade  in  skin-tone.  Designed  for  wear 
with  evening  shades  and  metal  brocades. 

Marshall  Field  &  Company 

The  colors  this  company  stresses  as  possible  leaders  are : 
Iroquoise  Beige — A  neutral  beige  that  blends  beautifully  with 
wines,  blues  and  greens. 

Cayuga  Tan — A  warm  neutral  tan  that  makes  a  gay  comple¬ 
ment  for  black.  An  all  season  color  in  ail  black. 

Doeskin — A  perennial  favorite  for  all  colors.  A  warm  taupe 
on  the  brown  side  to  wear  with  black,  brown  and  green. 

Crees  Greige — A  lighter  tone  in  the  grey-heige  family.  They 
believe  this  will  be  a  perfect  all  weight,  all  season,  new  shade 
ideal  for  footliall  shades. 

Chit'fe^imv  Tan — Is  a  warm  tan,  designed  for  sun  tanned 
skins,  purposed  for  early  fall  promotions. 

Mohaiek  Tan — A  fall  interpretation  of  copper  is  especially 
recommended  for  the  new  brown  in  sheer  weights. 

Redskin — A  new  reddish  tan  is  designed  to  complement  the 
new  red  browns  and  “burnt  wine”  shades.  Best  in  sheer  numbers. 

Cherokee  Beige — Is  claimed  to  be  a  new  “dark  horse”  hosiery 
shade  to  wear  with  green  and  later  with  the  new  fall  browns. 
Recommended  in  all  weights. 

Seneca  Broivn — Is  a  true  brown  intended  for  medium  and 
sheer  weights.  Intended  for  wear  with  brown  furs  and  hunting 
green. 

Ranger —  A  perennial  favorite  for  all  colors.  A  warm  taupe 
found  to  be  in  demand  for  wear  with  "rey  furs. 

Bison — A  conservative  dark  taupe  designated  for  wear  with 
black,  navy,  oxford  and  grey. 

Pale  Moon — Stands  apart  in  this  line  for  evening  wear,  “not 
too  pink  and  not  too  pale”  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be 
favored  for  wear  with  black,  white  and  pastels. 

May  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Five  of  the  leading  colors  in  the  B.  V.  May  line  are  given  as 
Plaaa  Beige,  a  warm  light  beige;  Avenue,  a  medium  beige; 
Carib,  a  rosy  coppery  tone;  Moondttsk,  taupe-like  grey  and 
Cuhanlan,  which  is  a  golden  saddle  tan.  These  shades  are  offered 
in  service  weights. 

Plasa  Beige,  Carib,  Cubantan,  Noonday  (a  soft  grey  beige) 
and  Sunhaze  (a  warm  gold  beige)  are  shades  featured  in  the 
sheer  numbers. 

Nolde  &  Horst  Sales  Co. 

Pafirika — A  red  fox  shade  in  stockings,  smart  with  green, 
black,  grey  or  navy. 

Tara — A  Georgia  Clay  color,  reddish  in  tone.  Blends  with  the 
new  reddish  browns,  smart  contrast  for  green  or  black. 

Gypsy  Brown — A  copper  brown  for  bright  sports  colors,  gold, 
rust,  red,  green.  Also  good  with  darker  browns  or  black. 

Red  Setter — Sleek  red  brown,  high  fashion  stocking  color 
in  the  filmiest  chiffons.  A  mere  nothing  over  the  skin.  For 
cedar  browns,  black  or  green. 

Malaga — A  wine  beige.  The  stocking  color  for  vintage  tones, 
acajou  red,  mahogany,  black  and  rosy  browns.  Smart  with 
beige. 

Ambcrtan — A  favorite  brown  beige  for  wear  with  any  dark 
daytime  color.  Rival  of  the  taupe  stocking  for  wear  with  black 
or  brown. 

Taupe — The  suave  neutral  for  black  or  brown.  Good  with 
grey  or  navy.  Conservative  shade. 

Smoke — \  gun  grey  stocking  shade  to  harmonize  with  grey 
of*  black.  Now  a  limited  staple  because  of  the  trend  for  lighter 
colors. 

Primrose — Petal  tone  for  evening  wear  with  pastels,  black, 
white  or  silver. 

IVinter  Sun — Vibrant  color  for  afternoon  or  evening.  Gives 
warmth  to  smart  contrast  for  pale  or  vivid  gowns  black  or 
white.  Good  with  gold. 

Acorn — A  tree  brown.  Limited  color  in  sheers.  Chiefly  for 
wear  with  oak  and  coffee  browns  or  dark  green. 

Tea-tan — A  five  o’clock  color.  For  afternoon  wear  with 
black,  brown,  blue  or  wine. 

Northmont  Hosiery  Corporation 

Cashezo — A  rich  coppery  hue — complements  new  fall  shades 
of  rust  and  copper  tones,  greens,  warm  browns  and  beiges. 

Sudan — A  wine  beige — A  rich  contrast  to  green  costumes, 
those  of  yellow  cast,  warm  tans  and  browns. 


Classique — A  medium  beige — Harmonizing  with  light  browns 
of  rosy  cast,  light  rusts,  medium  bluish-greens  and  rose  tones. 

Mauri — A  gentle  copper — Complements  greens  of  all  types, 
medium  browns  and  neutral  browns. 

Nubia — Distinctive  coffee  brown — Well  with  rust  shades  of 
brownish  cast,  darker  greens  and  black. 

Mokee — A  soft  beige — To  wear  with  rich  browns,  coffee 
beige  or  dark  green. 

Misty — Subdued  greyish  taupe — In  trend  with  navy,  purple, 
wine  or  gray. 

Gloam — A  neutral  tauj)e — Refines  all  dark  colors. 

Ming — A  darker  taupe — Pleasing  to  black  or  dark  brown, 
wine,  navy  or  smoke  grey. 

Smoke — A  fashionable  shade — To  wear  with  greys,  purplish 
tones,  vintage  reds,  navy  and  black. 

New  in  the  Northmont  line  is  a  three  thread,  forty-five  gauge 
number. 

Phoenix  Hosiery  Co. 

Featured  in  the  Phoenix  line  are  five  beige  tones ; 

Snap — A  deep  rich  goblen  beige. 

Flippant — A  glowing  warm  beige. 

Saucy — A  deep  coppery  beige. 

Thrill — A  subtle,  cooler  blend  of  beige. 

Gay — A  light  glowing  golden  beige. 

These  shades  are  recommended  for  wear  with  all  costume 
colors  except  wine  and  are  especially  blended  for  rust  tones. 

Charm — A  skin  tone  is  designed  for  evening  wear. 
Highlighted  are  three  brown  tones : 

Dash — A  true  neutral  brown. 

Frisky — A  warm,  rich  brown. 

Pert — A  light,  true  brown. 

These  darker  shades  are  recommended  for  the  more-volume 
customer  who  has  not  yet  accepted  the  beige  tones. 

Neutral  tones  include ; 

Smoketone — A  staple  taupe  for  black  and  blue. 

Candid — A  new  taupe,  blended  for  grey  blues  and  black. 
Storm  Cloud — A  medium  neutral  for  blue,  grey  and  black. 
Mica — A  light,  neutral  for  black,  blue  and  grey. 

Grey  tones  are : 

Gungrey — A  gunmetal  grey. 

Dapper — A  medium  grey. 

Propper-McCallum  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc. 

Evenglo — A  soft  blush  cast,  especially  for  wear  with  formal 
afternoon  and  evening  clothes. 

Apricot — A  rich  coppery  hue  with  a  rosy  glow  and  comple¬ 
ments  many  new  costume  shades  for  early  fall. 

Iridium — Emphasized  as  a  very  new  fall  interpretation  of  the 
radiant  copper  range. 

Clipper  Tan — Expresses  the  important  new  style  tendency  in 
animated  hosiery  shades  of  rosy  cast. 

Redskin — Stressed  in  sheer  versions  as  a  new  high  fashion 
shade  of  lively  brown  having  a  warm  rosy  cast. 

Szvagger — A  popular  tone  again  recommended  for  early  fall 
wear  because  it  is  correct  with  many  new  costume  shades. 

Cigarette — Retains  its  strong  style  position  of  the  past  winter 
as  it  keys  with  new  costume  tones  of  warm  brown. 

Peter  Pan — Because  of  its  neutral  qualities  it  has  wide  use 
for  general  wear. 

French  Taupe — For  the  conservative  who  likes  a  rich  taupe. 
Black  Cherry — A  new  version  of  the  off-black  family. 

Quaker  Hosiery  Co. 

Starglozo — A  luminous  color  for  evening.  Smart  with  light 
or  dark  gowns,  gold  or  silver  sandals. 

Blushtan — A  warm  color  for  rose-rust,  blue  or  wine.  Cos¬ 
tume  shade. 

Rosezvood — Smart  with  reddish  tan  accessories.  Good  con¬ 
trast  for  black. 

Cedartone — Flattering  with  rose-brown,  Windsor  tan,  green 
or  black. 

Sunbronze — Copper  gold  for  contrast  with  all  dark  colors, 
black,  brown,  green  or  grey. 
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Bisque — A  winter  beige  for  wine  or  beige.  Also  smart  with 
brown.  A  volume  color. 

Marsh — A  beige  brown.  versatile  stocking  color  for  town 
with  the  dark  costume. 

Riff — A  soft  tone  to  blend  with  oak  and  coffee  browns. 

Doeskin — A  brown  taupe  for  wear  with  black,  brown  or  navy 
blue.  A  conservative  staple  shade. 

Peter  Pan — A  taupe  grey  for  fall  and  winter  greys.  Also 
smart  for  wine.  A  favorite  for  black. 

Pussy  IPilloTo — A  soft  grey  for  wear  with  the  grey  costume. 
Nifjht  Shade — A  black-brown  color  for  wear  with  black  and 
brown,  in  sheer  hosiery.  Smart  with  the  cocktail  or  dinner  dress. 

Rollins  Hosiery  Mills 

Comet — A  light  coppertint  for  black,  navy  and  Cubana-rust 
costumes  and  accessories.  For  resort  and  evening  pastels. 

Ilii/hieay — A  copper-beige  for  the  new  greens,  the  Cubana- 
nist  and  cop])er  range,  coffee  browns,  navy  blue  and  black. 

Cai'alcade — A  new  copper  for  the  Ked  Cedar  fabric  and 
leather  colors,  also  smart  with  Evergreen,  grey  and  black. 

Ramble — A  new  brown  with  versatile  blending  qualities,  for 
the  reddish  browns  and  rusts,  green,  grey,  navy  and  black. 

Caraivn — A  rich  light  brown.  A  new  and  smart  blend  for  the 
brown  fashions  in  costume  colors,  also  beige  and  green. 

Trek — tan  l)eige  of  early  fall  importance  for  black,  the 
new  greens  and  browns,  and  the  greyed  tweeds. 

Trailer — An  important  brown  beige  neutral,  blends  with  the 
entire  brown  range,  excellent  with  green,  beige  and  black. 

Horizon — A  greyed  beige  neutral  for  the  greyed  browns  and 
rosy  rusts,  mahogany  and  garnet  shades,  green,  navy  and  black. 

I  Ping — A  light  brown-taupe  for  coffee  brown  fabrics  and 
leathers.  Evergreen,  the  mahogany  shades,  garnet,  navy  and 
black. 

Smoketone — A  darker  taupe.  A  preference  color  with  con¬ 
servatives  for  black,  navy  and  medium  blues,  brown,  grey  and 
wine. 

Roman  Stripe  Mills 

Forum — A  new  nude  which  tones  to  the  skin,  for  evening 
colors. 

Jai'elin — A  coppertone  for  evening  and  resort  wear  colors — 
also  for  daytime  wear  with  rust  or  navy  costumes  and  black. 

Triumf>h — A  golden  copper,  new  and  radiant — richly  comple¬ 
ments  green,  copper,  rust,  and  warm  browns — distinctive  with 
black  and  navy  blue. 

Torch — A  reddish  copper — new  and  smart  with  grey  tweeds, 
evergreen  and  black — a  blending  color  for  red  cedar. 

Fmpire — A  new  brown  of  rosy  undertone — for  blend  with  the 
new  mahogany  and  rosy  brown,  acajou  red,  the  brown  wines, 
evergreen  and  navy — a  new  hosiery  note  with  black. 

Pagan — A  new  lighter  brown,  blends  effectively  with  browns 
— a  distinctive  accessory  shade  for  tan  or  Iwige  tweeds,  also 
green. 

Terra — A  beige  of  tan  tonality  for  wear  with  browns,  grey 
tweeds,  and  black — complements  the  new  green  gamme. 

Garland — A  brown  beige  neutral  keys  smartly  with  costume 
browns,  and  greens  of  yellow  and  bluish  tone  and  for  wear 
with  black. 

Romany— A  beige  neutral  with  a  slightly  greyed  undertone — 
a  utility  color  complementing  a  wide  range  of  costume  colors. 

Chariot — A  mellowed  brown  taupe  of  medium  tone — a  greyed 
neutral  for  wear  with  navy  blue,  dark  grey,  wine  tones,  and  black. 

Van  Raalte  Co. 

Glory — An  evening  shade  which  remains  lively  and  gay  under 
artificial  light. 

Glitter — A  daytime  golden  l)eige  that  is  gay  as  the  new  season 
and  full  of  high  spirit. 

Merrigold — A  radiant  deep  beige — that  tones  up  every  day¬ 
time  costume.  It  blends  well  with  black,  brown,  navy,  grey,  beige 
and  dark  or  bright  versions  of  red,  green  and  blue. 

Burnish — The  very  new,  the  very  smart  warmer  tone  to  wear 
at  all  hours  of  the  day.  It's  a  trifle  lighter  and  a  great  deal 
livelier  than  stocking  colors  have  been  in  years. 

Flash — Because  of  its  deep  red  copper  tone,  this  shade  looks 
its  best  when  worn  with  an  outfit  that  calls  for  reddish  brown 
shoes. 

Satin'wood — The  rich  softness  of  tone  of  a  redwood  is  ap¬ 


parent  in  this  flaming  beige  tone  with  the  faintest  mauve  under¬ 
tone.  It  is  a  shade  to  use  with  discrimination,  not  one  to  parade 
around  at  all  hours  of  the  day  with  whatever  outfit  one  happens 
to  be  wearing. 

Hafpitone — A  medium  brown,  lively  and  pleasing  and  of  a 
cast  that  can  well  be  worn  with  black  outfits  as  well  as  brown 
or  other  shades. 

Broion  Earth — A  soft  chocolate  brown,  not  too  deep  in  cast — 
but  still  giving  an  effect  for  darkness. 

Tango — A  medium  beige,  decidedly  conservative  without  lic- 
ing  old-fashioned.  Its  chief  asset  is  its  absolute  inconsiticuons- 
ness. 

Cruiser — An  out  and  out  grey  of  a  rather  deep  tone.  It  is 
chosen  by  those  who  have  a  <listinct  preference  for  grey  stock¬ 
ings,  regardless  of  whatever  the  current  fashion  may  be. 

Stroller — The  perennial  dark  tauiie  -*'ade  that  is  generally 
worn  with  black.  This  year  this  shade  will  l)e  the  choice  of  the 
ultra-conservative  customer. 

Trotter — \’ery  dark  and  (|uite  neutral  too  but  a  trifle  livelier 
than  Stroller.  It  ap|)eals  chiefly  to  the  very  conservative  and  is 
most  popular  in  wintry  climate  ;uid  stormy  weather. 

Oxford  Brou’it — A  deeu  blackish  brown  worn  when  a  very 
dark  effect  is  wanted,  with  black  or  brown. 

Gunmetal — .-K  dark  classic,  worn  with  black  when  a  very  dull 
and  .somber  effect  is  wanted. 

Wayne  Knitting  Mills 

Belle-Sharmeer  presents  a  three  sided  color  study  iu  fall 
colors:  the  copper  family;  the  new  brown  and  beige  blends  in 
rich  and  muted  accents ;  and  the  deep  taui)es  and  off-blacks. 

Included  in  the  copper  family  are  !nea  Copper,  Toltec  Tan 
and  Aztec. 

In  the  brown  and  beige  group  there  are  Maya  Beige,  Vueaiw 
Beige,  Andes  Brozvn  and  Llama  Brown. 

The  new  taupes  and  off-black  shades  are  Cassino,  Caris. 
Smoke  and  Ebony. 

Sun  Blonde  is  a  gold  with  a  touch  of  apricot  and  is  intended 
for  all-round  evening  wear  as  well  as  for  wear  with  the  new 
fall  amber  and  honey-beige  formal  afternoon  costumes. 

Belle-Sharmeer  are  fully  proi)ortione(l  in  leg  sizes  for  all 
types  of  women.  The  Slenderctte,  an  exclusive  version  of  the 
pointed  heel  designed  for  wear  with  pumos.  taners  its  heel  in 
proportion  to  each  leg  size,  providing  a  silhouetted  heel  of  the 
right  height  and  width  for  legs  of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  Slen- 
derette  heel  is  also  introduced  in  black. 


THE  SECTION  ENTITLED 

“Corsets  and  Brassieres 
Preview” 

which  immediately  follows,  was 
distributed  to  corset  buyers  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  summer  showings  of 
these  lines.  It  is  bound  into  this 
issue  of  The  Bulletin  as  a  per¬ 
manent  check  list  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  corset  departments. 
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A  Complete  Line 

for  every  figure— for  every 
occasion. 

^Weil  of  Youth 
for  slender  figures 

^^TwoWoy  Youthlostic*' 

for  overage  figures 

"  TwoWoy-OneWoy  " 
for  heavier  figures 

Half-Size 

for  shorter  women 

A’lure^* 

the  s-t-r-e-t-c-h-a-b-l-e  bra 
that  never  cuts  or  binds. 


THE  WARNER  BROTHERS  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

CHICAGO 

In  Canada :  Parisian  Corset  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Quebec 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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H.  1.  Klkimiaiis 


It’s  a 

Winner — 

PLAY  IT! 

• 

BY  H.  1.  KLEINHAUS 

Manager,  (am  I  rollers"  Congress 

1_3 1*'PRKSSI(  )X.  Recovery, 
I’ooni — it’s  almost  the  same  to  the 
corset  department — when  women 
are  “figure  minded."  There  was  a 
time  for  a  few  years  in  the  ’20's  when 
corset  de])artments  were  a  source  of 
concern ;  volume  was  drop])ing  and 
])rofits  were  declininj^  rapidly  al- 
thou{(h  at  the  time  nothinjj  was 
known  of  trade  e.\])erience  l)c*cau.se 
the  Controllers'  C'onjjress  reports  on 
Departmental  Merchandising  and 
OlH-rating  Results  were  .still  in  the 
realm  of  “things  to  come.” 

For  the  ])ast  few  years  the  ty])ical 
corset  department  hasn’t  had  any 
serious  prohlems  connected  witli 
sales  volume,  and  jirofits  have  been 
the  envy  of  many  other  dejiart- 
inents.  In  1935  the  Corset  and  Bras¬ 
siere  l)ei)artment  yielded  first  place 
from  the  jxiint  f)f  view  of  ratio  of 
pr(»fits  to  Furs,  hut  in  1936  it  re¬ 
gained  its  ]M)sition  as  leader,  step¬ 
ping  out  with  the  record  of  10.5% 
as  the  ])rofit  ratio  to  net  .sales,  with 
Rihl  Mins  (a  small  volume  depart¬ 


A  profit  leader— that's  the  corset  department. 
Mr.  Kleinhaus  undertakes  here  the  pleasant 
job  of  telling  how  and  why  it's  a  leader. 


ment )  next  with  10.3' {  and  Furs 
following  with  9.«S'f  profit  to  net 
sales. 

The  alMive  figures  relate  to  the 
average  performance  of  all  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores  (over 
$5(X).(XX).(X)  in  annual  sales )  rejxirt- 
iug  for  the  Controllers’  Congress 
annual  study.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  s])ecialty  stores  do  not 
meet  with  the  same  success  as  do 
de])artment  stores,  as  Table  1  Ixdow 
con.spicuously  indicates. 

W  hy  specialty  store  profits  should 
he  smaller  than  department  store 
])rofits  is  not  clear.  It  will  Ik*  ob¬ 
served  that  there  is  an  ujiward  trend 
of  ])rofits  from  year  to  year  in  the 
department  store  groups,  in  contra.st 
to  the  declining  trend  in  .siK'cialty 
stores.  'I'hese  latter  had  their  l)est 
year — in  the  corset  department — in 
1933.  In  1 9.56  department  store  cor- 
■set  jM’ofit  ratios  were  115%  of  1933 
figures,  whereas  siH*cialty  store  cor¬ 
set  de])artment  profit  ratios  were 
onlv  73%  in  19.56  com])ared  with 
19.53. 

inliereni  .Advantages 

I'here  are  ])rol)al)ly  certain  char- 
acteri.stics  relating  to  the  job  of  dis¬ 


tributing  corsets  and  brassieres  at 
retail  that  create  inherent  advantages 
compared  with  the  retiuiremeuts  of 
di.strilmting  other  lines.  These  char¬ 
acteristics  include : 

1.  The  merchandise  except  when 
branded  is  not  readily  identifiable 
nor  comparable  as  to  value  except 
|K)ssibly  by  tbe  professional  buyer; 
thus  it  is  not  so  likely  to  suffer  from 
])rice  com]H*tition. 

2.  While  the  merchandise  has 
some  fa.shion  angles,  these  are  not 
so  imiKirtant  as  in  the  case  of  other 
dress  acces.sories.  thus  the  risk  of 
loss  is  le.ss. 

3.  The  sale  of  corsets  and  bras¬ 
sieres  is  not  subject  to  wide  .season¬ 
al  fluctuations. 

4.  In  the  average  store,  inventory 
values  ]H*r  srpiare  foot  of  selling 
.space  run  higher  than  for  the  store 
as  a  whole  thus  developing  certain 
advantages  in  oi^erating  costs  based 
on  the  department’s  area. 

The  first  phase  of  merchandising 
which  attracts  attention  is  the  mark¬ 
on.  Going  back  over  a  jx'riod  of 
years  it  is  found  that  the  aunulative 
markon  for  the  typical  store  in  the 
$2.000, (XX)  to  $5,000,000  volume 
classification — and  this  is  usuallv  a 


Table  I 

Table  Showing  Net  Profit  in  Ratio  to  Sales  in  Corset  Departments 
l‘>32-1936 

I)<‘inirtmenl  Sinres  (in  Volume  Group  Clniiitificntionx)  anil  Specialty  Sloreii* 


Year 

/ 

II 

III 

ir 

r 

n 

l‘J.52 

9.9 

7.5 

7.7 

9.4 

9.1 

4.1 

19.53 

9.7 

9.9 

9.3 

9.3 

9.2 

7.1 

19.54 

11.7 

10.0 

9.4 

8.3 

9.5 

5.9 

19.5.5 

10.4 

11.3 

10.2 

10.6 

10.1 

5.2 

19.59 

12.1 

11.9 

10.7 

10.2 

10.7 

5.2 

*rir(nii)  Classifications: 


Group 

Dcparlwciif  Stores  with  Animal  Sales  of: 

I 

$5(K),(MK)-$1,000,0(M) 

II 

$l,0(K).(XH)-$2, 000.000 

III 

$2.(XK).000-$5.0(H).0(K) 

IV 

$5.(XX).(XX)-$10,«XX).(XX) 

\’ 

Over  $10,000,000 

VI 

•Siiecialty  Stores  with  annual 
sales  over  $5(X).0(X) 
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classification  well  representative  of 
the  department  store  group  as  a 
whole — has  been  consistently  over 
40%.  This  is  somewhat  in  excess  of 
the  figure  for  the  store  as  a  whole 
which  usually  ranges  between  37% 
and  39%. 

When  the  comparison  is  con¬ 
tinued  further  with  respect  to  mark- 
downs  as  well  as  markon  it  develops 
that  the  corset  experience  has  been 
enviable  and  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
figures  shown  year  in  and  year  out 
for  apparel  (outer  garment  depart¬ 
ments).  These  departments  rarely 
show  typical  markon  percentages 
above  39%  and  normally  suffer 
markdoven  losses  of  12%  and  more 
in  contrast  to  about  4.5%  in  corsets 
and  brassieres. 

Monthly  Distribution 

It  was  remarked  earlier  in  these 
comments  that  the  seasonal  influence 
is  less  important  in  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  corsets  than  in  other  depart¬ 
ments.  This  will  be  noted  in  Table 
II  which  shows  the  monthly  distri¬ 
bution  of  sales  of  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  of  the  years  1934 
and  1935  over  the  country  as  a 
whole,  compared  with  certain  other 
departments.  (These  figures  may 
vary  slightly  in  certain  geographical 
areas ;  the  data  for  each  year  1934 
and  1935  may  be)  found  in  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Operating  Results  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress.) 

Seasonal  Deviation 

In  examining  further  the  phase 
of  seasonal  distribution  of  sales  it 
was  found  that  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment  had  a  low  measure  of  deviation 
compared  with  other  departments 
(which  do  not  have  an  extreme  sales 
increase  in  December)  in  w’hich  the 
markdowns  were  higher  than  in  cor¬ 
sets.  Thus  in  Table  III  some  rela¬ 
tionship  may  be  seen  to  exist  be¬ 


Table  II 

MONTHLY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SALES 
(Percentage  of  Annual  Volume  Obtained  in  Each  Month) 
Average  of  1934  and  1935 
(Based  on  Fiscal  Year  Beginning  February  1) 


Dcpartwent 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July  . 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec.  . 

Jan. 

Corset  &  Bras. 

6.9 

9.6 

9.1 

9.7 

9.0 

6.6 

6.7 

8.2 

9.3 

8.3 

9.0 

7.9 

Millinery 

4.9 

12.2 

11.9 

9.7 

8.3 

3.9 

7.2 

13.5 

11.0 

7.7 

6.2 

4.1 

Worn.  Coats  &  Suits 

6.2 

12.4 

10.4 

5.3 

2.8 

2.1 

8.5 

9.7 

14.9 

12.0 

8.3 

7.8 

Worn.  Dresses 

6.0 

9.2 

9.7 

11.2 

9.9 

5.8 

5.9 

8.8 

10.4 

8.5 

8.7 

6.1 

Pop.  Price  Dresses 

6.0 

9.1 

9.6 

11.5 

11.0 

6.4 

5.7 

8.3 

9.2 

8.6 

8.6 

6.3 

Total  Store 

5.9 

8.3 

8.2 

8.5 

7.9 

5.8 

7.0 

8.3 

9.5 

9.2 

15.0 

6.6 

Table  III 

Table  Showing  the  Relation  Between  Markdowns  and  the 
Monthly  Distribution  of  Sales 


Department 

Index  of  Seasonal  Variation* 

Markdoiens 

Corset  and  Brassieres 

11.7 

4.2 

Coats  and  Suits 

43.1 

11.2 

Dresses 

21.1 

13.9 

Popular  Priced  Dresses 

20.8 

11.0 

Millinery 

37.9 

10.6 

♦The  percentage  by  which,  over  a  period  of  a  year,  the  sales  volumes  of 
the  several  months,  vary  on  the  average  from  the  volume  of  the  average  month. 


tween  high  markdowns  and  a  high 
index  of  seasonal  variation. 

(For  the  benefit  of  statistically 
minded  readers  we  may  say  that  the 
term  “Index  of  Variation”  is  our 
non-technical  term  for  the  coefficient 
of  standard  deviation  derived  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  accepted  mathe¬ 
matical  formula.) 

Gross  Margin 

Cash  discounts  are  an  important 
factor  in  developing  a  favorable 
gross  margin  figure.  In  the  standard 
accounting  procedure  used  in  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores,  cash 
discounts,  although  they  contribute 
to  gross  margin,  are  not  considered 
in  computing  initial  markon.  The 
cash  discounts  are  in  effect  set  aside 
as  a  reserve  or  cushion  to  lessen 


the  markdown  losses,  and  then 
credited  to  gross  margin.  It  will  be 
observed  by  referring  to  Tables  IV 
and  V  that  the  corset  department’s 
cash  discount  was  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  offset  the  losses  resulting 
from  markdowns,  stock  shortages 
and  alteration  costs.  Consequently 
gross  margin  was  larger  than  cumu¬ 
lative  initial  markon.  This  is  a  very 
singular  exf)erience ;  in  1937  few 
other  departments  in  the  table  of 
typical  figures  covering  all  contribu¬ 
ting  stores  (Table  No.  7  in  the  Re¬ 
port)  showed  similar  results.  The 
gain  in  gross  margin  over  markon 
achieved  by  the  corset  department 
however,  surpassed  that  of  the  few 
other  departments.  The  Corset  De¬ 
partment  steps  out! 

Over  the  period  of  six  years  the 


Group  I 


Table  IV 

Merchandising  Results  of  Corset  Departments  in  1936 
in  Department  and  Specialty  Stores  by  Group  Classifications 
(Typical  Figures) 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Subsidiary 

Workroom 

(5) 

(6) 

Gross 

Margin 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

Dollar  Sales 
For  Year 

Cumu¬ 

Markdowns 

Stock 

Net  Cost 

Cash 

(incl 

Number 

Sales 

Sales 

Returns 

Per  Sq.  Ft 

lative 

(at  retail) 

Shortage 

%  to  Sales 

Discounts 

(^sh  Disc.) 

Of 

%  to 

%  to 

%  to 

Of 

Markon 

%  to 

(at  retail) 

of  Parent 

%  to 

%  to 

Stock 

Last 

Total 

Gross 

Selling 

% 

Sales 

%  to  Sales 

Dept. 

Sales 

Sales 

Turns 

Year 

Store 

Sales 

Space 

I 

40.6 

3.7 

0.4 

0.2 

4.7 

42.3 

3.3 

112. 

2.1 

9.7 

29. 

II 

41.0 

3.7 

0.3 

0.5 

4.8 

43.0 

3.6 

111. 

1.6 

10.6 

32. 

III 

41.7 

4.4 

0.5 

0.6 

4.7 

43.1 

4.1 

108. 

1.4 

11.2 

36. 

IV 

42.0 

4.4 

0.5 

0.5 

4.7 

43.4 

4.0 

no. 

1.1 

13.0 

44. 

V 

42.2 

4.9 

0.8 

0.4 

4.7 

43.8 

4.4 

107. 

1.0 

13.0 

45. 

Ity  VI 

42.9 

5.7 

0.6 

0.6 

4.3 

42.6 

3.2 

107. 

2.2 

11.6 

46. 
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Table  V 

Merchandising  Results  of  Corset  Departments  1931'1936 
in  Department  Stores  Having  a  Sales  Volume  of  S2,000,000-$5,000,000* 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(Typical  Figures) 

(5)  (6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

Cumu¬ 

Markdowns 

Stock 

Subsidiary 
Workroom 
Net  Cost 

Cash 

Gross 

Margin 

(incl. 

Numl)er 

Sales 

Sales 

Returns 

Dollar  Sales 
For  Year 
Per  Sq.  Ft. 

lative 

(at  retail) 

Shortage 

%  to  Sales 

Discounts 

Cash  Disc.) 

Of 

%  to 

%  to 

%  to 

Of 

Markon 

%  to 

(at  retail) 

of  Parent 

%  to 

%  to 

Stock 

Last 

Total 

Gross 

Selling 

% 

Sales 

%  to  Sales 

Dept. 

Sales 

Sales 

Turns 

Year 

Store 

Sales 

Space 

1931 

40.6 

4.4 

0.8 

0.7 

4.6 

41.4 

3.9 

87. 

1.7 

12.3 

39. 

1932 

40.7 

4.8 

0.7 

0.5 

4.8 

41.5 

4.0 

81. 

1.6 

13.5 

37. 

1933 

41.9 

4.7 

0.6 

0.5 

4.7 

43.1 

3.9 

95. 

1.5 

12.7 

34. 

1934 

41.4 

4.5 

0.5 

0.5 

4.8 

42.5 

3.9 

110. 

1.4 

13.3 

37. 

1935 

41.3 

4.6 

0.4 

0.7 

4.8 

42.5 

3.7 

99. 

1.4 

12.2 

37. 

1936 

41.7 

4.4 

0.5 

0.6 

4.7 

43.1 

4.1 

108. 

1.4 

11.2 

36. 

♦Typical  figures  for  the  trade  as  a  whole  were  not  developed  in  the  reports  prior  to  1935.  It  has  been  found,  in  past 
studies,  that  the  volume  class  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000  is  a  fairly  representative  group.  Therefore,  the  table  above  may  be  taken 
as  a  reasonably  good  index  of  the  trade-as-a-whole  experience. 


stock  turn  rate  in  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment  remained  fairly  constant  rang¬ 
ing  very  close  to  four  times  per  an¬ 
num.  This  approximates  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  store  as  a  whole. 

The  trend  of  sales  over  the  past 
few  years  as  will  be  seen  in  Table 
No.  V  has  been  affected  by  general 
business  conditions.  In  1936  sales 
volume  was  still  20%  below  1930  as 


the  conversion  of  the  figures  in 
Table  No.  V  to  an  index  based  on 
1930  will  show.  The  volume  of  the 
store  as  a  whole  in  1936  was  only 
about  10%  less  than  in  1930.  The 
relatively  better  showing  of  the  store 
as  a  whole  is  due  mainly  to  the  in¬ 
creased  volume  experienced  by  the 
Home  Furnishings  division,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  renewed  interest  on  the  part 


of  the  consumer  in  housing  and 
home  renovation. 

The  corset  department  normally 
produces  about  1.5%  of  the  total 
store  net  sales.  While  this  figure  is 
exceeded  by  a  number  of  depart¬ 
ments.  only  four  departments  actu¬ 
ally  contributed  more  dollars  in  net 
profit  than  the  corset  department  in 
(Continued  on  page  73) 
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Table  VI 

Operating  Expenses  of  Corset  Departments  in  1936 
in  Department  and  Specialty  Stores  by  Croup  Classifications 
(Typical  Figures) 


OCCUPANCY 

PUBLICITY 

SELLING 

(IS) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

Adminis¬ 
trative 
%  to 
Sales 

Fixed  Plant 
&  Equip. 
Costs  % 
to  Sales 

Total 
Occupan- 
cy  % 
to  Sales 

Newspaper 
Space 
Costs  % 
to  Sales 

Total 

Publicity 

%to 

Sales 

Buying 
%  to 
Sales 

Selling 

Salaries 

% 

to  Sales 

General 
Selling 
Expense  % 
to  Sales 

Delivery 

Expense 

% 

to  Sales 

Total 

Selling 

% 

to  Sales 

Total 
Operating 
Expense  % 
to  Sales 

I 

6.5 

3.9 

5.0 

1.8 

3.7 

3.8 

7.2 

1.3 

1.0 

10.4 

30.2 

11 

7.3 

3.3 

5.9 

2.4 

3.9 

3.8 

7.1 

1.3 

0.8 

9.6 

31.1 

III 

7.0 

4.1 

6.3 

2.7 

4.4 

4.7 

6.6 

1.6 

1.0 

10.0 

32.4 

IV 

6.8 

4.0 

6.4 

3.2 

5.1 

4.9 

6.4 

1.9 

1.3 

10.4 

33.2 

V 

6.9 

3.6 

5.7 

3.9 

5.7 

4.6 

6.6 

2.9 

1.6 

10.8 

33.1 

VI 

8.2 

4.1 

7.0 

3.1 

5.5 

5.9 

7.5 

1.9 

1.4 

10.8 

37.4 

Table  VII 

Operating  Expenses  of  Corset  Departments  1931-1936 
in  Department  Stores  Having  a  Sales  Volume  of  $2,000,000-$5,000,000* 
(Typical  Figures) 


OCCUPANCY 

PUBLICITY 

SELLING 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

.Adminis¬ 

Fixed  Plant 

Total 

Newspaper 

Total 

Selling 

General 

Delivery 

Total 

Total 

trative 

&  Equip. 

Occupan- 

Space 

Publicity 

Buying 

Salaries 

Selling 

Expense 

Selling 

Operating 

%  to 

Costs  % 

cy  % 

Costs  % 

%to 

%  to 

% 

Expense  % 

% 

% 

Expense  % 

Sales 

to  Sales 

to  Sales 

to  Sales 

Sales 

Sales 

to  Sales 

to  Sales 

to  Sales 

to  Sales 

to  Sales 

1931 

7.3 

3.4 

5.3 

2.9 

4.0 

4.8 

6.8 

1.8 

1.3 

10.5 

32.8 

1932 

8.1 

3.6 

5.7 

2.7 

4.5 

4.9 

6.4 

1.8 

1.5 

10.3 

33.8 

1933 

8.1 

4.1 

5.7 

2.8 

4.3 

4.8 

6.2 

1.7 

1.0 

9.8 

33.8 

1934 

7.2 

2.9 

5.3 

2.8 

4.6 

4.3 

7.0 

1.7 

1.0 

10.7 

33.1 

1935 

6.7 

3.4 

5.5 

3.0 

4.7 

4.5 

6.4 

1.6 

1.0 

10.0 

32.3 

1936 

7.0 

4.1 

6.3 

2.7 

4.4 

4.7 

6.6 

1.6 

1.0 

10.0 

32.4 

♦Typical  figures  for  the  trade  as  a  whole  were  not  developed  in  the  reports  prior  to  1935.  It  has  been  found,  in  past 
studies,  that  the  volume  class  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000  is  a  fairly  representative  group.  Therefore,  the  table  above  may  be  taken 
as  a  reasonably  good  index  of  the  trade-as-a-whole  experience. 
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Fall  and  Winter 
SHOWINGS 


i  HE  following  manufactur¬ 
ers  will  open  their  lines  on 
July  19th.  With  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  The  Corset  and 
Brassiere  Association  of 
America,  we  publish  the 
addresses  where  these 
showings  will  be  held. 


American  Ladv  Corset  Co.,  148  Madison  Ave.,  New  Lewel  Manufacturing  Co.,  149  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City  York  City 

Artistic  Foundations,  Inc.,  417  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Lily  of  France  Corset  Co.,  1115  Broadway,  New 
York  City  York  City 

Benjamin  &  Johnes,  Inc.,  159  Madison  Ave.,  New  Maiden  Form  Brassiere  Co.,  Inc.,  200  Madison  Ave., 
York  City  New  York  City 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  135  Derby  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Miller  Corsets,  Inc.,  358  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Dorothy  Bickum,  295  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City  Model  Brassiere  Co.,  358  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Clara  Bishop,  7  West  36th  St.,  New  York  City  The  NuBone  Co.,  Inc.,  25th  and  Ash  Sts.,  Erie,  Pa. 

S.  H.  Camp  &  Co.,  330  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City  i.  Newman  &  Sons,  Inc.,  200  Madison  Ave.,  New 

William  Carter  Co.,  180  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  York  City 

City— Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago  Poirette  Corsets,  Inc.,  11  East  26th  St.,  New  York 

Cortland  Corset  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  City 

Crescent  Corset  Co.,  165  Main  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  G.  M.  Poix,  Inc.,  99  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Corset  Co.,  295  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City  Royal  Worcester  Corset  Co.,  39  West  34th  St.,  New 
Famise  Corporation,  15th  and  Mt.  Vernon  Sts.,  Phila-  York  City 

delphia.  Pa.  Spirella  Co.,  Inc.,  United  Office  Bldg.,  Niagara  Falls, 

Form  FIT  Co.,  Vanderbilt  Hotel,  New  York  City  N.  Y. 

Francette,  Inc.,  (also  F.  P.  Hoy,  Inc.),  105  Madison  Standard  Corset  Co.,  358  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Ave.,  New  York  City  Stayform  Company,  4237  Lincoln  Ave.,  Chicago 

Franco  Corset  Co.,  136  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City  g.  po.,  Vanderbilt  Hotel.  New  York  City 

H.  W.  Gossard  Co.,  McAlpin  Hotel  July  19th,  315  gmovsE.  Adler  Co.,  330  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City  thereafter. 

^  ww.e .  a  WT  .  Vassar  CoM PA N Y,  180  Madisoo  A ve.,  New  York  City 

H.  &  W.  Company,  Inc.,  276  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

V'enus  Foundation  Garments,  Inc.,  200  Madison 

Hookless  Fastener  Co.,  (Moving  Picture  Showing),  Ave.,  New  York  City 

71  West  35th  St.,  New  York  City  Vesta  Corset  Co.,  25  South  St.,  McGraw,  N.  Y. 

Kops  Brothers,  Inc.,  385  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City  Warner  Brothers,  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
—Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago  City,  July  19th— Hotel  Astor  from  July  20th 

Kellogg  Corset  Co.,  159  W.  Pearl  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.  Weingarten  Bros.,  159  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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The  Fashion  Picture 

The  trend  in  corsets  for  fall  1937  naturally  follows  the  ready-to-wear  trends  and 
the  most  important  trend  of  the  moment  is  emphasis  on  the  1890  era — sweeping 
hats,  frilled  necklines,  dresses  with  trimmings  and  a  sweetly  feminine  aura  over 
all.  Ladies  have  decided  to  be  ladies  and  to  be  proud  of  their  figures  so  naturally 
they  will  take  great  pride  in  being  properly  corseted  for  all  occasions.  Dresses  are 
decidedly  more  feminine  with  trimmings,  corselet  bodices,  swathed  and  snug  waist¬ 
lines,  well  defined  and  curving  hiplines.  The  severely  tailored  trend  for  daytime 
has  given  way  to  sweet  simplicity.  The  evening  clothes  show  Post-Coronation 
influence  in  the  jewel  tones  which  have  carried  over,  the  trains,  the  sumptuous 
fabrics  and  glitter — all  associated  with  the  Coronation  pageant.  The  afternoon 
type  of  dress  which  has  been  almost  completely  out  of  the  fashion  picture 
has  returned.  Figures  will  be  more  evident  but  the  test  of  a  well  corseted 
figure  is  the  fact  that  it  never  looks  corseted.  The  old  fashioned  corset  which 
pushed  up  the  bust  into  a  pin  cushion,  compressed  the  waistline  with  lacings 
and  boning,  and  made  humps  under  the  shoulder  is  not  the  corset  of  1937. 

Corsets  should  be  promoted  on  a  fashion  basis,  tied  in  with  ready-to- 
wear  fashions  and  advertised  so  that  the  copy  is  readable  and  interesting  and 
full  of  fashion  news. 

AUCE  DOWD 


The  Details 

Interest  increases  in  lighter  weight  garments  as  most  important  general  de¬ 
velopment.  Nets  are  coming  along  stronger  for  year  round  selling.  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  nets  are  concentrating  on  the  development  of  stronger  fabrics.  Backed 
by  this  development  in  fabric  field,  corset  manufacturers  are  styling  better  and 
stronger  year  round  models  of  net.  All  branches  of  the  industry  would  like 
to  see  nets  used  universally,  but  point  out  need  for  consumer  education  on 
price.  A  good  net  corset  that  will  give  same  support  supplied  by  heavier  fab¬ 
rics  must  necessarily  be  higher  in  price  since  better  workmanship  and  styling 
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are  required.  Promotion  of  nets,  properly  handled,  means  trade-up. 

Control  achieved  by  fabric  manipulation  rather  than  heavy  boning  is 
especially  stressed  in  new  models.  Many  manufacturers  use  boning  only  at 
abdomen  and  waist  line,  relying  on  cut  and  fabric  for  hip  control. 

The  use  of  Talon  fasteners  increases.  The  fastener  is  sometimes  placed 
in  the  garment  on  a  curve  or  slant,  so  that  as  body  is  bent  the  fastening  line 
follows  the  contour  and  buckling  at  waist  line  is  prevented.  In  one  piece  gar¬ 
ments  waist  high  slide  fasteners  are  used  with  hooks  and  eyes  above  the  waist. 
The  purpose  is  to  prevent  buckling  and  great  care  has  been  used  in  design 
of  the  hook  and  eye  fastenings  and  their  placement. 

Very  few  houses  have  retained  the  extremely  pointed  bust  feature.  Em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  the  divided  bust  line.  In  some  lines  wide  center  appliques  are 
used  for  this  effect.  The  line  down  from  the  bust  is  straighter  than  heretofore. 

Everyone  talks  about  diaphragm  flatness,  and  about  50%  of  houses  have 
really  tried  to  do  something  about  it.  Houses  featuring  fashioned  elastics,  both 
domestic  and  imported,  feel  that  these  do  more  than  cloth  to  pull  in  the  dia¬ 
phragm  and  flatten  the  back.  In  the  imported  fashioned  elastics,  the  fashion- 
ings  are  proportioned — spaced  at  varying  intervals  according  to  the  size  of  the 
garment  for  which  the  fabric  is  to  be  used.  In  the  domestic  product,  the  fash- 
ionings  are  spaced  at  fixed  intervals  in  the  yardage  without  proportioning  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  of  garment. 

Manufacturers  who  feature  inner  belts  continue  the  effort  to  promote  these 
for  the  average  figure. 

A  flat  abdomen  line  is  featured  by  all  but  one  manufacturer,  even  in  the 
light  junior  models.  The  exception,  a  house  specializing  in  garments  for  the 
young  figure,  will  continue  as  in  the  past  to  permit  a  slight  suggestion  of 
natural  curve  in  its  line. 

Manufacturers  who  specialize  in  garments  for  heavier  figures  are  making 
more  use  of  little  refinements  in  the  way  of  lace  and  other  decorative  touches. 

Use  of  vertical  one-way  rather  than  two-way  stretch  in  back  sections  is 
increasing. 

PEARL  BERRY 
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Warner  Brothers  Co^  Inc. 

This  LeCant  Veil  of  Youth  girdle  of 
Warner  Brothers  is  particularly  appropri¬ 
ate  for  college  promotions  because  it  is 
unboned,  light  in  weight  with  air-con¬ 
ditioned  net  lastex  panels.  The  front  and 
bark  panels  have  two  way-one  way  control. 
The  A'lure  brassiere  is  made  of  satin 
lastex  combined  with  lace  and  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  ATure  family.  It  is  made  in 
A,  B,  C  and  D  models  to  fit  the  four 
different  bust  types. 

Warner  Brothers  Co.,  Inc. 

The  new  Le  Gant  models  brought 
out  by  Warner  Brothers  for  the  Fall 
season  are  especially  designed  to 
mold  the  figure  for  the  new  ready- 
to-wear  trend. 

All-in-Ones 

Selected  for  highlighting  is  a 
half-size  corselette  which  comes  in 
three  editions,  one  garment  for  the 
short  woman  of  average  proportions, 
one  for  the  short  woman  with  small 
bust  and  large  hips  and  one  for  the 
short  woman  with  large  bust  and 
small  straight  hips.  Half-size  Le 
Gant  has  been  very  successful 
throughout  the  country  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  it  will  be  one  of  the  best 
sellers  in  the  entire  line. 

Girdles 

Outstanding  in  the  Veil  of  Youth 
line  is  a  step-in  of  satin  lastex  and 
net  lastex.  It  weighs  but  a  few 
ounces.  It  is  designed  to  give  the 
minimum  of  weight  and  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  control  and  when  on  the 
figure  stretches  to  16  inches. 

Brassieres 

Selected  from  the  Alphabet 
A’Lure  brassieres  as  a  fitting  mate 


•  Fall  and  Winter  Showinc 


for  the  girdle  described  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  paragraph,  is  one  made  of 
satin  lastex  with  a  lace  upper  bust. 
Tliis  comes  in  four  types ;  A  for  the 
small,  youthful  bust,  B  for  the  aver¬ 
age  bust,  C  for  the  large  bust  and  D 
for  tbe  heavy,  pendulous  bust. 

The  H  &  W  Company 
All-in-Ones  {H  &  W  Corsettes) 

Use  of  the  Talon  fastener  to  the 
waist  and  hook  and  eye  closing 
al)ove  is  featured  in  the  Corsettes, 
the  aim  being  to  eliminate  bulging. 
To  obtain  the  long,  tapering  Prin¬ 
cess  line  the  front  panel  has  been 
carried  up  into  the  bust  contour.  In 
some  models  stitching  is  placed 
beneath  the  bust  sections  to  give 
emphasis  to  the  uplift  line. 

Built-up-shoulder  Corsettes  are 
presented  for  problem  figures.  A 
few  basic  designs  have  l)een  concen¬ 
trated  upon,  with  the  aim  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  call  the  average  department 
has  for  garments  for  specific  types. 

Girdles 

A  line  of  suit  girdles  covers  the 
range  from  boneless  step-ins  to  long 
skirted  styles  suitable  for  stoutwear. 

Brassieres 

A  new  series  of  “Props”  (corded 
support)  brassieres  is  being  shown. 
Tbe  design  of  the  original  corded 
material  is  reproduced  but  with 


The  H  &  W  Company 
One  of  the  new  “Props”  brassieres  de¬ 
veloped  by  H  &  W  Company.  The  bust 
line  is  determined  by  the  soft,  smooth 
rorded  supporting  material  placed  in  the 
lower  bust  section. 


adaptations  of  supporting  design  in 
different  fabrics  for  different  figure 
types.  Darts  and  other  construction 
features  are  used  to  achieve  good 
fit  at  the  point  of  separation  between 
the  busts. 

An  insert  of  stitched  material 
which  cradles  each  bust  is  featured 
in  other  brassieres  of  new  soft  laces, 
satins  and  lightweight  materials. 
This  principle  of  bust  support  is 
shown  proportionately  for  small, 
average  and  large  types. 

Just-Enuf  Line 

Under  this  trademark  a  line  of 
all-in-ones.  girdles,  and  panties  are 
presented  in  Ixith  net  and  lace. 

Among  the  models  are  a  Corsette 
and  a  step-in  with  baby  slide  fast¬ 
ener.  They  feature  the  “two-way 
one-way”  stretch  construction. 
With  a  bias  swing,  the  side  sections 
of  power  net  stretch  two  ways.  The 
back  panel  of  satin  made  of  lastex 
yarn  bas  a  vertical  one  way  stretch. 

William  Carter  Co. 

For  the  fall  season  Carter  will 
again  feature  a  wide  assortment  of 
foundation  garments  designed  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  youthful  figure  mar¬ 
ket.  Each  of  tbe  three  main  divis¬ 
ions  of  this  market  will  be  covered  by 
a  combination  of  interesting  new  de¬ 
signs  and  fabrics  plus  a  number  of 
improvements  in  tbe  staple  numbers 
which  have  proven  popular  in  the 
past. 

For  14  to  17  year  figures  they  are 
offering  several  groups  of  soft,  light 
weight  garments  such  as  “Snip¬ 
pers”.  “Teens”  and  “Mouldettes”. 
These  are  designed  to  do  a  goo<I 
moulding,  training  joh.  In  addition 
to  these  there  is  a  special  group  of 
improved  “Firsts”  for  those  very 
youthful  figures  who  need  a  hit  of 
restraint  hut  are  not  quite  ready  for 
full  grown  foundations. 

Still  other  groups  are  offered  for 
slim  figures  that  need  a  bit  of 
smoothing  rather  than  downright 
control.  Typical  of  this  class  are 
such  groups  as  Trimode,  Triflex. 
Panel  Mouldette,  etc. 

For  youthful  matrons  with  more 
determined  figures  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  garments  designed  to  control 
without  sacrificing  softness  and 
freedom  of  motion.  The  improved 
Spiromode,  Spiroflex  and  the  .Sil- 
houmode  groups  are  typical. 

Hightlightecl  among  new  numbers 
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William  Carter  Co. 

Typical  in  the  Carter  line  is  this  soft, 
lightweight  garment  for  the  youthful  fig¬ 
ure  which  needs  restraint. 

will  be  a  group  of  lastex  nets  and 
laces  in  Girdles,  Panties  and  Com¬ 
pletes  together  with  panties  and 
girdles  made  of  a  special  new 
Mouldette  fabric. 

Crown  Corset  Company 

In  addition  to  the  Rengo  Belt 
models,  more  models  than  usual  are 
included  in  this  line  for  youthful 
figures.  Garments  designed  for  the 
average  and  heavier  figure  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  more  highly  styled  this 
season,  with  more  decorative  details. 

All-in~ones 

Models  in  the  36  to  44  size  range 
include :  A  seventeen  inch  of  plain 
batiste  combined  with  Darken 
Supt'r  Power  two  way  stretch  ma¬ 
terial.  reinforced  at  the  back  and 
with  an  elastic  gore  at  the  lower 
front.  This  has  a  lace  bust  section. 

low-hack  of  batiste  with  Dar¬ 
ken  Super  Power  elastic  at  sides 
and  hack;  semi-closing  with  Talon, 
and  a  lace  top. 

Girdles 

A  sixteen-inch  girdle  is  made  of 
brocade  with  inner  belt  and  side 
panels  of  knitted  elastic  and  elastic 
gores  at  lower  front  and  upper  back. 

A  Princess  line  step-in  is  shown, 
made  of  Darken  Super  Power  Elas¬ 
tic  in  two-way  stretch.  This  is  a 
sixteen-inch  length  with  concealed 
honing  and  Talon  fastening. 


S.  H.  Camp  &  Co. 

A  new  composite  tyjye  groin  and 
thigh  control  has  been  perfected. 
The  new  model,  which  involves  a 
new  principle  of  under-alxlominal 
and  thigh-line  supiK)rt  is  approved 
for  post-operative,  pendulous  ab¬ 
domen  and  sacro-iliac  conditions 
and  also  for  general  wear,  particu¬ 
larly  by  women  with  large  thighs 
and  pronounced  abdomen. 

Camp  Sup]X)rts  are  designed  in 
close  c(X)i)eration  with  the  medical 
profession  and  are  restricted  to 
styles  for  which  there  is  a  definite 
need.  New  models  are  created  at 
the  request  of  physicians  as  the 
scope  for  scientific  anatomical  sup¬ 
ports  broadens  in  the  light  of  new 
medical  developments  and  discover¬ 
ies. 

As  a  result  of  interest  created  by 
the  Camp  Transjiarent  Woman, 
now  on  a  transcontinental  public 
health  tour,  many  women  with  nor¬ 
mal  figures  are  purchasing  Camp 
Supports  for  general  wear  to  relieve 
fatigue  due  to  p(X)r  posture  or  ab¬ 
normal  strain.  These  models  for 
general  wear  are  made  of  brocaded 
satin  or  batiste  fabrics,  and  while 
lighter  in  weight  than  many  surgical 
Supports,  also  have  the  exclusive 
patented  Camp  cf)ntinuous  lacing 
feature. 

The  Strouse  Adler  Company 

This  organization  is  featuring  for 
the  Fall  season  “Fashionized 
Foundations”  in  line  with  the  trend 
toward  a  more  forceful  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  fashion  as  a  promotional 
theme  for  the  corset  department. 

All-in~Ones 

Interesting  numbers  include  a 
Princess  silhouette  foundation  made 
entirely  of  satin  and  satin  elastic, 
with  satin  uplift  bust  and  evening 
hack.  This  garment  is  lined  through¬ 
out  and  controls  without  lK)ning.  A 
Talon  at  the  hack  makes  it  an  easy 
garment  to  get  into.  It  has  a 
Smoothie  Controkur  feature  with 
hose  supporters  attached  to  vertical 
stretch  elastic,  the  purpose  IxMtig  to 
prevent  riding  up  and  to  flatten  the 
back.  This  model  also  comes  in 
plain  batiste  with  side  Talon  and  is 
designed  for  business  and  afternoon 
wear. 

One  of  the  season’s  new  brocades 
forms  a  16  inch  step-in  in  which  a 
Smoothie  Controkur  feature  with 


Chicago 


two  way  stretch  side  sections  and 
tapering  hack  panel  of  brocade  are 
used.  The  model  is  well  honed, 
closed  with  Talon  and  is  something 
new  in  the  line  in  the  way  of  hip 
control  which  is  achieved  by  the 
vertical  applique  of  brocade  over  the 
elastic  side  sections.  While  added 
control  is  the  purpose  of  this  con¬ 
struction  the  effect  is  incidentally 
decorative. 

.\  new  Smoothie  Controkur  all- 
in-one  is  made  of  satin  with  fine 
spun  two  way  stretch  “Controkur” 
side  sections.  The  fagoted  front 
])anel  is  lightly  boned  and  has  a 
Talon  closing  at  the  back,  and  lace 
uplift.  This  garment  also  has  the 
new  hip  control  feature. 

Girdles 

A  special  attempt  to  minimize 
hulk  has  been  made  in  the  design¬ 
ing  of  a  firm-control  stepin  made  of 
brocade  combined  with  one  way 
stretch  side  sections.  The  front 
panel  is  fagoted,  front  and  back  are 
lx)ned  and  the  side  is  closed  with  a 
Talon  fastener. 

hip  control  cloth  applique  fea¬ 
ture  is  applied  to  another  Smoothie 
Controkur  in  a  brocaded  side  hook 
model. 


Strouse-Adler 

Smoothie  girdle  of  fine  broraded  batiste 
and  firm  comfortable  elastic  side  panels. 
Fasbioned  on  the  exclusive  Controleur 
design.  Talon  fastener. 

Smoothie  Gothic  brassiere  with  exclusive 
patented  Cordtex  bust  supporting  inserts. 
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WhM  in  0  subway  jam,  let  it  remind  you  that  today 
there's  also  a  rush  for  corsets  with  the  Talon  slide  fastener. 
Witness  the  fart  that  Talon  corset  fastener  sales  for  the  first 
five  months  of  this  >ear  were  almost  double  the  sales  for  the 
same  period  of  last  year. 


Whtn  you  muse  on  N.  Y.'s  ever  •changing  skyline, 

let  it  remind  you  that  64%  of  the  country’s  foremost  stores 
•ay  that  customers  are  now  asking  to  have  corsets  changed 
when  they’re  equipped  with  the  old-type  fastenings— 
changed  to  the  more  convenient  Talon  slide  fastener! 


When  you  view  the  Metropolitan’s  Renoir  show, 

let  it  remind  you  of  the  “classics”  of  advertising  in  Vogue, 
Harper  s  Bazaar  and  Ladies’  Home  Journal— and  the  “master¬ 
pieces”  of  window  and  store  displays— that  are  constantly 
selling  corsets  with  the  Talon  fastener  to  your  customers! 
Why  not  drop  into  the  Hookless  Fastener  Co.,  71  W.  35th 
Street,  to  see  the  new  displays  for  fall? 
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when  doing  tho  night  clubs,  let  it  remind  you  of  lurry- 

over  in  your  corset  department  back  home.  Then  rement 
her  that  52%  of  the  country’s  leading  stores  report  faster 
turnover  ...  and  that  56%  report  fewer  markdowns  . 
on  corsets  closed  with  the  Talon  slide  fastener! 


When  the  cop  demands  your  license,  because  you’ve 

got  confused  by  New  York’s  new  traffic  rules,  let  it  remind 
you  of  a  new  development  in  customer  demand.  To  wit . . . 
78%  of  leading  stores  report  that  customers  are  now  demand¬ 
ing— specifically— corsets  with  slide  fasteners! 


When  you  go  to  the  theatre,  let  it  remind  you  to  stop 

at  the  Hookless  Fastener  office,  to  see  “New  Figures  for 
Sale’’— the  slide  film  that  teaches  salespeople  how  to 
increase  corset  sales.  6,459  salespeople  and  store  execu¬ 
tives  have  seen  it  since  April.  1.38  stores  and  32  manufac¬ 
turers  have  had  it  shown  to  their  staffs.  And  it  is  now 
being  used  in  leading  corset  training  schools  everywhere. 


When  you  go  for  a  ^'Goy  Nineties"  ride  in  the  park, 

let  it  remind  you  of  the  “old  days’’  just  a  few  years  ago  when 
it  was  hard  to  get  the  Talon  slide  fastener  on  corsets— and  of 
the  fact  that  today  it  is  offered  on  foundations  for  every 
figure  type  and  every  occasion— and  in  all  price  ranges! 

HOOKLESS  FASTENER  CO.,  MEADVILLE,  PA. 


Rea.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

UM 


THE  ONLY  SLIDE  FASTENER  MADE  EXPRESSLY  TO  MEET  THE  RIGID  REQUIREMENTS  OF  FOUNDATION  GARMENTS 
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Rite  Form  Corset  Co. 

Rite  Form,  the  specialized  line  for 
larger  women,  has  created  many 
new  contour-moulding  features  for 
Fall. 

High-lighted  in  the  new  line  is  a 
garment  designed  with  an  abdom¬ 
inal  supporting  belt  that  is  quickly 
removable  and  changeable.  The 
inner-belt  of  this  garment  is  made 
in  diflferent  lengths  and  sold  sepa¬ 
rately,  so  that  a  fitter  can  remove 
the  inner-belt  quickly  and  replace  it 
with  a  new  one,  an  aid  to  difficult 
fittings. 

Another  garment  is  made  of  fine 
batiste,  with  solid-material  fash¬ 
ioned  bust,  and  built-up  top,  the 
waist  nipped,  and  the  bust  raised 
much  higher.  This  garment  is  boned 
enough  to  control  the  diaphragm 
and  abdomen. 

A  number  of  Rite  Form  styles  are 
designed  with  the  idea  of  raising  the 
bust  and  giving  that  rounded  shape 
necessary  for  Fall.  Most  of  these 
styles  are  made  with  lace  busts,  with 
reinforced  stitching  to  fashion  the 
bust  lines.  These  garments  are 
made  in  fine  batistes  and  light  bro¬ 
cades  in  both  two-and-four-elastic 
models,  some  extremely  long. 

Some  outstanding  numbers  have 
lastex  back  and  sides  for  larger  fig¬ 
ures.  The  sides  are  designed  in 
double  lastex  to  reinforce  and  mould 
the  flesh.  These  are  all  made  with 
fine  lace  busts  and  extra-long  lines. 
The  busts  are  raised  and  rounded. 


Rite  Form  Corset  Company 
This  house  specializes  in  slimming  foun¬ 
dations  for  larger  women.  Featured  is  this 
extremely  low-cut  evening-back  founda¬ 
tion.  Made  of  line  batiste,  medium-boned, 
and  of  Swiss-knit  elastic.  Imported  lace 
fashioned  bust. 


Royal  Worcester  Corset  Co, 

Many  new  styles  are  featured  in 
this  company’s  “Beau-Forma”, 
“Bon  Ton”,  “Roth  Creations”  and 
“Paristyle”  lines.  Included  are 
power  nets,  lastex  laces,  fine  bat¬ 
istes,  broadcloths,  crepes  de  chine 
and  silk  brocade. 

All-in-Ones  and  Girdles 

The  Beau-Fornta,  a  patented  fea¬ 
ture,  is  incorjx)rated  in  many  new 
models.  This  construction,  of  a  fine 
wire  incased  in  soft  rubber  tubing 
and  then  in  plush,  holds  the  bust  in 
a  natural  position,  and  it  is  expected 
to  complement  the  new  dress  sil¬ 
houette  well.  This  feature  is  also 
used  in  brassieres  in  both  bandeaux 
and  long  line  models  and  in  tailored 
and  lace  and  satin  combinations.  A 
Junior  Beau-Forma  is  a  modified 
U-shaped  wire  which  follows  the 
general  principle  of  the  more  defined 
supj)ort  of  the  parent  design. 

In  this  line  there  is  a  foundation 
of  satin  lastex  combined  with 
power  net  which  has  novelty  stitch¬ 
ing  at  the  bust  section  put  in  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  pressure  on  the  shoulder 
straps.  A  foundation  of  silk  satin, 
double-faced  and  combined  with 
hand  loomed  French  elastic,  is  also 
shown. 

Power  net  combined  with  heavy 
lace  lastex  is  used  in  both  all-in- 
ones  and  girdles. 

A  built-up  shoulder  foundation  is 
made  of  brocade  combined  with 
hand  loomed  elastic. 

“Roth  Fabric”  is  an  exclusive 
feature  of  the  "Roth  Creations”  line 
of  this  house.  In  this  line  there  is 
one  silk  satin  model  combined  with 
fine  lastex  with  a  lace  top  which  is 
appliqued  at  the  waistline  making  a 
decorative  eflFect. 

“Paristyle”  includes  a  lace  over 
satin  model  with  lastex  back  and 
sides  and  another  model  with  satin 
front,  lastex  back  and  lace  bust.  In 
an  18  inch  item  for  the  long  full 
figure  in  the  “Roth  Creation”  line, 
there  has  been  special  designing  for 
the  flattening  of  the  diaphragm.  In 
this  line  of  girdles,  attention  has 
Ixen  directed  to  the  waistline  with 
the  use  of  spun  yarn  lastex.  Gores 
at  tlie  lK>ttom  of  some  of  these 
models  have  lx*en  inserted  at  back 
and  front. 

The  Sorority  Girl  junior  model 
made  of  fine  figured  batiste  and 
satin  lastex  is  one  of  the  new  de¬ 
signs. 

Brassieres 

Royal  Worcester  brassieres  are 
shown  in  a  complete  range  of  styles 


Kops  Bros.  Inr. 

For  wear  with  the  new  high-waisted  girdle, 
Kops  Bros,  feature  this  broadcloth  and 
lace  short  length  brassiere  with  diaphragm 
control  and  low  back. 


and  fabrics.  Princess  types,  long 
line  diaphragm  control  and  ban¬ 
deaux  with  new  modified  styling  are 
made  with  and  without  the  Beau- 
Forma  feature. 

Kops  Brothers,  Inc. 
All-in-Ones 

One  of  the  features  in  the  new 
line  is  a  lightweight  garment  de¬ 
signed  to  give  heavy-weight  control. 
Made  of  silk  batiste  with  elastic  net 
at  sides,  it  has  light  boning  over  the 
diaphragm  and  abdomen,  a  lace  bust 
section  and  a  15  inch  skirt.  The 
boning  is  designed  to  give  the  aver¬ 
age  figure  adequate  support  and 
molding. 

A  16  inch  semi-step-in  combina¬ 
tion  for  the  average  stout  figure  is 
made  of  pique  batiste  with  four  pan¬ 
els  of  Nemolastik  and  lace  at  the 
bust.  Moderately  boned  at  the  front 
and  to  the  waistline  at  the  back,  it  is 
closed  to  the  waist  with  a  Talon 
fastener  and  has  hooks  and  eyes 
above. 

Two  models  with  built-up  “Won- 
derlift”  12J4  inch  side-closing  inner 
belts  are  made  of  striped  mercer¬ 
ized  batiste  with  self  material  busts 
and  built-up  shoulders.  Both  models 
are  firmly  boned  throughout. 

A  junior  “Rightset”  combination 
is  being  held  over  for  another  season 
“by  request.”  A  low-backed  model, 
it  is  made  of  supplespun,  has  a  lace 
and  moire  bust  section  and  a  front 
panel  of  moire.  It  will  be  made  in 
peach  only  at  this  time. 


Girdles 

This  firm  considers  the  new 
higher-waisted  girdles  of  greatest 
importance. 

For  the  average  stout  figure,  the 
line  includes  a  semi-step-in  girdle  of 
])lain  batiste  with  16  inch  hand- 
loomed  elastic  side  sections.  It  is 
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bust  line  and  trim  waist,  with  the 
freedom  of  the  separate  bra  and 
girdle. 

The  upper  part  of  the  bust  sec- 


The  ut)per  part  of  the  bust 
tion  is  of  doiilde  net,  and  the  gar¬ 
ment  is  designed  for  the,  average 
type  of  figure.  The  skirt  is  15 
inches,  and  the  mid-section  4  inches 
(distance  from  waist  to  bust).  The 
light  toning  is  in  a  separate  panel 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  up¬ 
ward  stretch  of  the  garment.  This 
garment  closes  with  a  slide  fastener, 
is  an  identical  gar- 


Ihe  new  W-B  line  includes  B 
“Filmy,”  “Glamour”  and  “one-pull”  I 
variations.  Corselettes  with  no  open-  I 
ings  or  with  Talon  closings  for  slen-  I 
der  figures  are  shown  with  Alencon  1 
tops,  Filmy  cloth  todies,  satin  lastex  I 
and  other  materials.  I 

For  the  average  to  full  figures  I 
their  “Glamour”  garments  are  made  I 
up  in  silk  batiste  with  back  cross  de-  1 
sign  and  bust  sections;  with  definite-  ® 
ly  divided  uplifts ;  in  satin  with  satin  ^ 
lastex  tops  and  cross  back;  batiste 
with  matching  lastex  with  the  bust 
lined  half  way  up  for  additional  sup¬ 
port,  two  heavy  tones  at  the  front 
and  Talon  closing. 

In  the  “One  Pull”  line  designed 
for  the  heavy  figure,  there  is  a  gar¬ 
ment  made  of  brocade  with  Alencon 
lace  and  lined  with  handkerchief 
linen  for  extra  support.  This  “One 
Pull”  inner  belt  is  made  with  extra 
elastic  for  support. 

Swami  is  used  for  the  bust  section 
of  a  brocade  “One  Pull”  combined 
with  lastex.  And  for  a  shorter  gar¬ 
ment  of  this  type,  there  is  one  of  fine 
figured  batiste  with  a  lined  lace  bust 
section.  An  extra  stitched  piece  is 
put  into  this  garment  at  the  dia¬ 
phragm.  Imported  elastic  is  com¬ 
bined  with  silk  batiste  in  another 
item  which  has  a  lace  uplift  decor¬ 
ated  with  stitching. 

Special  attention  has  been  given 
this  year  to  higher  styling  and  dainty 
touches  for  the  heavy-figure  gar¬ 
ments  in  the  “W-B”  line. 

The  H.  W.  Cossard  Company 

The  outstanding  new  feature  in 
the  Fall  line  of  The  H.  W.  Gossard 
Company,  is  the  “Glorifier”  which 
is  combined  with  their  Miss  Sim¬ 
plicity.  One  of  these  garments  is 
made  entirely  of  figured  elastic 
batiste  with  the  stretch  up  and  down 
in  front  which  allows  freedom  for 
the  tody  movement.  This  up  and 
down  stretch  feature  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  wearer  to  stretch  back¬ 
ward  without  any  pulling  sensation 
through  the  bust  line. 

This  garment,  combining  high- 
style  w’ith  practicality,  is  designed 
to  give  the  wearer  a  high,  natural 


although  there 
ment  tliat  hooks  all  the  way  down. 

American  Lady  Corset  Company 

Among  the  highlights  of  the  new 
Artist  Models  are  garments  made  of 
fancy  two  way  one  way  stretch  elas¬ 
tic  with  Talon  adjustments.  These 
garments  have  fine  lace  brassieres 
cut  with  medium  height  backs,  and 
high  round  bust  lines  reinforced  by 
straps  of  sateen  for  greater  support 
and  control. 

Another  outstanding  feature  is  a 
long  two  way  stretch  satin  founda¬ 
tion  with  a  princess  line  lace  bras¬ 
siere,  medium  height  in  back.  The 
girdle  and  brassiere  seams  of  this 
gament  are  fagoted,  and  there  is  an¬ 
other  fagoted  seam  at  the  waistline 
for  greater  flesh  control. 

Among  the  French  elastic  gar¬ 
ments  is  a  15  inch  skirt  garment 
with  side  panels  of  French  elastic. 
It  has  a  Talon  adjustment,  and  the 
brassiere  is  of  firm  Alencon  lace, 
well  reinforced. 

One  of  the  built  up  shoulder 
models  for  Fall  is  a  well  toned  long 
batiste  garment  with  Talon  adjust¬ 
ment.  The  brassiere  on  this  garment 
is  of  .Alencon  lace  cut  low  at  the 
back. 

For  the  average  figure  they  have 
a  selection  of  figured  batiste  gar¬ 
ments  with  side  sections  of  elastic. 
Talon  adjustments,  lace  uplift  bras 
with  hack  reinforcetnent  and  two 
narrow  elastic  back  gores  to  allow 
for  necessary  figure  adjustments. 

For  the  full  figure,,  there  is  a  two 
way  stretch  lastex  garment  with  re¬ 
inforced  front  panels  of  batiste,  well 
boned.  The  brassieres  for  this  type 
of  figure  are  made  of  firm  .Alencon 
lace  and  are  well  reinforced.  The 
cut,  reinforcement  and  design  in  the 
brassiere  are  for  the  purpose  of 
greater  waistline  control. 

For  evening  wear  there  is  a  gar¬ 
ment  cut  low  at  the  back  and  made 
of  satin  with  an  appliqued  bra  of 
fine  Alencon  lace.  The  bust  line  in 
accordance  with  the  demands  of  the 
new  silhouette,  is  well  rounded.  This 
garment,  too,  has  a  Talon  adjust¬ 
ment. 


Weingarten  Brothers 

Filmy  cloth  forms  this  girdle  being  shown 
by  Weingarten  Brothers.  The  material  is 
cut  on  the  bias  and  there  is  slight  boning 
at  top  front.  This  model  is  designed  for 
the  slender  figure. 


The  H.  W.  Gossard  Co. 

“Glorifier”,  a  new  feature  of  The  H.  W. 
Gossard  Co.  which  they  have  combined 
with  their  Miss  Simplicity.  This  model  is 
designed  to  give  the  freedom  of  the  sepa¬ 
rate  bra  and  girdle. 
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STYLE  944 

1 5  inch,  corset-bras¬ 
siere  combination  of 
figured  batiste,  lace 
too,  semi-stepin,  side 
panels  t^Darleen  Su¬ 
per  Power  elastic;  low 
back. 

$3  50 


CROWN  CORSET  CO.,  295  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y 


foundations^ 

\  for  every  figure 

at  every 
good  store 


Ohown  at  the  left  is  one  of  a  series 
of  rotogravure  advertisements  which 
have  been  running  in  newspapers 
thruout  the  country.  Illustrated  is 
style  No.  944,  which  sells  for  $24.00 
per  dozen. 


295  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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Ameriran  Lady  Corset  Co. 

A  garment  which  very  definitely  moulds 
the  figure. 


In  the  higher  price  garments  there 
are  fine  garments  of  satin  brocade 
and  handloomed  elastic  with  medi¬ 
um  height  Alencon  lace  brassieres. 

Miss  Today  is  designed  for  the 
slight  figure  and  is  divided  into  four 
types — girdles,  all-in-ones,  panties 
and  circular  knit  garments. 

Vassar  Company 

Among  the  Vassarette  innova¬ 
tions  for  the  coming  season  is  a  new 
bustline  feature  offered  in  three  new 
all-in-ones. 

Introduced  as  the  Bandeau  Bust¬ 
line  this  new  styling  provides  an  up¬ 
lift  for  the  bust  with  a  new  and  ex¬ 
clusive  fashioned  underbust  band. 
This  band  outlines  the  oval  fash¬ 
ioned  bust  cups,  creating  a  support 
to  prevent  the  bust  slipping  or  sag¬ 
ging  out  of  the  cup  or  dragging  at 
the  shoulder  straps. 

Vassarette’s  new  bandeau  bust¬ 
line  may  be  had  in  the  new  all-in- 
one  with  a  low  back,  and  also  in  two 
new'  extremely  decollete  back  styles. 
Some  of  the  all-in-ones  are  real 
“bare  back”  styles.  Vassar  states 
that  their  backlessness  is  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  firm  support  of  the  new 
bandeau  bustline  plus  a  new  strap 
arrangement  which  keeps  these 
styles  hugged  to  the  figure  at  the 
sides. 

Vassar  is  also  presenting  for  the 
new  season  a  complete  line  of  gird¬ 
les,  pantie  girdles  and  a  number  of 
all-in-ones.  Styles  for  all  figures  are 
included  with  special  attention  given 


to  the  tall  figure  and  the  heavier 
figure  in  a  number  of  models. 

Lily  of  France  Corset  Co. 

AU-in-Ones  {Lily  of  France 
Duo-settes) 

.■\iming  for  a  still  more  youthful 
contour,  Duo-sette  garments  this 
season  are  lighter  in  weight.  More 
boneless  and  lightly  boned  models 
are  shown,  supiwrt  l)eing  achieved 
by  manipulation  of  the  material.  The 
flat  alxlomen  line  is  stressed,  no 
suggestion  of  any  natural  curve  ap¬ 
pearing  in  even  the  lightest  gar¬ 
ments. 

Lily  of  France  features  an  im¬ 
ported  fashioned  elastic,  in  which 
the  yardage  is  made  with  the  fash- 
ionings  inserted  in  different  propor¬ 
tions  according  to  the  size  of  the 
garment  to  be  made. 

One  import  is  fashioned  of  double- 
faced  silk  satin  with  French  chiffon 
hand  loomed  elastic.  Real  lace  in  a 
tulip  design  is  used  for  the  bust  and 
at  the  back,  which  is  cut  low.  Ex¬ 
quisite  and  delicate  as  the  effect  of 
this  garment  is.  it  has  considerable 
strength  built  into  it  by  manipulation 
of  the  light  yet  firm  materials. 

For  the  large  figure  there  is  a 


Vassar  Company 

An  innovation  in  the  Vassar  line  is  this 
new  Bandeau  Bustline.  It  is  offered  in 
three  new  Vassarette  all-in-ones. 


garment  designed  of  four  sections  of 
hand  fashioned  imported  elastic  with 
a  specially  made  brassiere  top  to 
make  the  large  bust  look  smaller. 

It  is  boned  front  and  back. 

Girdles 

A  step-in  for  the  average  and  full 
figure  is  made  of  hand  fashioned 
elastic.  Fashionings  are  from  waist 
to  thigh,  individually  proportioned 
according\to  size.  Imported  silk  ba¬ 
tiste,  figured,  forms  a  panel  back 
and  front.  Boning  is  used  back  and 
front  and  closing  is  with  a  Talon 
fastener. 

A  silk  brocade  girdle  for  the  aver¬ 
age  figure  has  four  sections  of  im¬ 
ported  elastic,  is  lightly  boned  front 
and  back  and  closed  with  a  Talon. 
.\gain  support  is  achieved  by  careful 
handling  of  the  fabric. 

Artistic  Foundations,  Inc. 

(Flexees) 

New  in  this  line  is  the  French 
Mold  combination.  This  features 
regular  stretch  in  the  back  with  a 
two-way  stretch  in  imported  French 
clastic  at  the  sides,  a  new  type  of 
construction  for  this  line.  The  aim 
was  to  develop  a  garment  to  com¬ 
pete  w'ith  imported  models,  one 
offering  better  style  for  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  figure  and  better  value  for  less 
money. 

Typical  in  construction  principle 
of  all  the  French  Mold  line  is  a  gar¬ 
ment  designed  for  the  mature  fig¬ 
ure,  which  is  made  of  double  faced 
satin  with  real  .Alencon  lace  for  the 
bust  section.  Both  sides  of  the  satin 
are  of  the  same  quality. 

In  the  Twin  Control  and  Super 
Control  garments  of  this  house, 
firmer  and  stronger  materials  are 
featured.  Super  Control  line,  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  the  woman 
weighing  145  jxumds  or  more,  offers 
a  lighter  garment  with  the  same  con¬ 
trol  afforded  by  heavier  ones  in  pre¬ 
vious  seasons.  The  front  section  is 
of  satin,  and  the  sides,  cut  in  two 
pieces  for  firm  hip  control,  are  made 
of  Super  Lastique,  while  the  back  is 
made  of  one  piece  of  this  material. 
Imported  .Alencon  lace  forms  a  bust 
section  mature  in  style. 

All  elastic  used  in  Artistic  lines 
will  stretch  diagonally ;  and  this 
house  also  stresses  a  patented  fea¬ 
ture  of  stretchable  seams. 

In  the  Junior  Mold  garments  a 
notable  feature  is  the  straight  abdo¬ 
men  line.  This  is  characteristic  of 
all  Flexees  this  season,  but  is  par¬ 
ticularly  new  in  these  light  weight 
garments  for  the  young  figure. 

For  the  woman  of  rather  slight 
figure  but  more  mature  than  a 
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junior,  there  are  some  new  Missy 
garments  which  will  corset  the  fig¬ 
ure  lightly  without  lioning.  One 
model  in  this  line  is  a  satin  front 
combination  with  Twin  Control 
sides.  Alencon  type  lace  bust  and 
decoration  of  rows  of  stitching  fol¬ 
lowing  the  line  of  the  uplift.  On 
Missy  garments  Invizagrips  are 
used  throughout. 

PoiRETTE  Corsets,  Inc. 

A  new  departure  in  corset  design 
is  announced  in  the  Poirette  con¬ 
struction  called  “Detache”. 

The  following  features  are  enum¬ 
erated  by  the  manufacturer: 

The  skirt  will  not  ride  up  at  waist 
■or  lx)ttom.  The  diaphragm  will  not 
wrinkle  even  in  a  sitting  position. 
There  is  no  dragging  down  of  the 
bust  section.  The  garment  adjusts 
itself  easily  to  long  or  short  figures, 
saving  alteration.  The  brassiere  top 
is  removable,  and  may  l)e  detached 
without  removing  the  rest  of  the 
garment.  The,  degree  of  adjustabili¬ 
ty  in  the  brassiere  is  such  that  it  can 
raise  or  lower  the  bust  one  to  two 
and  a  half  inches ;  and  while  it 
moves  with  every  movement  of  the 
wearer  it  returns  instantly  to  its 
original  position.  The  garment  of¬ 
fers  freedom  at  the  waistline  all 
around.  It  comes  in  various  mate¬ 
rials  with  imported  or  domestic  elas¬ 
tics.  and  in  tailored  and  lace  trim¬ 
med  styles. 

The  “Nudette  Coil”  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  this  season,  but  with  new  dis¬ 
tinctly  divided  bust  line.  A  feature 
model  has  satin  lastex  front  with 
four  rows  of  fagoting.  The  entire 
back  is  of  net  lastex  with  a  light 
weight  Talon  at  center  back.  This 
model  has  the  three  way  shoulder 
straps — conventional,  halter  and 
criss-cross. 

A  new  number  is  being  brought 
out  for  the  average  figure  in  a  silk 
figured  batiste  and  lastex  with  Talon 
closing. 

Benjamin  &  Johnes,  Inc. 

Bien  Jolie  line  includes,  as  usual, 
a  wide  range  of  types. 

All-in-Ones 

A  corsette  of  double  faced  satin 
with  net  lastex  is  a  feature  numljer. 
This  model  has  a  low  back  at  which 
point  there  are  elastic  inserts  to  help 
control  bust  line.  It  has  a  lace  top 
with  fagoting  for  decoration,  is 
boneless  and  ingeniously  cut  for 
figure  control. 

Another  model,  boneless  in  back 
and  cut  low',  is  made  of  brocaded  silk 
satin  in  combination  with  French 
elastic.  It  has  a  lace  bust  section. 
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A  boneless  model  is  made  of  satin 
lastex  with  up  and  dowTi  stretch  and 
fine  double  strength  lastex.  It  has 
a  lace  top  and  very  low  back. 

Fine  silk  batiste  w'ith  up  and  down 
stretch  back  is  used  for  a  garment 
which  has  a  lace  bust  fagoted  to  the 
basic  part  and  a  Talon  fastener. 

On  a  Princess  foundation  of  fig¬ 
ured  batiste  with  lastex  hack  there  is 
featured  a  center  back  Talon  fasten¬ 
er  considerably  longer  than  that  or¬ 
dinarily  used. 

This  manufacturer  is  giving  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  the  hook  and  eye 
closing  above  the  waist  high  Talon. 
Aim  is  to  flatten  the  upper  closing 
by  special  designing  and  placement 
of  hooks  and  eyes.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  curved  line  of  the  full 
length  Talon  used  in  combination 
garments.  Idea  is  that  if  the  fasten¬ 
ing  follow'S  the  figure  curve  in  a  l)ent 
or  sitting  position,  buckling  at  waist 
is  prevented. 

Girdles 

Four  sections  of  satin  and  net  las¬ 
tex  are  used  for  a  girdle  brought 
high  over  the  diaphragm  with  Talon 
closing.  A  suit  girdle  is  boned  at  the 
waistline  but  otherwise  Ixineless.  It 
has  a  V  of  elastic  at  the  hack  be¬ 
tween  bones  and  a  Talon  closing. 

Brassieres 


New  Bien  Jolie  brassieres  have 
moderately  full  uplift  bust  sections. 
.\mong  the  new  items  are  a  silk 


Benjamin  &  Johnes,  Inc. 

A  faille  batiste  garment  featured  by 
Benjamin  &  Johnes,  Inc.,  which  has  an 
average  uplift  bust  of  lace  and  is  boned 
lightly  in  front.  This  model  has  a  waist 
high  Talon  with  hooks  and  eyes  above. 
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ON  EYE  APPEAL... 
RE-SELLS  ON  PERFORMANCE 

No  merchandising  problems  with 
SMOOTHIE  bandeaux  and  bras¬ 
sieres  because  they  sell  so  readily 
. . .  because  they  offer  exclusive  ad¬ 
vantages  that  customers  easily  rec¬ 
ognize  . . .  because  of  the  high  per¬ 
centage  of  repeat  transactions  . . . 
Featuring  SMOOTHIE  Gothic  with 
Cordtex  Uplift— the  patented  fab¬ 
ric  that  holds  its  shape  permanent¬ 
ly.  Other  models  with  Cordtex 
Diaphragm  Control .  A  diversified 
collection  of  styles  for  every  figure 
type— priced  from  8.00  to  12.00  a 
dozen. 

THE  STROUSE, 
ADLER  CO. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


faille  model  with  an  elastic  band 
around  the  bottom  and  three  ply 
shoulder  straps;  a  silk  satin  uplift 
with  divided  bust  line ;  Alencon  lace 
fagoted  at  the  bust  line;  a  Princess 
line  Alencon  with  lastex  inserts. 
For  the  full  pendulous  bust  a  faille 
batiste  with  three  ply  shoulder  straps 
is  featured. 

Franco  Corset  Co. 

“Biaslastique”  and  “Contourlas- 
tik”  are  featured  fabrics  exclusive 
with  Franco. 

“Biaslastique”  is  a  hand  woven 
surgical  elastic  made  on  the  bias 
with  fashionings  at  the  top,  waist 
and  back  which  are  designed  to  give 
l)etter  posture  byt  pulling  in  the  dia¬ 
phragm  and  lower  back.  The  con¬ 
struction  is  considered  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  be  important  with  the 
new  lowered  waistline.  Models 
made  of  “Biaslastique”  come  in  16, 
17  and  18  inch  lengths. 

“Contourlastik’’  is  a  fine  two-way 
stretch  elastic  of  lastex  yarn.  It  is 
used  in  one-piece  garments  with 
tailored,  lace,  net,  satin  and  satin 
lastex  bust  sections. 

While  many  of  this  manufactur¬ 
er’s  garments  are  not  boned,  stress 
is  placed  on  the  control  features  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  design.  The  firm 
specializes  in  imported  fabrics,  and 
believes  that  it  has  the  largest  line 
in  the  country  of  step-ins  made  of 
imported  French  hand  loomed  ma¬ 
terials. 

The  line  includes  a  wide  range  of 
back  lace,  clasp  front  and  side  hook 
models  as  well  as  those  with  new 
features. 

The  Formfit  Company 

A  firmer  hipline  is  emphasized  in 
Formfit  models.  Believing  that  use 
of  two-way  stretch  materials  in  the 
back  has  a  tendency  to  release  the 
figure  too  much,  this  manufacturer 
is  now  using  a  one-way  up  and 
down  stretch. 

All-in-Ones  {Formfit  Girdleieres) 
For  the  heavier  figure  there  is  a 
new  garment  made  of  fine  batiste 
with  double  sections  of  lastex  batiste 
in  the  sides.  It  has  a  Thrill  bras¬ 
siere  section  of  batiste  and  lace  and 
built  up  shoulders  with  straps  of 
wide  stitched  self  materials. 

Another  girdleiere  is  made  of  fig¬ 
ured  batiste  with  matching  la.stex, 
the  back  stretching  up  and  down 
and  the  side  sections  stretching 
across.  There  is  a  Talon  closing  to 
the  waist,  hooks  and  eyes  above  and 
a  Thrill  top. 

Girdles 

An  eighteen  inch  model  is  made 


entirely  of  Contro-lastic,  woven  to 
look  like  handloomed  material.  It , 
has  a  reinforced  panel  on  the  inside* 
of  the  l)ack  with  boning  and  a  panel 
of  brocade  on  the  outside  of  the 
front.  It  closes  with  a  Talon  on  the 
side. 

A  fifteen-inch  girdle  of  lastex  re¬ 
sembling  a  fine  jersey  has  a  narrow 
satin  panel  in  the  back  and  a  satin 
I)anel  in  front  in  a  triangular  shape, 
the  widest  part  being  at  the  top. 
This  is  closed  with  a  Talon  follow¬ 
ing  the  diagonal  line  of  the  satin. 
Stitching  decorates  the  front  panel. 
Brassieres 

One  n'^w  brassiere  is  made  of  silk 
satin  with  the  separation  feature 
which  is  one  of  the  Formfit  patents. 
The  under  .section  is  lined  with  firm 
material  and  carries  some  decorative 
stitching,  and  the  top  section  is  lined 
with  fine  net. 

.Another  brassiere,  different  from 
anything  previously  used,  in  the 
Thrill  line,  has  a  bust  section  of  fine 
net,  the  under  part  being  stitched 
in  a  rainbow  effect.  This  has  a  very 
narrow  band  of  lastex  batiste  in  the 
front  and  plain  batiste  in  the  back. 

Clara  Bishop 

La-Tex  line,  ordinarily  associated 
with  models  for  stout  figures,  is  now 
giving  attention  to  styles  for  average 
and  junior  figures. 

The  heavier  figure  garments 
which  they  feature  are  almost  in  the 
surgical  class,  and  are  little  changed 
for  the  coming  season. 

The  Standard  Corset  Company 
The  Standard  Corset  Company’s 
products  are  confined  to  the  re- 
(juirements  of  the  average  and  larger 
figure.  They  feature  a  wide  range 
of  models  and  devote  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  materials  and  workmanship 
essential  in  garments  that  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  most  severe  usage. 

Finding  that  there  is  still  a  large 
demand  for  inner  belts  for  the 
woman  with  abnormal  abdomen,  the 
Beau  Svelte  line  includes  them  in 
every  type  of  garment.  The  uplift 
feature  in  innerbelts  with  lacing  ad¬ 
justments  continues  to  be  an  out¬ 
standing  feature  with  this  firm. 

Figures  not  requiring  innerbelts 
have  not  been  neglected  and  many 
models  are  included  some  of  which 
make  use  of  the  heavier  grade  of 
two  way  elastic. 

For  the  average  figure  there  is  a 
combination  of  brocaded  batiste  with 
side  panels  of  matching  cloth.  The 
bust  section  is  draped  into  a  decora¬ 
tive  effect  and  abdomen  and  back 
are  substantially  boned. 

New  in  the  line  is  a  foundation 
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with  twin  panel  control,  well  Ixnied  line  with  side  Imst  control.  Girdles 

over  abdomen  and  hack,  fastened  to  have  light  lx)ning  at  the  waistline, 

the  waist  with  Talon  and  alK)ve  the  Invizagrips  are  used  throughout  the 
tt-aist  witli  hooks  and  eyes.  Lace  line, 
tonns  the  bust  section. 

\  combination  with  non-adjust- 
alJe  innerbelt  and  thigh  control  is 
made  of  durahle  brocaded  batiste, 
lieavily  boned  and  cut  with  medium 
high  back.  The  lace  bust  is  designed 
lor  average  and  large  figures. 

Two  way  elastic  combined  with 
doth  panels  hack  and  front  forms 
a  foundation  for  average  and  full 
figures.  .\lKlomen  and  hack  are  well 
billed  and  lace  forms  the  bust  sec¬ 
tion. 

I.  Nkwman  &  Sons 
ill-in-Ones 

\  foundation  in  a  two  way  floral 
print  satin  lastex  has  front  and  hack 
lianels  of  horizontal  stretch  only. 

Tlie  bust  pocket  is  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial,  net  lined.  This  is  a  Ixmeless 
light  weight  junior  garment  with 
low  lack.  It  is  also  made  in  a  black 
and  white  printed  satin  laste.x  mate¬ 
rial  combined  with  a  black  net  bust 
section. 

.\  Practical  Front  corset  with  a 
detachable  zipper  opening  is  made 
of  rose  mist  brocade.  'The  detach¬ 
able  zipper,  replacing  the  usual 
front  clasp  in  this  mcxlel,  is  a  new 
departure  for  the  Practical  F'ront 
Corset.  This  garment  has  a  15  inch 
skirt  and  invisible  lacing  luxiks. 

For  the  average  to  full  figure, 
there  is  a  Practical  F'ront  Gomfol- 
ette  of  ro.se  mist  fancy  batiste  com¬ 
bined  with  a  bust  section  of  satin 
tricot.  Again  the  detachable  zipper 
opening  in  center  front  replaces  the 
front  clasp. 

Girdles 

A  two  way  stretch  matched  satin 
and  satin  lastex  stepin  is  made  in 
Iwth  black  and  white  with  a  15j4 
inch  skirt.  The  side  panels  are  of 
crosswise  stretch  and  the  hack  panel 
up  and  down  stretch.  A  Talon  clos¬ 
ing  is  used. 

Stein  &  Company 

A  ne\y  tyjie  of  loomed  fabric  with 
self  edge  Ixittom  makes  its  appear- 
^ce  in  the  F'all  nuxlels  shown  by 
A  Stein.  This  fabric  is  exclusive 
j  "ith  this  house  and  is  made  up  in 


A  ROT 


Mii.i.er  Corsets,  Inc. 

The  new  fall  line  of  Miller  cor¬ 
sets  represents  a  wide  range  of 
types,  including  side  hook  girdles. 
Talon  girdles,  hack  lace  corsets, 
step-in  girdles,  corset -brassiere  com¬ 
binations  flxdted  and  unbelted), 
two  way  stretch  girdles  and  two 
way  stretch  combinations. 

G.  M.  Poix,  Inc. 

One  of  the  new  features  of  the 
Madame  Poix  line  is  the  dip  under 
the  arm  of  bandeaux  and  brassieres 
to  conform  to  the  growing  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  dip  in  the  new  dresses. 
One  model  following  this  idea  is 
made  of  Alencon  front  and  hack 
with  satin  lastex  at  the  sides. 

.\nother  feature  in  this  line  is  the 
clearly  defined  line  Ix'tween  the 
busts.  ( )ne  model  has  a  diamond 
shaped  applicpie  which  gives  the  ex¬ 
treme  division  and  this  idea  is  modi- 


InterprETING  the  trend  in 
corsetry  m  displayed  on  living 
mannikins  in  the  New  York 
showrooms  at  39  West  34th 
Street  .  .  .  beginning  July  19th 
BON  TON 
BOTH  CREATIONS 
Marvelette  •  De  Bevoise  •PariStyle 


I.  Newmnn  &  Sons 

“Mavold”,  an  all-in-one  foundation  of  this 
fabrir  exclusive  with  I.  Newman  &  Sons, 
is  a  two  way  .-.tretch  with  zipper  at  the 
hark.  Shadow  sheer  lare,  net  reinforced 
forms  bust  cups  lined  with  plush  edged 
pockets. 


ROYAL  WORCESTER 
CORSET  COMPAIVY 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

NEW  YORK  — CHICAGO  — SAN  FRANCISCO 


panties  are  shaped  and  not 
cut  in  a  V.  Nearly  all 
itions  have  a  modified  bust 
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Ulhen  Ordering  flat  But¬ 
tons,  Specify  Mo  Grip 
iiccept  Ho  Substitutes 

auueUt 

}^leciie  A/otcl 


On  the  garments  of  the  leading 
makers,  So-Lo  will  be  found  "in  the 

majority." 

You  can  easily  recognize  So-Lo  Grip 
as  the  flat  button  with  the  smooth 
tape  which  rests  gently  against  the 
flesh.  It  possesses  maximum  holding 
strength  —  many  times  that  of  buttons 
of  comparable  type.  Be  sure  of  this 
point.  So-Lo  Grip  may  be  had  in 
rigid  or  reversible  type,  whichever 
you  prefer. 


LATIONS 

Mfg.  Go./  Inc. 
Worcester/  Mass. 


(k'd  ill  otlicT  iikkU'I.s  down  to  .sli»Iit 
strip.s  of  material  at  this  point. 

I.onjj  line  brassieres  in  this  line 
have  had  extra  attention  devoted  to 
de.sign  which  will  flatten  the  dia¬ 
phragm  for  the  new  line  dresses. 
preshrimk  yarn  dyed  jaeiinard  bro¬ 
cade  which  is  made  especially  for 
I’oi.x  brassieres  is  also  featured  for 
this  .season  to  come. 

.\  .soft  tailored  lonj^  line  model 
made  of  fine  silk  jersey  has  a  <lia- 
|)hra}jm  control,  which  j^ives  con¬ 
trast  to  the  line.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  this  model  is  e.xtremely  strong 
in  con.struction  in  .spite  of  delicate 
a’ppearancc. 

Small  \  shaped  reinforcements 
under  the  bust  cujis  of  some  of  the 
models  are  .so  placed  in  many 
models  that  they  are  all  hut  invisible 
yet  they  offer  a  definite  ujdift  for 
the  youthfnl  and  .slightly  more  ma¬ 
ture  figure. 

llasket  weave,  a  new  material  this 
season  in  this  line,  is  used  in  long 
line  tailored  models. 

Madame  I’oix  will  continue  the 
I’oi-Back  and  the  I’oi-Hra  features 
in  the  Fall  line,  also  the  Princess, 
L’Kmpire  and  the  .\.  P.  Double 
.Sup])ort  brassieres  which  have 
jiroven  so  iioinilar  for  the  past  sea- 
.son.  Many  of  these  models  varv  a 
little  from  iwevious  ones  in  being 
cut  slightly  lower  in  the  front  to 
meet  the  demand  of  their  clientele. 

Model  Br\ssierf.  Co. 

^lodel  Brassiere  Company  report 
that  they  are  working  on  two  new 
ty])es  of  brassieres  for  the  Fall  sea¬ 
son.  One  is  to  he  a  garment  which 
they  have  designed  for  the  heavy- 
busted  ty]>e  of  figure,  d'his  type  of 
garment  will  1k'  available  in  satin, 
lace  and  hati.ste  and  is  built  to  take 
care  of  the  flesh  under  the  arms.  It 
is  designed  to  make  the  broad  bust 
look  narrower  and  minimize  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  over  developed  bust. 
There  is  a  jiatent  ]>ending  on  this 
hra.ssiere. 

The  other  feature  will  he  a  “Bias 
Cut"  brassiere,  d'his  design  is  for 
the  ])ur])ose  of  moulding  the  hiust 
into  youthful  lines.  Stress  is  placed 
upon  the  attractiveness  of  this 
model. 

Dorothy  Bickum 

Dorothy  Bickum  reiK)rts  that  they 
have  felt  a  tendency  toward  the  low¬ 
er  wai.stline  indicated  by  the  long 
basque  to  the  hij).  .\  year  ago  there 
was  the  "Dirndl  Bascpte"  which  to¬ 
day  is  called  the  “Moyen-age"  for 
which  the  just-ahove  the  hip  girdles 
were  and  are  called  for  or  where 
there  was  a  tendency  to  fle.sh  through 


Dorothy  Birkuni. 
.\ll-in-one  for  the  young  figure. 


the  diai)hragm  or  waist  the  demand 
was  for  all-in-ones.  'I'hey  rei)ort 
that  they  sell  99  girdles  to  one  cor- 
.selette  because  whether  it  is  a 
Moyen-age.  an  Fmi)ire  or  a  'railleur. 
girls  demand  freedom. 

.\.s  to  fabrics,  the  .same  trend  is 
indicated  as  has  been  felt  all  this 
year  —  lighter  weight  fabrics  yet 
tho.se  fabrics  mu.st  have  great  tensile 
strength — the  body  must  he  lined 
lightly — there  mu.st  he  restraint  with- 
mit  .any  feeling  of  constraint  .and  the 
fabrics  mu.st  he  dainty  and  attractive 
to  the  eye  with  s.atin.  fine  silk  batiste 
and  .silk  broadcloths  leading.  Xovcl- 
ties  in  f.ahrics  do  not  go  to  the  ex¬ 
treme — greater  u.se  of  ])orou.s  la.stex 
with  great  .strength  and  lightne.ss 
iweferahle  as  side  p.anels — if  in  use 
throughout  the  entire  garment,  then 
reinforcements  that  have  the  s.ame 
effect  as  p.anels  at  hack  and  front. 

Suit  girdles  are  in  demand  with 
this  manufacturer  and  thev  say  the 
demand  for  pantie  girdles  is  increas¬ 
ing  akso  for  Directoire  or  h'miM'ess 
all-in-ones  and  girdles,  .\g.ain  the 
demand  is  becoming  greater  for  the 
Junior  Hi  girdle  for  those  from  9 
t<»  13  years. 

Humidess  seams  and  humi)le.s.s 
garters  are  stressed  and  inside 
fashionings  mu.st  he  the  .smoothe.st. 
softe.st  obtainable.  \’ery  little  reli¬ 
ance  on  honing  except  to  keep  the 
waistline  from  curling.  .\nd  for  the 
bust,  normal  height — norm.al  iiosi- 
tion — normal  division. 
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THE 

CORSET 

Saleswoman’s 

Manucil 

o 

Price  75  cents 
To  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Members— 25c 


Order  from  The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

101  West  31st  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


It’s  a  Winner  —  Play  It  ! 

{Coiithmcd  from  page  56) 


1936.  A  computation  based  on  per¬ 
centage  of  sales  to  total  store  and 
net  profit  on  sales  reveals  that  the 
corset  department  contributed  6% 
of  tlie  total  store  profit  although  it 
accounted  for  only  1.5%  of  sales. 
This  is  merely  another  way  of  say¬ 
ing  that  the  corset  department  is 
four  times  Ix'tter  than  the  average 
department  as  a  profit  producer.  The 
Corset  Department  steps  out ! 

The  question  does  arise  however 
as  to  the  possibility  of  increasing  the 
volume  in  the  average  corset  depart¬ 
ment.  In  1936  the  typical  corset  de¬ 
partment  produced  $38  in  annual 
sales  per  .square  foot  of  selling  space. 


The  volume  was  higher  in  specialty 
stores  than  in  department  stores.  In 
the  latter  type  of  establishment  it 
was  greater  for  larger  stores  than 
for  smaller  ones.  The  sales  yield 
per  square  foot  in  the  typical  store 
is  above  the  average  for  the  store  as 
whole. 

In  view  of  the  sales  volume  last 
year  being  about  20%  Ixdow  1930  it 
would  appear  that  an  increase  in 
volume  is  possible.  Since  the  profit 
ix»ssibilities  are  so  great  isn’t  it  rea¬ 
sonable  to  suggest  that  stores  actu¬ 
ally  plan  for  higher  volume  even 
though  this  might  entail  a  certain 
amount  of  increase  in.  dollars  of  ex- 


{xnse  ? 

By  way  of  comment  on  expense 
operations  in  the  typical  corset  de¬ 
partment,  it  may  be  said  that  the  de- 
])artment  incurs  a  lower  expense 
ratio  than  does  the  store  as  a  whole. 
'I'ables  VT  and  VH  indicate  the  ex- 
jiense  costs  in  1936  for  corset  de¬ 
partments  in  the  typical  stores  of 
the  six  store  groups,  and  the  expense 
ratios  for  department  stores  in  the 
$2,000,000  to  $5,000,0001  group  over 
the  past  six  years. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  selling 
costs,  particularly  selling  salaries, 
are  somewhat  higher  in  the  corset 
department  than  in  the  store  as  a 
whole.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
fact  that  trained  help  are  almost  an 
absolute  essential  in  the  corset  de¬ 
partment  particularly  in  the  sale  of 
higher  priced  garments.  Evidently 
trained  higher  cost  help  are  profit 
producers.  Note  that  selling  salaries 
are  highe.st  in  specialty  stores  which 
ordinarily  do  not  have  promotions 
on  low-end  merchandise  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  department  stores  do. 

Newspaper  and  total  publicity 
costs  are  somewhat  lower  in  the  cor¬ 
set  department  than  in  the  average 
department.  If  a  store  is  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  more  cor.set  volume  is  avail¬ 
able  wouldn’t  it  be  worth  while  risk¬ 
ing  a  larger  advertising  and  jniblici- 
tv  appropriation?  the  premise 
that  it  is  good  policy  to  “play  the 
winners”  could  a  better  department 
be  cliosen  for  the  play  than  corsets? 

Even  a  controller  will  concede 
that  it’s  well  to  back  a  winning 
horse,  and  should  see  that  the  de¬ 
partment  receives  every  pfissible  en¬ 
couragement.  Whether  a  store  actu¬ 
ally  carries  its  dej)artmental  ac¬ 
counting  through  to  net  profit  or 
merely  .stops  at  departmental  contri¬ 
bution  to  overhead  it  will  lx  found 
that  the  corset  department  actually 
steps  out  and  .stands  out. 
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2.  Controlastic 


w  OVEN  fabric  style 
tendencies  in  the  corset  and  bras¬ 
siere  field  are  substantially  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  trends  that  have 
l)een  prevalent  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  While  there  is  always 
a  demand  for  garments  presenting  a 
maximum  of  flash,  with  the  return¬ 
ing  approach  of  better  times  there  is 
a  more  decided  call  for  garments 
that  have  a  richer,  but  not  gaudy, 
appeal.  This  type  of  appeal  is 
worked  out  best  by  the  use  of  plain 
fabrics  whose  merit  and  quality  arise 
from  the  deep  seated  lustre  and  ap¬ 
peal  inherent  in  the  basic  fabric  due 
to  the  type  of  cotton,  kind  of  yarn, 
quality,  finish,  etc.,  that  are  em¬ 
ployed. 

With  regard  to  the  dobby  and 
jacquard  figured  cloths,  a  definite 
preference  appears  to  be  given  to 
floral  patferns  of  all  sorfs.  Geomet¬ 
ric  designs,  while  used  to  some  de¬ 
gree,  are  not  quite  as  popular  as  they 
have  been  in  years  gone  by.  In  the 
lower  end  garments,  a  few  silk 
stripes  are  still  used,  but  these  like¬ 
wise  are  not  quite  as  popular  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  whether  most  of  the  filling 
in  floral  patterns  should  be  thrown 
up  on  the  surface.  The  l)est  opinion 
seems  to  hold  that  where  the  warp 
is  of  high  quality  there  is  no  reason 
to  treat  the  pattern  in  this  way. 

With  reference  to  plain  cloths, 
staple  coutils,  satins,  crepes  and 
similar  cloths,  they  always  have  their 
particular  section  of  the  market.  The 
main  style  appeal,  however,  is 
through  fine  broadcloths  and  ba¬ 
tistes  in  various  constructions  of 
single  ply,  two  ply  and  three  ply 
yarns.  Some  of  these  fabrics  are 
made  of  a  carded  construction,  but 
the  hulk  is  made  of  combed  and 
super  combed  yarns. 

The  general  trend  is  toward  an 
increasing  use  of  plain  fabrics  with 
a  substantial  use  of  dobby  and  jac¬ 
quard  figures  for  certain  sections  of 
the  trade. 

★  ★  ♦ 

Buyers  of  corsets  are  realizing 
that  elastic  garments  are  something 
that  cannot  be  bought  in  blind  faith. 


Fabrics 


AND 


Findings 


It  is  important  for  them  to  know  if 
they  are  getting  pure  milled  elastic 
or  if  it  is  conditioned ;  if  it  is  acid 
free  or  chemically  fixed ;  if  the  yarn 
covering  will  stay  firm  and  strong  or 
if  it  will  break;  if  the  cloth  will  re¬ 
main  the  same  color  after  wearing 
and  washing  and  if  the  garment  will 
retain  its  snap  after  repeated  wear¬ 
ing  or  if  it  will  lose  power  and  be¬ 
come  lazy. 

Often  buyers  make  the  initial 
error  of  believing  that  all  elastic 
yarns  are  basically  the  same.  This  is 
definitely  not  so.  DiflFerent  methods 
for  curing  and  vulcanizing  achieve 
altogether  different  results,  .^s  an 
instance,  the  makers  of  Darleen,  the 
Darlington  Fabrics  Corporation, 
claim  a  livelier  and  more  elastic  yarn 
achieved  through  new  and  morlern- 
ized  processes.  They  report  that 
their  fabric  goes  through  a  kneading 
and  milling  process  of  such  intensity 
as  to  squeeze  out  “air  pockets”  and 
give  the  elastic  a  firm  and  cohesive 
quality  and  long  life. 

Frequently  the  yarn  manufacturer 
or  corset  house  has  test  informa¬ 
tion  on  file  from  such  accredited 
laboratories  as  the  Better  Fabrics 
Testing  Bureau  which  is  available. 
Only  by  being  posted  can  buyers 
safely  protect  their  investments  in 
stretchable  garments.  Darleen  will 
collaborate  with  a  number  of  out¬ 
standing  retailers  this  Fall  and 
Winter  in  a  program  of  education 
and  advertising  on  the  .subject  of 
better  yarns  for  better  foundations. 

Controlastic  is  used  extensively  by 
many  manufacturers  because  they 
believe  that  its  particular  construc¬ 
tion  offers  serviceability  because  of 
its  inner  thread  wrapping  and  vul¬ 
canizing  of  the  rubber.  Chiffon  Con¬ 
tra  is  a  faverite  with  one  large 
manufacturer  of  garments  for  the 
youthful  figure. 

Lastex  continues  its  important 
place  in  corseting  with  added  inter¬ 
est  shown  the  many  new  fabrics 
made  of  this  yarn. 


It  is  apparent  that  the  new  flat 
buttons  are  successfully  contributing 
toward  the  general  effort  made  in 
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1.  Darleen  fuin-y 
8atin 

2.  Controlastic 


corseting  for  the  smooth  Hat  silhou¬ 
ette.  The  reversahle  feature  of  the 
So-Lo  grip  wliich  is  also  made  in 
the  rigid  type,  has  met  with  great 
favor  liecause  the  tab  may  he  de¬ 
tached  and  turned  over  so  that  the 
button  head  is  jiointed  toward  the 
body,  leaving  a  smooth  surface  on 
tlie  fastener. 

Consistent  among  the  types  of 
elastic  used  in  ho.se  supporters  during 
tlie  present  season  is  the  increasing 
poinilarity  of  spun  rayon  numbers. 
One  popular  number  produced  hv 
Controlastic  eliminates  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  caused  when  needles, 
in  stitching,  cut  the  rubber  thread. 

Invizagrips  are  being  used  exten¬ 
sively.  in  fact,  some  lines  u.se  them 
throughout  for  front  and  side  fast¬ 
enings. 

Elast-O-Links  are  popular  especi¬ 
ally  for  detachable  garments.  Their 
Hatness  and  easy  manipulation  have 
won  for  them  a  definite  place  in  the 
designing  of  this  type  of  garment. 


The  Hookless  Fastener  Conqiany 
reports  to  this  .Association  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  research  made  by  an  or- 
ganizatifm.  not  affiliated  with  them, 
on  the  popularity  of  the  Talon  Slide 
Fastener. 

Executives  of  320  leading  stores 
in  53  cities  throughout  the  country 
were  interviewed  and  the  results 
were  as  follows: 

S2%  reported  faster  turnover. 

56%  reported  fewer  markdowns. 

46%  reported  greater  net  profits 
on  cor.sets  equipned  with  Talon. 

73%  reported  that  advertising 
hack  of  corsets  equipped  with  Talon 
helped  their  sales. 

64%  reported  that  they  were  get¬ 
ting  an  increasing  number  of  re¬ 
quests  to  convert  hook  and  eye  cor¬ 
sets  to  Talon. 

79%  reported  that  their  stock  of 
garments  equipped  with  the  Talon 
has  increased  since  this  time  last 
year. 

54%  reported  that  they  plan  to 
make  an  even  greater  increase  in 
THirchases  of  garments  equipped  with 
Talon  this  season. 
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Ready-to-Wear 

BY  CONSTANCE  TALBOT 


Consumer  Relations — Some  Questions 
and  Answers 

F  one  has  any  doubt  as  to  the  interest  in  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Relations  Movement  expressed  by  merchan¬ 
dise  managers,  especially  of  the  ready-to-wear  sec¬ 
tions,  one  need  only  visit  stores  in  the  middle  west  as 
I  did  within  the  month.  Everywhere  I  went  discussions 
centered  around  informative  buying  and  selling,  which, 
of  course,  includes  fiber  indei>tification. 

I  find  in  New  York  City  several  stores  are  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  adapting  routine  operation  to  a  new  policy 
of  buying  and  selling  in  order  to  make  sure  that  they, 
as  well  as  their  customers,  know  the  fiber  content  of  the 
articles  they  sell.  A  number  of  store  heads  have  assured 
me  that  they  are  working  on  this  new  jx)licy  because 
they  l)elieve  it  is  good  for  business. 

Retailers  everywhere  are  studying  the  problem  of 
informative  buying  and  selling  and  are  asking  ques¬ 
tions,  some  of  which  I  am  reporting  herewith  along  with 
what  seems  to  me  to  l)e  conclusions  arrived  at  by  many 
such  stores. 

Docs  the  Movement  for  Informed  Buying  and  Sell¬ 
ing  Begin  and  End  with  Fiber  Identification  in  Gar¬ 
ment  Stocks? — Many  store  men  say  the  consumer 
groups  and  government  agencies  pressing  for  informa¬ 
tion  at  the  point  of  sale  very  clearly  ask  that  all  types 
of  merchandise  be  included.  Because  of  the  possibility 
of  misrepresenting  fiber  in  the  fabrics  of  garments, 
however,  most  attention  is  now  centered  on  rayon  sold 
as  silk,  and  mixed  fillers  sold  as  wool. 

The  ready-to-wear  business  has  been  built  on  the 
spotlighting  of  style  with  too  little  emphasis  on  the 
serviceability  of  the  fabric.  For  years  no  question  of 
fiber  content  was  asked  by  customers  buying  garments 
at  retail,  and  consequently  few  buyers  asked  for  facts 
alK)Ut  the  fabric  content  in  jilacing  orders  with  garment 
manufacturers.  During  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  the 
rayon  industry  has  developed  a  large  volume  in  the 
ready-to-wear  field  and  much  of  this  yardage  sold  under 
non-descriptive  fashion  names  gave  no  information  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  fiber.  This  situation  finally  has 
brought  about  a  demand  by  consumer  organizations  for 
factual  lalieling  and  informative  selling. 

It  Is  Important  to  Know  What  You  Are  Buying,  So 
As  to  Be  Sure  of  What  You  Are  Selling. — This  fact 
has  lR*en  proven  in  manv  ready-to-wear  stocks  where 
stores  too  often  do  not  know  the  fiber  content  of  the 
articles  they  sell  their  customers  in  all  price  lines.  As 
the  basis  of  the  cease  and  desist  orders  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  complaints  I  am  told  were  invaria¬ 
bly  placed  by  customers.  This  type  complaint  dis¬ 
cussed  at  gatherings  of  women  is  apt  to  affect  consumer 
confidence  in  all  stores,  and  so  is  bad  for  business. 

Advertising  Incorrect  Fiber. — From  now  on  stores 
should  lx;  unusually  watchful  to  guard  against  inad¬ 
vertently  advertising  fibers  incorrectly.  The  use  of  the 
lalx)ratory  for  the  setting  of  standards  and  testing  of 
fabrics  has  greatly  increased  during  recent  years,  but 
many  retailers  feel  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  any  mistake,  the  assurance  of  fiber  content  should 
come  from  the  manufacturer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  stores 
are  beginning  now  to  insist  that  accurate  and  complete 
information  be  supplied  to  buyers  at  the  time  the  order 
for  garments  is  placed,  and  that  this  information  ac¬ 


com])any  the  garment  when  sold  to  the  consumer. 

Should  Everything  Be  Tested? — On  this  point  there 
is  a  division  of  opinion  among  store  people.  At  the 
moment  many  stores  are  testing  the  merchandise  they 
advertise  as  well  as  calling  upon  manufacturers  to  sup¬ 
ply  factual  information  on  every  article  in  the  apparel 
divisions  that  they  purchase.  This  policy  will  probably 
continue  until  markets  are  adjusted  so  dependable  in¬ 
formation  is  available  from  all  manufacturers. 

True  and  Complete  Facts  from  Manufacturers. — 
Because  it  has  not  been  the  custom  to  ask  garment 
manufacturers  for  fil)er  and  fabric  information  a  trade 
adjustment  is  needed.  Many  garment  makers  know  the 
fiber  content  of  their  fabrics  and  those  who  do  not 
can  make  it  a  habit  to  ask  these  facts  when  they  buy. 
Manufacturers  who  doubt  the  sincerity  of  stores  who 
ask  for  information  must  be  convinced.  Those  who 
fear  a  price  argument  at  the  mere  mention  of  “rayon” 
must  be  reassured. 

Merchandise  men  who  have  given  this  matter  serious 
consideration  agree  that  when  you  set  a  policy  requir¬ 
ing  from  manufacturers  accurate  truthful  information 
alx)ut  fabrics  in  tbeir  garments,  you  should  supply  all 
your  resources  with  a  written  announcement  and  follow 
through  by  instructing  buyers  of  the  importance  of  this 
Tactual  information.  Emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
good  will  to  your  business.  Because  buyers  must  insist 
on  facts  alx)ut  fabrics  in  a  market  where  this  is  not 
the  custom  and  because  writing  this  data  on  the  order 
is  additional  work  and  will  temporarily  slow  up  buy¬ 
ing.  stores  should  make  their  programs  stand  out  as 
important  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  store. 

Misinformation  on  an  invoice  should  l)e  called  to  the 
manufacturer’s  attention  by  a  letter  from  the  merchan¬ 
dising  office  to  the  head  of  the  firm  pointing  out  the 
error,  with  emphasis  on  the  seriousness  of  the  store’s 
responsibility  to  the  consumer. 

It  is  generally  felt  that  much  can  be  accomplished  if 
the  merchants  who  join  this  movement  follow  through 
so  that  no  one  can  charge  stores  with  not  knowing  the 
content  of  what  they  buy  and  sell.  It  is  vital  to  set  a 
check  to  make  sure  it  is  operating  as  routine  in  which 
both  buyers  and  manufacturers  are  cooperating. 

How  Will  Consumers  React? — .A  few  retailers  ex¬ 
pressed  fear  that  informed  buying  and  selling  might 
ultimately  lead  to  control  of  store  selling  by  large  pro¬ 
ducers  of  fillers.  .\s  against  this  others  point  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  consumer  group  re¬ 
quests  for  truthful  complete  information,  with  no  in¬ 
sistence  on  trade  names  as  such.  Instead  they  make  it 
clear  that  fabrics  be  described  as  “wool” — “silk” — 
“linen”  —  “cotton”  —  “rayon — what  process” — “mixed 
fabrics?” — “what  is  mixed?” 

Once  these  plain  facts  are  on  price  tickets  you  are 
in  line  and  as  the  camjiaign  develops  you  are  free  to  add 
facts  on  care  of  garment  shrinkage,  fast  color  and 
wearability.  Many  stores  want  to  use  trade  names,  be¬ 
cause  they  find  them  profitable  and  often  a  mark  of 
quality,  help  to  sales,  good  for  business. 

“Informed  buying  and  selling.”  said  a  leading  mer¬ 
chant  when  I  discussed  the  subject  with  him  recently, 
“have  no  value  unless  this  information  is  available  to 
salespeople  in  lalieling.  Stores  can  liegin  by  marking 
the  fiber  on  their  own  price  ticket  and  using  such 
manufacturers’  labels  as  fit  their  policy.” 
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Piece  Goods 

•  BY  CONSTANCE  TALBOT  • 


Looking  Ahead 


Closing  one  season  and  facing 
another  invites  a  check-up  on 
departmental  appearance. 

IN  traveling  from  city  to  city  I  never  miss  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  visit  the  piece  goods  departments  of  both 
large  and  small  stores.  Many  of  these  departments, 
especially  those  in  ground  floor  positions,  are  very 
crowded,  but  no  matter  if  your  department  is  crowded 
or  spacious,  begin  the  coming  season  with  a  frank 
appraisal  of  its  general  appearance. 

First  check  on  the  approaches.  Do  the  customers  who 
approach  fron>  the  elevators  or  from  other  departments 
receive  an  impression  of  alert  activity?  Do  they  think 
of  clothing  as  they  approach  your  fabrics,  or  do  they 
just  see  bolt  after  bolt  of  yardage? 

Try  rearranging  your  tables  and  displays  so  that  your 
customer’s  attention  and  interest  are  caught. 

Check  on  the  use  of  pattern  posters  throughout  your 
department.  I  find  that  almost  all  stores  feature  made  up 
dresses  to  some  extent,  but  even  where  we  know  that 
display  dresses  are  the  first  factor  in  building  sales, 
it  is  unwise  to  neglect  the  very  real  sales  value  of  pat¬ 
tern  posters.  These  posters  are  produced  at  great  ex¬ 
pense  to  help  you  sell  yardage,  and  the  stores  who  use 
them  for  this  purpose,  profit.  Are  your  posters  relegated 
to  the  pattern  department?  If  so.  try  an  experiment. 
Check  first  of  all  posters  sent  into  your  store,  for  I 
often  find  beautiful,  large,  unmounted  posters  under  the 
pattern  counter.  Use  as  many  jwsters  as  you  can  with 
your  fabric  displays. 

In  Cleveland,  in  a  fabric  department  famous  through¬ 
out  the  country,  the  woman  buyer  delegates  an  assistant 
w'hose  resjwnsibility  is  a  tie-up  between  the*  posters  and 
the  fabrics.  Each  poster  is  spotted  on  a  ledge  or  on  a 
table,  displayed  with  the  fabric  suggested  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  In  another  store,  posters  are  hung  against  the  fab¬ 
ric  draped  on  the  columns.  In  another  store  crowded 
for  space,  the  T  stands  that  hold  the  drapes  are  fitted 
with  frames  that  hold  both  a  pattern  poster  and  a  sell¬ 
ing  sign.  The  large  four  foot  cutout  posters  are  used 
by  many  fine  stores  on  high  ledges,  on  tables  that  back 
against  a  wall  or  column,  and  on  the  floor  near  a  col¬ 
umn.  Transparencies  hung  over  fabrics  add  to  their 
sales  appeal.  Another  store  that  uses  pattern  posters 
in  selling  displays  assigns  this  work  to  a  team  of  sales¬ 
people  who  compete  for  a  prize.  All  fabric  salespeople, 
in  no  matter  what  section,  are  asked  to  arrange  the  T. 
stands  and  suggest  the  signs.  Good  selling  signs  are 
always  short,  so  the  number'  of  words  must  be  set — the 
same  for  everyone.  These  signs  will  say  something  that 
will  help  in  the  sale  of  the  fabric  ( 1 )  a  suggestion  for  its 
use  or  (2)  the  style  story,  or  (3)  a  story  of  utility  and 
service.  If  it  is  the  jxflicy  of  your  store  to  identify  the 
fiber  of  the  fabric  this  should  always  be  included.  Once 
your  team  of  salespeople  get  the  competitive  spirit  and 
try  each  week  to  arrange  ideas  that  win  them  a  prize 


you  w’ill  find  this  an  additional  spurt  to  business,  lie 
sure  that  in  the  coming  season  someone  in  your  store 
is  delegated  to  this  important  responsibility.  If  your 
store  policy  restricts  the  use  of  pnjsters,  analyze  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  this  loss  of  sales  stimulus  with  thought. 

Adding  Selling  Signs 

The  selling  signs  I  read  in  the  piece  goods  sections 
I  visited  invite  another  check  up.  ^lany  of  them  are  too 
long  and  even  so  lack  information  of  interest  to  sewing 
customers.  Most  piece  goods  selling  signs  do  not  sell 
and  this  brings  us  to  the  question  of  who  should  write 
the  signs.  I  find  that  in  the  stores  where  copywriters 
who  do  not  sew  have  this  responsibility,  the  signs  are 
always  non-productive  in  sales.  They  just  don’t  sfieak 
the  language  of  the  sewing  customer.  In  departments 
where  the  buyer  adds  this  responsibility  to  his  myriad 
obligations,  the  job  is  usually  neglected.  In  stores 
where  a  stylist  introduces  the  selling  points  of  all  new 
fabrics,  the  signs  under  her  direction  say  something 
important.  In  one  store  with  excellent  signs  I  found 
that  one  of  the  salespeople  with  a  flair  for  language 
was  assigned  to  this  duty.  She  cut  out  pattern  figures, 
pasted  them  neatly  on  her  signs  and  added  the  necessary 
information  about  the  fabric. 

After  a  check  up  on  selling  signs  in  30  stores  it 
would  seem  to  me  important  to  set  a  rule  that  your 
signs  should  be  short  and  informative.  Ask  your  ad¬ 
vertising  department  to  set  a  simple  style  that  only 
needs  to  be  filled  in  with  suitable  information.  This 
would  give  you  a  uniform,  easily  followed  plan,  sjx)t- 
lighting  the  facts.  Your  customer  wants  to  know  what 
the  material  is.  Ixjth  the  style  name,  trade  name  and 
fiber  content.  She  also  wants  the  essential  facts  as  to 
fast  color,  pre-shrinking  and  if  it  will  wash  or  must 
be  cleaned.  If  there  is  another  story  like  water  repel- 
lency,  crush  resistance,  etc.,  she  not  only  wants  to 
know  what  to  expect,  but  if  it  is  going  to  wash  away 
she  wants  to  know  how  soon. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  tell  the  facts,  remember  that  the 
consumers  of  most  communities  read  in  their  papers  of 
the  wonders  of  science.  Remember  that  to  them  a  fabric 
that  is  crease  resistant  is  not  only  desirable  today  but 
once  tried  is  a  feature  that  this  customer,  her  family  and 
friends  will  look  for  this  season,  next  season  and  the 
following  season.  This  great  story  not  only  applies  to 
fast  color  pre-shrinkage  crease  resistance  but  many 
other  facts  of  modern  selling.  Establish  a  policy  in 
finishes  .  .  .  l)e  consistent  in  featuring  tho.sq  that  add  to 
your  sales  appeal.  In  introducing  new  wonders  of  sci¬ 
ence,  in  a  new  finish,  be  sure  the  merits  of  the  claims 
have  been  tested  by  a  reputable  laboratory  and  you  are 
not  experimenting  with  your  customers. 

Advertising  everywhere  is  facing  an  important  new 
trend  away  from  bunk  and  trick  names  that  mean 
nothing.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  selling  signs 
in  fabric  departments  and  there  are  very  few  stores  who 
cannot  check  their  displays  and  face  a  new  ]X)licy  in 
the  coming  season,  with  profit. 
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OFFICIAL  LABORATORY  OF 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


101  W.  31  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Stores  of  Smaller  Volume 


SMALLER  store  merchants  at 
the  Mid-Year  Convention  in 
two  full  meetings  discussed  the 
most  challenging  problems  facing 
stores  in  this  classification.  Opening 
the  convention  Monday  morning,  the 
smaller  store  session,  with  James  T. 
Milliken,  J.  W.  Milliken,  Inc., 
Traverse  City.  Michigan,  as  chair¬ 
man,  heard  addresses  centered 
around  merchandising  and  promo¬ 
tion.  A  session  Wednesday  night, 
presided  over  by  A.  L.  Killian,  The 
Killian  Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
was  built  around  management  and 
control. 

Highlights  from  the  addresses  of 
speakers  at  these  meetings  included 
the  following: 

Jay  D.  Rankle:  “There  is  this 
fault  that  the  small  store  owners 
seem  to  have  an  inferority  complex 
that  is  entirely  unwarranted.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  store  owners  in  the 
small  towns  say  that  their  people  go 
to  the  larger  cities,  that  they  can’t 
help  that.  Don’t  take  that  defeatist 
attitude.  You  can  help  it  if  you  have 
the  merchandise.” 

“.  .  .  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion  is  that  we  are  now  on  a 
temporary  plateau.  We  are  consoli¬ 
dating  our  gains,  so  to  speak.  How 
long  that  period  is  going  to  last  we 
don’t  know’  exactly,  hut  certainly  the 
consensus  of  opinion  is  that  we  are 
in  a  generally  rising  market  .  .  . 
general  business  will  be  better  this 
fall. 

“W’hat  are  going  to  be  the  spots 
for  you  to  watch?  Home  furnish¬ 
ings  and  furniture  are  going  to  be 
the  ‘white-haired  boys’  in  the  stores. 
Because  more  homes  are  going  to  be 
built.  It  is  predicted  dresses  will 
have  a  stronger  play  this  fall  than 
they  have  had  for  some  time,  if  the 
market  and  you  people  as  merchants 
are  smart  enougli  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  Furs  have  been  the  darling  of 
the  ready-to-wear  department.  There 
is  some  question  as  to  whether  the 
increased  price  of  furs  is  going  to 
retard  their  sale. 

“It  looks  as  though  jewelry  and 
gloves  are  going  to  be  the  darlings 
this  fall,  relatively,  as  to  past  per¬ 
formance.  Fashion  trends  are  in 
favor  of  jewelry,  and  that  to  the 
detriment  of  neckw’ear. 

“.  .  .  I  think  there  is  only  one 
way  to  plan  a  sales  budget  and  that 
is  to  plan  a  normal  expectancy.  If 
you  budget  too  high,  you  are  apt 
to  run  your  stocks  up.' If  you  bud¬ 


get  too  low,  you  have  not  enough 
stock  to  take  advantage  of  your  sales 
opportunity.  The  liest  estimate  I 
can  get  is  that  retail  stores  this  fall 
will  be  8  to  10  per  cent  higher  in 
sales. 

“How  are  you  going  to  make  your 
profit?  Do  a  smarter  job  and  elimi¬ 
nate  markdow’ns,  thereby  maintain¬ 
ing  gross  profit?  There  is  the  trick. 
You  don’t  have  to  think  about  in¬ 
creasing  markup  every  time  some¬ 
body  slaps  a  tax  on  you.  You  are 
killed  just  as  surely  bv  inches  as  if 
you  w’ere  knocked  off  all  at  once, 
and  a  lot  of  retail  merchants  in  the 
department  stot’e  class  kill  them¬ 
selves  off  by  inches  in  constantly  in¬ 
sisting  on  ever-increasing  markup.” 

*  *  * 

J.  W.  Carlin,  Vice-President  and 
Sales  Manager.  Davidson  Bros.  Co., 
Sioux  Citv.  la. :  “You’ll  do  a  better 
job  of  sales  promotion  if  you  use 
good  showmanship.  It  will  drama¬ 
tize  events  which  otherwise  would  be 
just  every  day  affairs.  /\  store  with 
good  showmanship  will  find  more 
opportunities  to  present  special  at¬ 
tractions  to  its  customers — attrac¬ 
tions  which  are  not  necessarily  ex¬ 
pensive.  but  which  are  interesting, 
instructive  and  appreciated.” 

*  *  * 

Katherine  Ratio,  Merchandising 
Counselor.  The  Merchandise  Mart. 
Chicago :  “Back  up  your  advertising 
with  store  displays  and  back  up  your 
displays  with  information  and  cour¬ 
tesy.  Displays  in  the  store  are  be¬ 
coming  more  important  every  day. 
.\ccording  to  statistics  the  eye  picks 
up  and  hangs  onto  something  22 
times  as  well  as  the  ear.  Simple 
beautiful  displays  inside  the  store 
are  received  as  well  as  in  the  win¬ 
dow.  W’hen  folks  walk  into  the  store 
and  say,  ‘Doesn’t  that  look  nice?’ 
— right  there  you  have  them  in  bet¬ 
ter  condition  to  buy.” 

*  *  * 

D.  B.  W' ooduard.  Manager.  T.  C. 
Penney  Company.  Omaha,  Neb. : 
“The  problem  of  employee  relations 
in  the  store  employing  from  one 
hundred  to  three  or  four  hundred 
people,  need  not  be  deadly  serious, 
unless  management  allows  it  to  be¬ 
come  so.  In  such  a  store,  manage¬ 
ment  still  has  an  opportunity  to 
maintain  its  relationship  with  em¬ 
ployees  upon  a  more  or  less  per¬ 
sonal  basis.  Management  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  individual  and 
the  individual  should  be  on  speaking 


terms  with  management.  Where 
such  a  condition  exists,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  iron  out  irritations  which, 
if  allowed  to  develop  uncorrected, 
can  cause  great  trouble  later. 

“Much  has  been  written  and  dis¬ 
cussed  but  far  too  little  done  regard¬ 
ing  wages  and  hours.  If  in  effect 
we  all  do  the  same  thing  at  the  same 
time,  it  minimizes  the  possibility  of 
employees  in  one  store  thinking  they 
are  treated  in  a  different  manner 
than  those  in  another  store  in  the 
same  town.” 

*  * 

William  G.  Braun,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  and  Treasurer.  Jahraus  Braun 
Company.  Buffalo :  “We  visualize  in 
the  not  di.stant  future  the  feature  of 
air  conditioning  as  a  necessity  in 
stores  of  smaller  size.  The  public 
seek  comfort  wherever  possible  and 
gravitate  to  those  shops  where  such 
may  be  enjoyed.  The  cost  thus  far 
has  been  high  but  as  improvements 
and  production  increase  there  is 
likely  to  follow  a  price  within  range 
for  all. 

“There  has  developed  in  recent 
years  a  tendency  towards  evening 
openings.  This  is  a  step  in  retro¬ 
gression.  The  first  store  to  start  the 
practice  has  a  decided  advantage. 
Then  follows  another  and  another 
until  the  whole  town  is  open  and 
where  is  the  advantage  to  any?” 

♦  *  * 

S.  Strauss,  President.  Pfeifer 
Brothers,  Little  Rock,  .'Xrk. ;  “Being 
economy  minded  is  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  requisites  to  the  control  of 
expense.  This  viewpoint  is  difficult 
in  times  of  business  expansion.  Its 
chief  advantage  is  not  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  necessary  expense  hut  the 
elimination  of  any  of  the  frills  which 
are  just  added  to  the  business  in 
everv  section. 

“The  greatest  weakness  of  any 
system  is  the  follow  through.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  have  a  budget  and  yet  find 
your  figures  in  excess  of  the  allotted 
amount.  The  month  has  passed — 
the  expenditure  has  been  made.  We 
have  attempted  to  correct  that  con¬ 
dition  by  making  the  results  of  each 
executive  in  charge  of  a  division 
competitive.  We  prepare  a  record 
each  month  for  each  executive  in 
charge  of  accounting,  credit,  super¬ 
intendency.  merchandise  and  pro¬ 
motion.  W’e  hope  this  competitive 
spirit  will  tend  to  make  each  man 
use  his  ingenuity  to  cut  expense  so 
that  his  total  is  under  the  budget.” 
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IThey^re  Telling  You! 


Those  who  have  read  the  revised  edition  of  THE  BUYER’S  MANUAL 
are  telling  you,  in  the  letters  they’ve  written  to  us 
about  it,  why  this  book  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  buyer. 


“It  provides  a  practical  approach  to  the  major 
merchandising  problems  which  only  experienced 
and  successful  men  could  give.  The  table  of  con¬ 
tents  provides  ample  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
the  topical  discussion.  You  were  fortunate  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  cooperation  of  so  many  leaders  in  the 

retail  field . The  Manual  will  undoubtedly 

be  of  inestimable  value  to  practical  business  men.” 

“We  received  the  twenty-five  copies  of  the  revised 
edition  of  the  Buyer’s  Manual  and  like  them  so 
well  that  we  want  you  to  send  us  another  twenty- 
five  copies.  We  plan  to  use  these  books  as  a  text¬ 
book  in  our  store  in  the  training  of  our  junior 
executives.” 


“Written  by  men  who  are  in  daily  contact  with 
practical  store  situations,  and  written  moreover 
along  logical  lines,  this  manual  should  for  many 
years  be  the  fundamental  text  both  for  merchan¬ 
dising  students  and  for  actual  operators . 

and  should  become  the  common  knowledge  of  men 
and  women  in  the  department  store  field  who  are 
responsible  for  more  than  routine  work.” 

“Its  simple,  straight-forward  language,  its  organi¬ 
zation,  and  its  comprehensive  treatment  of  numer¬ 
ous  practical  illustrations  of  current  methods  and 
policies  in  retail  stores,  make  it  indispensable  to 
the  eflFective  teaching  of  retail  merchandising.” 


“I  read  some  portions  of  it  at  our  Managers’  “I  have  been  very  favorably  impressed  with  it. 

Meeting  and  everyone  was  very  much  interested,  not  only  because  it  seems  to  be  so  complete,  but 

Will  you.  please  send  me  another  copy  of  the  also  because  of  the  character  of  the  authors  who 

Manual,  as  several  of  our  folks  want  to  study  it.”  have  prepared  chapters  for  it.” 

“We  are  anxious  to  have  as  many  of  our  merchan¬ 
dising  executives  as  possible  invest  in  a  copy  of 
the  manual.” 


THE  BUYER’S  MANUAL 

A  Merchandising  Handbook 

Published  by  the  Merchandising  Division,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  31  Street,  New  York  City 


Price  $3.50 


To  Members,  $2.50;  in  lots  of  ten  or  more,  $2.00  each 
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HOME  FURNISHINGS 


Victorian  makes  an  appearance,  as  shown  shows  an  increase  of  14%  in  the  percentage  of  carpet 
,  .  ,,  -  iTk/oiv  rug  business  done  in  the  Carpet  and  Rug  Depart- 

above,  in  the  August  issue  Ot  McCall  S.  „^erit,  in  relation  to  the  Furniture  store  as  a  whole. 

American  Home  for  July  also  carried  an  The  stock  turnovers  in  these  departments  of  the  Furni- 
.  ...f  ,  ture  stores  increased  41%  in  1936  over  1935. 

article  on  this  revival.  Not  allowing  tor  to  Department  stores,  both  Floor  Covering  and 

duplicate  circulation,  the  two  magazines  Furniture  Departments  enjoyed  a  mt^h  larger  turnover 

m  comparison  to  the  total  store.  In  Floor  Coverings  in 
reach  about  4,000,000  readers  which  means  these  stores  there  was  an  increase  of  15%  in  1936  over 

that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  middle-  >"  turnover,  whereas  the  total  store^  turnover 

^  showed  little  change.  Ihe  prohts  in  the  Department 

income  group  is  being  exposed  to  Victorian  store  Floor  Covering  Departments  in  1935  were  2.8%, 
1  ..  .1  and  in  1936,  4.4%.  This  is  an  interesting  comparison 

aecoraiing  laeas.  when  it  is  reported  that  for  the  total  store  the  profits 

♦  ♦  *  in  1935  were  1.6%,  and  in  1936,  2.6%. 

I  give  these  figures  because  they  set  forth  very  con¬ 
cretely  the  very  substantial  improvement  now  taking 
place  both  in  business  and  profits  in  Floor  Covering 
Departments  of  both  kinds  of  stores. 

Conditions  Ahead 

Looking  into  the  immediate  future  of  the  next  few 
months,  reports  and  developments  at  the  consumer  end 
of  our  business  indicate  the  same  steady  progress  as 
appears  in  many  other  industries.  This  seems  especially 
true  in  connection  with  things  that  are  going  into  fur¬ 
nishing  homes  of  America.  Of  course  we  are  disturbed 
and  with  some  other  practical  indications  as  to  the 
effect  on  business  of  present  unrest  in  labor  conditions 
and  our  apprehensions  as  to  what  other  legislation  may 
lie  imposed  in  this  field  as  well  as  in  the  regulation  and 
control  of  management  in  business  from  Washington. 
The  steady  continuation  of  all  such  conditions  might 
well  have  a  retarding  effect  on  business  activity.  To  put 
it  in  one  way.  if  labor  unrest  could  cease  and  we  could 
feel  fairly  well  assured  that  there  would  be  no  more 
legislative  enactments  of  the  kind  indicated  above,  I 
feel  that  we  can  look  forward  to  an  active  market  in 
our  field  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Referring  to  the  presentation  of  our  products  to  the 
satisfactorily  wearing  product.  However,  consumer  at  the  point  of  sale,  there  are,  however,  many 
lie  whole  problem  under  present  day  con-  improvements  yet  to  be  made  if  tbe  consumer  is  to  be 
it  is  to  his  vital  interest  that  he  develop  properly  served  and  if  floor  coverings  are  to  have  their 
assist  in  sound  distribution  policies.  proper  place  in  the  vital  field  of  homefurnishings.  The 

ifacturers  as  a  whole,  and  with  active  co-  purchase  of  a  rug  or  carpet  for  a  home  has  many  fea- 
long  themselves,  are  giving  increasing  at-  tures  entering  into  it.  The  elements  of  color,  artistic 
is  question,  and  I  believe  as  we  have  been  effect,  and  style,  are  present  and  a  woman  needs  a 
of  the  depression  it  has  been  an  opportune  domestic  atmosphere  and  an  intelligent  arrangement, 
;  undertaken  definite  policies  of  trade  de-  where  she  can  take  the  various  elements  into  considera- 


Reader  Research  reports  for  McCall's  that 
the  three-year-fumishing  plan  for  a  living 
room  featured  in  March  McCall's  holds  the 
record  for  the  highest  reading  of  any  dec¬ 
orating  article  ever  checked  in  women's 
magazines  by  Reader  Research. 
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HELEN  K.  MULHERN 


Two  of  ihe  new  Townhoui^e  rugs 
presented  by  Marshall  Field  & 
Co.,  Manufarturing.  First  is 
Normandie  Quilt,  a  blond  rug. 
The  Fieldcrest  drapery  en- 
sembled  with  it  is  Rosemont.  a 
printed  hammered  satin.  Far 
right  is  Flowers  and  Srrolls,  a 
Georgian  Needlepoint  design.  A 
Fieldrrest  printed  linen  of  simi¬ 
lar  design  is  ensembled  with  it. 


tion  in  order  to  make  a  proper  and  satisfactory  selec¬ 
tion.  This  holds  true  for  almost  every  type  of  consumer. 
The  furnishings  for  the  rooms  of  a  home  are  not  a 
casual  purchase  and  a  woman  should  get  out  of  the  Rug 
Department  of  a  store  very  much  the  same  kind  of 
thing  for  which  she  would  go  to  an  architect. 

This  industry  is  now  in  the  process,  as  an  industry, 
of  furnishing  monthly  to  both  the  wholesalers  and 
retailers  very  definite  suggestions,  which  we  believe 
are  practical  and  useful,  and  which  lead  to  sounder 
and  more  profitable  selling.  >  This  we  are  doing  through 
our  Floor  Clothing  Wardrobe  Service.  As  to  our 
general  education  and  publicity  efforts,  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  most  important  publications  which  go 
to  the  women  of  the  country  are  finding  worthwhile 
ideas  to  present  in  connection  with  wool  carpets  and 
rugs. 

Below:  (1)  Mohawk's  Royal  Victory  Seamless  Axminster 
line.  (3)  Rigelow-Sanford  Dartmor  Wilton  carpeting, 
(1) 


The  Institute  of  Carpet  Manufacturers,  representing 
the  industry  as  a  whole,  realizes  the  importance  of  close 
cooperation  with  those  who  are  actively  distributing  our 
goods. 

FLOORCOVERING  NEWS 

In  the  course  of  the  market  Bigelow-Sanford  an¬ 
nounced  an  addition.  Marval,  to  its  line,  in  the  lowest 
price  range.  At  its  price,  between  ten  and  twenty 
dollars,  it  is  believed  to  be  out  of  competition  with  other 
types  of  floorcoverings  and  so  to  offer  a  good  mer¬ 
chandising  opportunity.  It  will  be  nationally,  advertised 
in  early  fall  and  the  manufacturers  offer  their  usual 
cooperation  with  the  trade  in  the  form  of  newspaper 
mats.  Also  new  is  this  company’s  Sanforstan  line  in 
broadloom  carpet. 

in  modem  design.  (2)  Bigelow-Sanford  floral,  Sanforstan 
an  all-over  texture  with  Chinese  fret  effect  in  self-color. 

(2)  (3) 
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Left:  A  sectional  sofa  in  the  bleached  maple  modern  line  of  Heywood-Wakefield,  with  specially  designed  table.  Note  covered  arms 
on  the  upholstered  pieces.  Right:  Sheraton  design  in  a  bedroom  suite  shown  in  the  Kindel  Furniture  Company’s  new  line. 


Marshall  Field  introduced  a  new  line  of  rugs  known  new  trend  is  taking  a  middle  course,  which  foregoes 
as  Townhouse,  with  which  Fieldcrest  draperies  have  some  of  the  unnecessary  or  unattractive  “authentic” 
been  coordinated  by  its  Bureau  of  Style  and  Design,  motifs. 

Rugs  and  draperies  are  now  being  offered  to  stores  as  a  *  *  * 

coordinated  promotion.  There  are  eight  rugs  in  the  The  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association 
group,  which  includes  such  style  themes  as  Regency,  will  supply  NRDGA  members  with  copies  of  two  liook- 
English  Modern,  French  Provincial  and  Baroque,  lets,  “Wood  Walls”  and  “Mellow  Wood  Interiors”, 
Blond  tones  predominate  in  the  colorings.  upon  request.  They  believe  that  with  sound  information 

*  *  *  regarding  wootl  paneled  walls,  a  good  modern  trend, 

Mohawk  continued  emphasis  on  medium  to  low-  the  department  store  should  be  able  to  push  the  sale 

price  Wiltons.  Texture  was  stressed  and  tan  appeared  of  furniture  which  either  matches  the  wood  walls  or  is 
to  lx?  color  leader  in  this  manufacturer’s  offerings.  suitable  for  use  in  rooms  finished  in  this  manner. 

♦  *  *  *  *  * 

Karagheusian  displayed  a  replica  of  the  Gulistan  Car-  Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  Macy’s  furnishing 
peting  designed  for  them  by  Gustav  Jensen  for  showing  and  decorating  job  in  House  and  Garden’s  Ideal  House, 
at  the  Paris  Exposition.  They'  showed  90  new  patterns  was  the  eight  fold  catalog  of  materials  used.  The  floor 
in  14  grades.  National  advertising  of  the  line  in  the  plan  of  each  room  is  sketched,  with  the  furniture  pieces 
fall  will  show  the  Paris  label  adopted  by  this  house :  shown  in  position  and  numbered  to  correspond  to  a 
“This  floor  covering  is  woven  by  the  Makers  of  Gulis-  numbered  description  giving  price.  The  store  took  no 
tan  Rugs,  the  manufacturers  authorized  by  the  U.  S.  chance  on  having  visitors  forget. 

Commission  to  exhibit  at  the  Paris  1937  World’s  Fair.” 

FURNITURE  Consumer  Is  a  Sap,  Then  So  Is  the  Retailer! 

The  Kindel  Furniture  Company  supplies  its  dealers  f*'  ‘I|' 

with  a  window  display  to  show- hidden  qualities  of  good  K?  Merdtand'^mg  Division  at  the  Mid-Year  Conven- 
furniture  construction.  Large  pictures  and  descriptive  ,  o-  He  listed  five  kinds  of  troubles 

cards  are  used  to  explain  till  construction  features  with  »'>'oparahle  damage  to  retailing : 

“1.  Direct  sales  to  the  consumer  by  manufac¬ 
turers,  jobbers  and  selling  agents — promiscu¬ 
ous  sales. 

“2.  Use  of  manufacturer  and  wholesale  showrooms 
by  consumers. 

“3.  Misuse  by  suppliers  of  mercantile  agency  lists 
of  retailers  which  results  in  promiscuous  dis¬ 
tribution  of  price  lists  and  catalogs  to  other 
than  legitimate  distributors  of  the  products 
offered  for  sale. 

“4.  So-called  industrial  selling  through  purchas¬ 
ing  agents  or  employee  welfare  groups  in  large 
corporations.  (Note:  Retailing  has  a  big  job 
to  do  on  this  one  issue  alone.) 

“5.  Development  of  ill-advised,  illogical  coopera¬ 
tive  types  of  buying  organizations  among  col¬ 
lege  professors  and  other  similar  groups.” 

Mr.  Rau  advocated  a  “retail-wide  public  relations 
program”  to  educate  consumers  and  manufacturers  as  to 
expensive  redecorating.  In  this  company's  regular  the  legitimacy  and  necessity  of  the  retail  function.  He 

maple,  there  is  a  noticeable  trend  back  toward  the  tradi-  estimated  that  if  the  amount  of  business  lost  to  retailing 
tional  and  away  from  the  cruder  or  “hewn”  types.  This  through  consumer  avoidance  of  the  retail  function  were 


An  interesting  promotional  theme  of  the  Dunbar  Fur¬ 
niture  Company,  is  emphasis  on  furniture  designed  to 
be  in  harmony  with  either  Traditional  (18th  Century) 
or  modern  decorative  schemes.  This  activity  suggests 
once  again  that  a  model  room  labeled  “Transitional” 
would  help  to  educate  the  customer  on  the  possibilities 
of  modern  and  traditional  combinations.  It’s  a  subject 
on  which  many  decoration-conscious  women  would  like 
guidance. 
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added  to  present  retail  sales,  it  would  bring  the  1936 
department  store  net  of  1.6  up  to  about  2  percent. 

DOMESTICS 


Electrical  Leagues— What  They 
Mean  to  Department  Stores 


'I  he  new  Cannon  line  of  towel  ensembles  and  Ixjxed 
gift  .sets  for  fall  was  given  a  preliminary  showing  on 
July  1. 

Heige,  previously  confined  to  towels  in  this  line  over 
$1.00,  has  now  been  added  to  the  color  group  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  $1.00  towels. 

The  Calcutta  and  Mandalay  towels,  in  the  $1.39  class, 
arc  in  deep  tones.  The  two  highest  quality  towels. 
Royal  and  Sovereign,  appear  in  shadow  tones. 

There  are  five  new  lx)xed  gift  sets,  ranging  in  price 
from  $1.00  to  $10.00. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  PepiJerell  Company  pcjints,  with  considerable 
justification,  to  the  possibilities  for  dramatized  selling 
inherent  in  its  tapered-weave  sheet. 


One  of  the  five  new 
boxed  gift  sets  shown 
by  Cannon  Mills. 


Concerning  the  Fieldcrest  Certified  Quality  Plan 
and  its  promotional  possibilties,  Don  G.  Mitchell,  Gen¬ 
eral  Sales  Manager  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Manufac¬ 
turing  Division,  said  at  a  press  meeting  recently: 

“We  have  a  triple  check  on  quality  on  all  products 
that  come  out  of  our  factories.  The  Bureau  of  Style  and 
Design  sets  the  original  standards  that  should  be  lived 
u|)  to :  the  Bureau  of  Quality  Control  follows  the  goods 
through  the  shops  to  see  that  these  standards  are  being 
lived  up  to,  and  just  as  a  final  check  in  case  lx)th  these 
jieople  were  wfong,  we  send  everything  to  an  outside 
testing  laboratory,  to  make  sure  that  the  standards  we 
originally  set  have  been  lived  up  to  .  .  .  Every  Fieldcrest 
lal)el  tells  completely  the  answ’ers  to  these  four  ques¬ 
tions:  IVhat  is  it  made  of?  How  is  it  made?  What 
service  can  you  expect  it  to  give?  Hcnv  should  you  care 
for  it  to  get  the  longest  wear  out  of  it?" 

*  *  * 

The  Associated  Wool  Industries  recently  released  to 
merchandise  managers,  buyers  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  retail  stores  and  resident  buying  offices  its 
second  summer  blanket  merchandising  manual.  The 
purpose  is  to  widen  the  market  for  lightweight  summer 
blankets  through  vigorous  promotion.  Five  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  summer  blanket  merchandising  are  described, 
windows  to  dramatize  summer  blankets  are  suggested, 
and  the  advantages  of  wool  defined.  Suggestions  for 
advertising  and  display  departments  and  for  training 
directors  are  included  which  are  designed  to  step  up 
sales  of  summer  blankets.  Associated  Wool  observes 
that  “the  summer  season  for  wool  blankets  is  still  large¬ 
ly  a  virgin  field.  The  experiences  of  those  retailers  who 
have  ‘gone  after’  this  market  indicate  a  real  selling 
opportunity.” 


(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  J.  S.  Bartlett,  Man¬ 
aging  Director  of  the  Electric  Institute  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  before  the  Mid-Year  Convention.) 

Electrical  Leagues  and  Associations  are 
formed  as  a  medium  for  cooperation  between  all 
branches  of  the  electrical  industry :  retailers — and 
retailers  include  large  department  stores,  furniture 
stores,  electrical  shops,  jewelers — everyone  interested 
in  retailing  electrical  merchandise  in  any  degree ;  whole¬ 
salers  of  electrical  merchandise,  manufacturers  of  eriuip- 
ment,  electrical  contractors,  and  the  public  utility.  Five 
branches  of  the  industry  are  united.  In  most  of  these 
operations,  the  Power  Company  supports  the  program 
financially  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  the  total  budget  of 
the  organization.  Usually  the  utility’s  half  is  also  sup¬ 
plemented  by  their  own  direct  promotional  effort. 

There  are,  scattered  throughout  the  country,  some¬ 
thing  over  one  hundred  of  these  Leagues.  Of  these,  some 
are  but  luncheon  groups  which  meet  occasionally  to 
discuss  local  problems.  Others  spend  from  $100,000 
to  $200,000  per  year  in  general  promotion  of  electrical 
interest  in  their  respective  territories.  Seventeen  of 
these  Leagues  have  received  the  certificates  of  approval 
from  the  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  is  evidence  that  they  are  doing  an  exception¬ 
ally  effective  job  and  are  spending  their  funds  efficient¬ 
ly.  These  seventeen,  approved  Leagues  have  spent  over 
a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  in  the  last  twelve  months : 
a  sizable  contribution  to  the  general  stimulation  of  elec¬ 
trical  merchandising. 

Advantages  and  Opportunities 

Advertising  allowances — I  mention  advertising  al¬ 
lowances  first  not  because  they  are  of  greatest  value, 
but  because  that  is  probably  the  first  possibility  which 
will  come  to  the  minds  of  department  buyers  because 
they  are  accustomed  to  receiving  advertising  allow¬ 
ances  from  manufacturers.  Such  allowances  form  a  very 
definite  part  of  any  cooperative  effort,  but  there  is  just 
one  word  of  explanation.  Don’t  expect  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  on  items  already  having  general  public  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  in  which  the  consumption  of  electrical 
energy  is  limited.  Manufacturers  are  contributing  their 
advertising  allowances  outside  of  cooperative  effort. 
Wholesalers’  margins  do  not  permit  allowances  from 
this  source.  The  utility  is,  therefore,  the  logical  source 
of  the  major  part  of  such  advertising  allowances.  And 
Power  Companies  are  interested  primarily  in  creating 
a  public  acceptance  for  new  devices  and  stimulating  the 
use  of  appliances  having  a  fairly  large  kilowatt  hour 
consumption.  There  is  a  very  definite  possibility  of 
allowances  on  such  devices  as  air  conditioning  electric 
ranges,  possibly  refrigerators,  and  water  heaters.  This 
depends  entirely  upon  the  local  market  and  the  aims 
of  the  local  utility. 

Coordination  of  advertising  outside  of  coop)erative 
allowances,  is,  however,  a  very  imf)ortant  consideration. 
Through  such  coordination,  all  retail  outlets,  the  Power 
Company  in  its  own  advertising,!  wholesalers’  and  man¬ 
ufacturers’  local  copy,  can  be  much  more  effective  by 
telling  a  united  story  to  the  public;  telling  the  same 
story  to  the  public  at  the  same  time.  One  of  the  great¬ 
est  advantages  of  this  coordination  is  to  extend  the  peak 
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demand  seasons.  A  coordinated  program  can  start 
earlier  and  be  continued  for  a  longer  period  after  the 
peak  demands  than  might  be  profitable  for  individual 
retailers  ....  and  inasmuch  as  the  retailer’s  share  of 
the  advertising  may  l)e  only  from  10%  to  20%  of  the 
total  cost,  he  can  well  afford  to  contribute  to  this  type 
of  general  promotion.  Not  only  does  this  extended  peri¬ 
od  of  advertising  make  it  possible  to  reduce  retailers’ 
stocks  and  to  even  the  sales  curves  in  electrical  depart¬ 
ments,  hut  it  makes  possible  a  more  even  return  to  sales¬ 
men.  It  is  of  vital  importance,  particularly  as  specialty 
selling  becomes  more  and  more  necessary,  to  provide  a 
continuous  return  to  salesmen.  By  lengthening  the  peak 
seasons,  salesmen’s  income  can  be  spread  over  a  longer 
period  and  there  will  l)e  reduced  turnover  in  the  sales 
department. 

Coordination  of  advertising  also  makes  possible  a 
unification  of  sales  appeal  to  the  public.  Just  one  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  I  mean  taken  from  the  experiences  of 
The  Electric  Institute  of  Washington :  The  electric 
roaster  was.  practically  an  unknown  device  two  years 
ago  in  Washington.  Something  dramatic  was  necessary 
to  focus  the  attention  of  the  public  on  its  advantages. 
By  coordination  of  advertising  and  the  development  of 
a  unified  merchandising  appeal,  all  the  local  interests  ad¬ 
vertised  “Free,  a  dinner  for  four’’  with  every  cooker 
sold.  The  dinner  was  placed  in  the  cooker  by  the  Home 
Economics  Department  of  the  Institute  before  it  was 
delivered.  All  that  was  necessary  was  for  the  housewife 
to  plug  it  in.  Not  only  did  this  afford  an  excellent  proof 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  cooker,  but  it  got  across  the 
fact  that  an  entire  meal  for  an  average  family  could  be 
prepared  in  one  of  these  modern  roasters. 

This  type  of  effort  is  possible  only  through  a  coopera¬ 
tive  program.  No  individual  retailer  nor  single  manu¬ 
facturer  could  as  effectively  promote  such  an  idea. 

*  *  * 

Mearket  analysis  is  another  outstanding  example  of 
the  effectiveness  of  cooperative  effort.  Each  month. 
The  Electric  Institute  prepares  a  consolidated  sales  re¬ 
port,  reflecting  the  volume  of  sales  of  major  devices 
in  the  territory.  It  is  of  real  value  not  only  to  manufac¬ 
turers  and  wholesalers  in  planning  thein  promotion,  but 
to  retailers  in  checking  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are 
securing  their  share  of  the  sales  volume  and  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  their  sales  are  increasing  in  line  with  the  aver¬ 
age  increase  in  the  territory. 

Such  market  analysis  establishes  also  appliance  satura¬ 
tion.  The  Electric  Institute,  through  an  essay  contest, 
secured  data  on  appliances  in  3,500  owner-occupied 
homes  and  was  able  to  furnish  its  membership  with 
saturation  of  individual  appliances  by  districts  in  the 
territory.  Thus  salesman’s  efforts  could  be  more  effec¬ 
tively  organized.  Through  our  ability  to  get  together 
all  of  the  interests  involved,  retailers  in  Washington 
have  found  it  unnecessary  to  make  any  trade-in  at  all  on 
ice  l)oxes.  Trade-ins  are  very  helpful  in  stimulating  sales 
within  certain  limits,  but  very  often,  and  particularly  in 
specialty  devices  which  are  nationally  advertised,  they 
form  the  basis  of  a  practice  which  results  in  the  loss  of 
profits  to  the  retailer  and  a  reduced  commission  to 
salesmen. 

■Another  example  of  effective  use  of  market  analysis 
is  providing  mailing  lists  of  prospects.  The  Institute 
was  able  to  develop  a  list  of  practically  every  prospect 
for  oil  burners  in  the  territory. 

■Another  vital  phasp  of  cooperative  effort  is  through 
protecting  the  interests  of  the,  industry  and,  naturally. 


this  includes  the  interests  of  retailers  against  unjust  or 
unnecessary  legislation.  Such  other  matters  as  anti¬ 
utility  merchandise  can  lie  handled  most  effectively  by 
united  industry  effort, 

*  *  ♦ 

The  two  other  principal  advantages  of  cooperative 
effort  to  which  I  referred  a  moment  ago  are  sales  train¬ 
ing  and  contact  with  the  public. 

Sales  training  available  through  a  cooperative  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  directed  at  the  utilization  of  the  product. 
Manufacturers  and  distributors  of  major  devices  do  a 
good  job  of  product  training,  but  very  often  they  neg¬ 
lect  the  fundamental  sales  appeal — the  reasons  why  a 
prospect  should  spend  his  money  for  the  services  which 
that  device  woukl  perform.  The  public  must  want  the 
device  first  before  it  can  decide  which  manufacturer’s 
product  best  suits  the  individual  need.  This  is  the  type 
of  sales  training  which  is  often  overlooked  and  which 
can  best  be  provided  through  a  cooperative  program. 

Cooperative  effort  can  best  provide  sales  training  for 
this  specialty  selling  on  the  utilization  of  the  equipment. 
The  individual  manufacturer  or  distributor  can  take 
care  of  educating  the  salesman  on  his  own  special  sales 
advantages  and  the  gadgets  which  may  sell  his  product 
instead  of  his  competitor’s,  but  gadgets  will  not  sell  the 
advantages  of  a  service.  Experts  are  available  in  such 
a  cooperative  program,  who  can  educate  salesmen  on 
the  fundamental  advantages  of  the  appliance  and  not 
merely  on  why  one  manufacturer’s  product  is  better 
than  that  of  some  competitor. 

This  sales  training  applies  not  only  to  major  items 
but  to  small  appliances.  How  many  of  your  own  sales 
clerks  behind  your  counters  can  effectively  and  legiti¬ 
mately  explain  the  differences  between  a  $1.19  toaster 
and  a  $7.50  toaster,  or  still  better,  how  many  can  really 
sell  the  advantages  of  a  toaster?  Do  they  know  why 
toast  is  prescribed  by  physicians  to  invalids  and  others 
who  must  be  careful  of  their  digestive  system  ?  Do  your 
clerks  know  why  a  drip  coffee  maker  produces  l)etter 
coffee  than  the  old-fashioned  coffee  pot  or  the  gas  per¬ 
colator?  .  .  . 

Sale^  training  is  also  tied  up  with  the  introduction  of 
new  items — take  the  lES  lamp  as  an  example.  Prob¬ 
ably  you  can  all  rememlier  the  first  reaction  of  the  lamp 
buyer  to  the  first  gawky,  unbalanced  looking  table  lamps 
which  bore  the  lES  tag.  Yet  in  1936,  a  million  and 
fifty  thousand  lES  lamps  were  sold  at  a  total  retail 
price  of  approximately  ten  and  one-half  million  dollars. 
To  date,  and  the  activity  started  only  three  years  ago. 
there  have  l)een  over  three  million  lamps  manufactured 
under  the  lES  specifications — a  total  volume  of  retail 
sales  approximating  thirty  million  dollars.  These  figures 
show  not  only  that  a  new  type  of  lighting  equipment 
has  been  successfully  promoted,  a  new  selling  appeal  for 
lamp  departments  created,  but  also  a  higher  priced  unit 
has  been  established  in  public  acceptance.  The  public  is 
buying  much  more  than  a  mere  lamp,  they  are  buying 
better  seeing  and  eye  sight  conservation,  and  are  willing 
to  jray  a  good  ])rice  for  that  service.  National  adver¬ 
tising  of  new  items  must  Ire  followed  by  sales  education 
in  order  to  effectively  attack  a  new  market  and  a  co¬ 
operative  effort  in  which  a  single  source  can  educate 
the  personnel  of  all  local  retailers  is  the  most  effective 
method  of  securing  this  es.sential  part  of  the  sales 
program. 

.And  now  to  consider  contact  icith  the  public 
through  a  cooperative  program,  to  my  mind,  prohably 
the  most  effective  of  the  advantages  of  Leagues  and 
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Institutes  and  Associations  throughout  the  country.  Be¬ 
cause  no  particular  tnanufacturcr’s  product  can  be 
stressed,  a  cooperative  effort  can  make  an  appeal  to  the 
public  tlirough  a  non-commercial  approach ;  at  least  it 
can  be  non-sectarian.  The  League  or  Association  has 
nothing  for  sale.  It  must,  therefore,  create  a  desire  for 
the  services  of  the  eciuipment.  Regardless  of  public 
acceptance,  those  who  do  not  now  use  electric  washers 
have  to  l)e  sold  on  the  advantages  of  home  laundry  be¬ 
fore  they  are  going  to  huy  a  washer.  They  are  not  going 
to  buy  a  washer  merely  because  it  is  manufactured  by 
the  XYZ  Company  nor  iK'cause  they  can  take  twelve 
months  to  pay  for  it,  nor  hecause  they  can  get  a  special 
price  Thursday  only  of  $49.50.  Cooperative  advertising, 
as  has  already  been  |X)intedN)Ut.  can  feature  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  equipment. 

if  * 

In  addition  to  contacting  the  public  through  adver¬ 
tising.  an  Electrical  League  or  Association  can  maintain 
personal  contacts  with  prospects  through  non-commer¬ 
cial  exhibits  and  demonstrations  of  electrical  appliances. 
The  Electric  Institute  fosters  group  demonstrations  to 
club  women.  On  an  average  of  three  times  a  week  we 
have  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  women  for  luncheon  at 
the  Institute.  While  there,  we  expose  them  to  the  story 
of  electrical  equipment  and  to  the  electrical  equipment 
itself.  Six  completely  equipped  electric  kitchens  are 
installed  along  one  side  of  the  auditorium  where  these 
groups  meet..  These-  women  must  pass  through  a  com¬ 
plete  and  attractive  display  of  all  kwuls  of  appliances 
on  their  way  to  this  auditorium.  We  have  now  oa  the 
books,  requests  from  more  than  100  women’s  groups  for 
luncheons  next  fall.  We  can’t  begin  to  take  care  of  the 
requests  which  come  to  us.  We  will  provide  such 
demonstrations  also  in  individual  retailers’  establish¬ 
ments.  We  cooperate  in  newspaper  cooking  schools.  For 
a  time  we  scheduled  a  series  of  bridge  lessons  and  be¬ 
tween  the  rules  of  contract,  we  presented  our  story  of 
electrical  equipment.  Thousands  of  pros])ects  are  thus 
aroused  to  their  first  interest  in  some  electrical  appli¬ 
ance. 

*  *  * 

On  our  display  floors  we  have  a  complete  assortment 
of  practically  everything  electrical  available  in  the  terri¬ 
tory.  It  is  a  completely  non-commercial  display.  We 
feature  it  as  a  shopping  center  where  nothing  is  for 
sale.  .Approximately  sixty  thousand  people  view  that 
exhibit  each  month  and  over  a  million  dollars  in  buying 
decisions  are  made  on  those  display  floors  every  twelve 
months.  By  buying  decisions,  we  mean  decisions  by 
individuals  who  have  first  chosen  the  manufacturer’s 
product  which  they  prefer ;  second,  selected  the  retailer 
from  whom  they  want  to  make  the  purchase ;  and  third, 
have  told  us  either  that  they  are  going  immediately  to 
buy  that  device  or  that  they  will  make  the  purchase 
within  ninety  days.  No  prospect,  unless  he  has  reached 
this  definite  conclusion,  is  included  in  our  total  of  buy¬ 
ing  decisions. 

Only  alxmt  15%  of  those  reaching  buying  decisions 
are  willing  to  make  an  ap]X)intment  with  a  salesman  to 
close  the  sale,  and  yet  about  80%  will  leave  with  us  their 
names  and  addresses.  We  have  established  the  Institute 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Washington  public — but  appar¬ 
ently  they  do  not  as  yet  trust  the  salesmen.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  mere  statement  of  the  prospect  on  our  display 
floor  as  to  her  decision,  we  call  hack  on  the  telephone 
as  many  of  these  prospects  as  we  can  reach.  Experi¬ 
ence  over  the  past  two  years  in  these  telephone  check- 
backs  has  indicated  that  over  60%  of  these  interviews 
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have  resulted  in  sales  within  two  weeks  after  their  visit 
to  the  Institute.  There  is  no  high  pressure  possible 
and  yet  60%  of  those  exposed  to  our  non-commercial 
approach,  purcha.se  within  two  weeks. 

*  *  * 

And  there  is  an  eivn  more  significant  trend  shown 
in  our  analysis  of  these  prospects.  A  greater  percentage 
of  those  intennexvs  result  in  sales  from  that  group  which 
tt'ill  not  permit  us  to  make  an  appointment  with  a  sales¬ 
man,  than  from  that  group  which  unll  permit  a  salesman 
to  call.  There  must  be  something  tvrong  unth  salesmen. 
The  decision  has  been  made  on  the  Institute  floor  as  to 
the  particular  dez'ice  and  as  to  the  retailer  from  whom 
the  purchase  zvill  be  made.  They  have  decided  zvhen 
they  rvant  to  buy  because  they  have  made  an  appoint¬ 
ment  zvith  a  salesman,  and  yet  a  smaller  percentage  of 
sales  are  closed  by  these  salesmen.  Some  zvay  or  other, 
they  must  discourage  the  prospect.  My  personal  feel¬ 
ing  is  that  the  prospect’s  confidence  in  the  product  and 
the  salesman  is  destroyed  by  the  salesman’s  competitive 
sales  story — nine  chances  out  of  ten  he  is  knocking  his 
competitor’s  product  instead  of  constructively  selling 
the  utilisation  of  his  ozvn  deznee.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  salesmen  must  change  their  technique  if  they  are 
to  regain  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

★  *  * 

Very  accurate  and  detailed  data  is  kept  upon  the 
results  of  these  buying  decisions  on  our  display  floors. 
The  Institute  can  tell  almost  any  retailer  how  much 
business  has  actually  been  setn  to  him.  And.  this  is  the 
basis  of  my  original  statement  that  experience  can  prove 
that  investment  in  Institute  support  is  more  productive 
of  direct  traceable  business  than  an  equal  amount  spent 
in  newspaper  advertising. 


Saturation  Point? 

Attacking  the  “saturation  bugaboo,’’  A.  E.  Allen, 
Vice-President  of  Westinghouse,  said  recently :  “We 
have  let  this  ‘saturation’  cloud  befog  our  vision  of  the 
merchandising  visibilities.  As  we  have  reached  the 
mythical  saturation  point,  we  have  actually  increased 
our  sales,  and  in  spite  of  this  fact,  we  have  only  four 
appliances  that  have  passed  the  half-way  mark-namely, 
radios,  washers,  toasters  and  irons.’’ 

Concerning  the  electric  range,  he  said:  “Everyone 
familiar  with  electrical  merchandising  now  agrees  that 
the  electric  range  is  the  next  major  appliance  that  is 
going  to  sell  in  large  volume.  .  .  .  The  market  is  only 
8%  saturated.  .  .  .  For  the  last  several  years  electric 
range  sales  have  increased  at  a  rate  of  more  than  50% 
per  year.  ...  A  conservative  estimate  for  1937  electric 
range  sales  has  been  placed  at  425,000  units.  .  .  .  There 
is  every  reason  to  Ijelieve  that  the  electric  range  will 
meet  the  million  per  year  class  within  the  next  three  or 
four  years,  and  will  continue  at  that,  or  a  better  rate, 
for  many  years  to  come.’’ 

“Air  conditioning,’’  he  said,  “is  today  an  industry 
that  last  year  accounted  for  over  $25,000,000  in  electric 
ecpiipment  alone,  and  the  sale  of  which  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1937  has  shown  a  greater  increase  than  any 
other  electric  device  I  know  of.  .  .  .’’ 

Sjx'aking  of  future  “electrical  devices,  as  yet  unlx)rn 
and  unthought  of,’’  he  said : 

“Never  has  there  heeen  a  period  of  more  than  a  few 
years  without  the  introduction  of  some  new  invention 
which  has  revolutionized  some  branch  of  the  electrical 
industry.  Merchandising  will  undoubtedly  have  its  con¬ 
tribution  of  these  new  inventions  during  the  next  ten 
years.  .  .  . 
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“Maybe  this  new  device  is  one  undreamed  of  today 
even  by  our  scientists,  or  maybe  it  will  prove  to  be  one 
of  those  many  experiments  which  we  all  have  in  our 
laboratories,  theoretically  marvelous,  but  for  which  we 
as  yet  have  found  no  practical  means  of  development. 

I  refer  to  such  things,  for  example,  as  cold  cooking 
with  high  frequency  currents.  I,  myself,  have  cooked 
ham  and  eggs  on  a  piece  of  tissue  paper,  but  we  do  not 
know  as  yet  how  we  can  let  Mrs.  Jones  do  it.  Tele¬ 
vision  is  another  mirage  which  has  been  just  around 
the  corner  for  years,  but  will  probably  be  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact  during  this  next  decade.” 

The  American  Gas  Association  publishes  a  fitter’s 
handbook,  designed  to  provide  the  gas  industry  with 
definite  servicing,  adjusting  and  installation  instructions 
so  that  the  equipment  may  be  left  in  perfect  operating 
order  on  the  customer’s  premises.  A  numbef  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  requested  copies  of  it,  and  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  others  might  be  interested  in  it.  the  American 
Gas  Association  asks  us  to  announce  that  the  books 
will  be  available  to  department  stores  at  its  own  mem¬ 
ber  company  price  of  $1.00  per  copy. 

Close-Ups 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  made  a  move  which  was  greeted 
in  many  quarters  with  skepticism.  Breaking  with  retail 
tradition,  he  divided  the  store  management  function  into 
operation  and  personnel,  naming  an  operating  manager 
and  a  personnel  superintendent  to  serve  on  an  equal 
basis.  Major  Namm  contended  the  jobs  demanded  two 
distinct  types  of  ability — one  more  or  less  technical  and 
mechanical,  the  second  requiring  special  ability  to  handle 
people,  a  humane  outlook,  and  a  singular  typei  of  vision 
and  imagination.  Miss  Bess  Bloodworth  became  the 
first  retail  vice-president  “in  charge  of  personnel.” 

There  are  no  scant  few  who  may  still  challenge  this 
division,  but  witness  events  in  retailing  within  the  last 
year,  co-incident  with  the  rise  of  “employee  relations” 
to  first  degree  importance  in  our  stores. 

1 —  Kaumann  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh, 
brought  Frank  J.  McCormick,  Jr.,  into  the  store  as  per¬ 
sonnel  manager,  and  set  up  personnel  as  a  major  di¬ 
vision  as  distinct  from  operation. 

2 —  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  named  A.  E. 
Westphal,  not  in  the  dogmatic  role  of  store  manager, 
but  as  director  of  personnel  and  operation.  After  a  year 
the  personnel  aspects  loomed  so  large  that  operation 
was  placed  under  an  operating  superintendent  and 
Westphal’s  job  was  confined  to  full  time  employee 
relations  as  director  of  personnel. 

3 —  Beginning  of  last  month,  the  Wieboldt  Stores, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  drew  the  personnel  function  out  from 
under  store  management  and  set  up  two  separate  di¬ 
visions  with  E.  W.  Marcellus,  as  director  of  personnel. 

4 —  Similarly,  H.  S.  Pogue  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has 
divided  its  store  management  and  personnel  function, 
and  made  five  major  divisions  in  the  store  as  against  the 
customary  four,  each  reporting  to  a  general  manager. 
Wilson  Lloyd  has  become  director  of  personnel,  serving 
on  equal  basis  with  a  superintendent  of  operation. 

If  you  can  spot  trends,  perhaps  you  can  call  the 
corner  on  this  one.  Is  this  a  revolutionary  movement 
in  retail  organization,  or  is  it  but  a  passing  phase  coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  present  dominant  importance  of  “em¬ 
ployee  relations”  ? 


1936^ - - - 

Buyers’ 

Compensation 

R  New  Report  of  the 
Controllers  Congress 

On  Departmental  Buyers’  and  Assist¬ 
ants’  Compensation,  in  ratio  to  Sales. 
Data  is  shown  in  tables  for  five  depart¬ 
ment  store  volume  groups  and  for 
specialty  stores. 

(The  data  in  this  report  on  salaries  alone  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  figures  in  the  1936 
Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating 
Results  on  the  entire  Buying  Function.) 

Complimentary  copies  of  this  Report 
have  been  sent  to  contributing  stores. 
To  Members  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  and  to  Store  Principals — other 
than  contributors — It  is  available  at 

50c  Per  Copy 

I  Not  available  to  others 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
101  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  City 

Please  send  copy(ies)  of  1936  BUYERS’ 

COMPENSATION  to: 


Company 
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they  are  particularly  vulnerable 
within  and  vvitliout  the  department 
store  field,  there  will  be  a  premium 
on  effective  expense  control.  Profit 
is  too  narrow  to  absorb  any  substan¬ 
tial  reduction  in  gross  margin.  Any 
inil)ortant  reduction  in  margin  must 
lie  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in 
exi)ense.  An  expense  rate  lower  than 
average,  backed  up  by  a  successful 
control  system  and  a  determined  at¬ 
titude  on  the  part  of  management, 
therefore,  constitutes  one  of  tbe  best 
weajxais  for  offense  and  defense. 
There  is  serious  question  if  many 
stores  have  yet  developed  this 
weaixm  to  the  utmost. 

Careful  attention  to  expense  con¬ 
trol,  however,  should  not  push  the 
problem  of  expense  reduction  into 
tlie  background.  Wbether  judged  on 
the  basis  of  percentage  costs  or  costs 
in  cents  per  transaction,  department 
stores  are  relatively  high-cost  dis¬ 
tributors;  and  in  the  mass  distribu¬ 
tion  field  most  trends  are  toward 
lower  costs,  especially  lower  unit 
costs  as  distinguished  from  lower 
l)ercentage  costs.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  forward-looking  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  wish  to  see  their  stores 
earn  substantially  higher  profits  than 
those  disclosed  in  this  bulletin  should 
l)e  given  serious  study  to  these  ques¬ 
tions;  How  can  the  functions  per¬ 
formed  by  department  stores,  or 
the  manner  in  which  these  func¬ 
tions  are  performed,  be  revised  so 
as  to  reduce  costs  substantially,  say, 
by  one-quarter  or  one-third?  What 
sort  of  distribution,  if  established, 
would  secure  a  new  and  striking 
response  from  consumers,  and 
would  do  for  the  dry  goods,  appar¬ 
el,  and  home  furnishings  business 
what  the  super-markets  seem  to  be 
doing  for  the  food  business?  How 
can  the  existing  department  stores 
adapt  themselves  to  meet  such  new 
demand  ? 

Expense  control  is  required  cur¬ 
rently  to  maintain  a  favorable  com- 
l)etitive  position  and  insure  moder¬ 
ate  profits;  expense  reduction  may 
l)e  necessary  to  insure  corporate  ex¬ 
istence  and  long-term  growth  on  a 
substantial  scale. 

Consttmpr  and  Employee  Relations 

Many  of  the  problems  relating  to 
the  department  stores  place  in  the 
distributive  system  involve  directly 
the  pre.sent  critical  attitude  of  con¬ 
sumers  toward  the  stores  from  which 
they  buy.  \\  hether  this  attitude  is 
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esjiecially  unfavorable  at  this  time, 
and  whether  it  is  directed  more  at 
department  stores  than  at  other  re¬ 
tail  institutions,  are  questions  which 
cannot  be  answered  here.  There  is, 
however,  little  doubt  but  that  depart¬ 
ment  store  executives  should  put 
forth  a  special  effort  to  understand 
consumer  attitudes  and  wishes,  to 
bring  store  operations  more  nearly 
into  conformity  with  consumer  de¬ 
mand,  and  to  win  consumer  con¬ 
fidence.  This  calls  for  a  distinct 
change  in  point  of  view  for  many 
store  owners  and  executives,  and  for 
a  conscious  attempt  to  change  that 
point  of  view.  The  present  is  no  time 
for  any  merchant  to  feel  sure  that 
his  store  can  safely  neglect  this  prob¬ 
lem. 

The  events  of  recent  months  sug¬ 
gest  that  employee  relations  for  some 
time  have  been  unsatisfactory  in 
many  stores;  and  it  seems  manifest 
that  chief  executives  as  well  as  per¬ 
sonnel  managers  should  be  giving 
very  careful  attention  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  these  relations. 

The  causes  for  employee  unrest 
are  not  clearly  discernible  and  vary 
from  store  to  store,  but  there  seems 
to  be  much  dissatisfaction  with  wages 
and  hours  of  work.  In  part,  this  dis¬ 
satisfaction  may  be  unwarranted. 
For  many  classes  of  department  store 
work,  compensation  rates  must  be 
relatively  low  and  hours  of  work 
long.  ^lany  store  jobs  call  for  little 
or  no  special  training  or  skill ;  many 
can  be  filled  readily  by  persons  not 
fully  self-supporting,  such  as  young 
women  working  part  time  while  liv¬ 
ing  with  their  parents,  or  by  women 
who  expect  to  tvork  only  temporari¬ 
ly  ;  and  many  others  cannot  be 
mechanized  or  routinized  and  hence 
cannot  readily  jirstify  the  wages  fre¬ 
quently  paid  to  machine  workers. 
Nevertheless,  comi^ensation  rates  in 
some  instances  may  be  too  low.  and 
w’hether  they  are  or  not,  it  is  likely 
that  unionization  or  a  desire  to  fore¬ 
stall  union  activities  as  a  rule  will  lead 
to  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours. 

This,  in  turn,  will  lead  directly  to 
pressure  for  higher  productivity  of 
labor  in  department  stores.  With 
expense  and  profit  rates  where  they 
are  today,  percentage  pay  roll  costs 
cannot  be  raised  without  offsetting 
economies  elsewhere ;  and  such 
economies  are  rather  hard  to  envis¬ 
age.  The  pressure  for  greater  out¬ 
put  will  be  resisted  even  though,  of 
course,  the  workers’  only  assurance 
of  wages  permanently  and  substanti¬ 


ally  higher  lies  in  greater  productiv- 
ity. 

Store  executives,  therefore,  should 
devote  special  attention  to  the  ways 
of  increasing  output  per  employee 
and  to  the  ways  of  convincing  em¬ 
ployees  that  they  should  cooperate 
wholeheartedly  with  management  in 
that  effort.  It  is  not  to  mere  liber¬ 
ality,  but  to  better  organization  of 
the  distribution  process  that  man¬ 
agement  and  workers  should  look 
for  real  improvement  in  the  in¬ 
comes  of  employees. 

Next,  it  should  l)e  noted  that,  al¬ 
though  wages  and  hours  often  may 
appear  superficially  to  be  the  causes 
of  employee  unrest,  frequently  more 
obscure  forces  are  at  w’ork.  Such 
forces  may  include  a  desire  for  more 
voice  in  the  determination  of  poli¬ 
cies  affecting  employees,  for  more 
satisfactory  organization  relation¬ 
ships,  and  even  for  the  recognition 
of  something  approaching  a  property 
right  of  the  w’orker  in  his  job.  Con¬ 
sideration  of  employee  relations, 
therefore,  inevitably  will  lead  store 
executives  well  beyond  the  tangible 
problems  connected  with  percentage 
expenses,  production  per  employee, 
and  going  rates  of  wages,  to  many 
intangible  problems  of  human  rela¬ 
tionships.  These  problems,  felt  in 
1937,  probably  will  become  more 
prominent  and  more  pressing  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  years. 

*  *  * 

The  other  outstanding  problems 
of  the  trade  this  year  are  the  prob¬ 
lems  associated  with  prosperity. 
These  problems  differ  to  some  de¬ 
gree  from  store  to  store,  and  pre¬ 
sumably  each  executive  should  pre¬ 
pare  a  list  of  the  questions  confront¬ 
ing  him  in  his  own  store  and  locali¬ 
ty,  but  many  of  the  more  prominent 
ones  were  indicated  by  the  series  of 
questions  listed  a  few  minutes  ago. 

All  these  problems  simmer  down 
to  one:  that  of  utilizing  the  present 
period  of  good  business  to  regain 
strength  lost  in  the  last  depression, 
to  make  progress  in  solving  the  un¬ 
derlying  problems  which  have  just 
been  discussed,  and  to  gain  new 
strength  for  the  depression  which 
we  may  expect  before  long.  That 
means  that  stores  must  make  the 
current  good  times  yield  as  much 
volume  and  profit  as  possible  with¬ 
out  incurring  undue  danger  of  fu¬ 
ture  trouble  from  over-extension  of 
credit,  over-expansion  of  plant,  high 
fixed  charges,  or  top-heavy  organi¬ 
zations.  The  present,  therefore,  calls 
for  reasonably  accurate  appraisal  of 
general  business  conditions,  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  tried  and  proved  princi¬ 
ples  of  go<xl  management,  courage. 
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and  restraint.  The  large  losses  in¬ 
curred  in  carrying  unneeded  plant 
through  a  few  lean  years,  in  writing 
off  bad  debts,  and  in  making  atone¬ 
ment  for  other  mistakes  of  prosperi¬ 
ty  can  readily  exceed  by  a  wide  mar¬ 
gin  the  additional  net  profit  earned 
during  the  good  years  as  a  result  of 
the  excesses  mentioned.  In  other 
words,  the  risks  which  one  runs  in 
seeking  to  get  the  ultimate  of  cur¬ 
rent  revenue  out  of  good  times  are 
out  of  all  reasonable  proportion  to 
the  possible  gain.  The  time  to  realize 
that  is  now,  before  the  peak  is 
reached,  not  later,  after  depression 
is  upon  us.  Now,  much  more  than 
in  depression,  a  store  needs  careful 
guidance  and  an  executive  needs 
wise  interpretation  of  general  busi¬ 


ness  conditions. 

The  1936  operating  results — sales, 
margins,  expenses,  and  earnings — 
of  department  and  specialty  stores 
in  themselves  give  no  basis  for 
gloomy  prophecies  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  has  seen  its  best  days 
and  henceforth  will  decline,  but  they 
indicate  that  these  important  institu¬ 
tions  are  approaching  a  new  peak 
of  prosperity  without  producing 
profits  at  a  rate  extraordinary  in  re¬ 
lation  to  sales.  It  seems  quite  possi¬ 
ble,  therefore,  that,  barring  radical 
changes  in  character,  department 
stores,  in  the  future,  may  expect  a 
continuation  of  their  large  volumes 
of  business  but  only  moderate 
growth  and  moderate  profit  mar¬ 
gins  ;  that,  for  these  reasons,  man¬ 


agement  will  have  to  be  especially 
skillful  in  day-to-day  control  and  in 
adapting  policies  to  general  business 
conditions;  and  that  the  relatively 
large  profit  rates  and  easy  operating 
conditions  of  a  growing  business 
probably  will  come  only  if  and  when 
department  store  executives  correct¬ 
ly  perceive  and  fill  a  somew'hat  new, 
and  perhaps  lower-cost,  place  in  the 
distribution  system.  Finally,  the 
results  of  1936  suggest  that  the  time 
to  do  something  alx)Ut  underlying 
department  store  problems  is  now 
while  there  are  resources  of  time  and 
money  beyond  immediate  needs. 

The  outlook  is  by  no  means  with¬ 
out  hope,  but  neither  does  it  imply 
that  an  attitude  of  placid  smugness 
can  be  tolerated  with  safety. 


A  new  publication  of 
the  Controllers’ 
Congress 

Particularly  directed  to  stores  with 
Annual  Sales  of  $500,000  or  less 


Outlining  a  method  of  accounting  that  is 
simple  and  easy  to  operate,  based  on  the 
Expense  Accounting  System  approved 
by  the  Controllers’  Congress. 


Skeleton  Ledger  Accounts  show  the  de¬ 
tails  of  entries. 


Easy  to  adopt— 

Easy  to  use  in 

making  comparisons 


PRICE  75c 

to  Membeis  of  N.R.D.6.A.  and  Associate  Groups 
To  Non-Members  $2.00 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
101  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  City 

Please  send . ropy(ies)  of  the  SMALL  STORE  ACCOUNT¬ 

ING  MANUAL  to: 

Individual  . 

Company  . 

(Non-members  please 

remit  with  order)  Address  . 


[a 
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ing  niinimuni  down  payment  re¬ 
quirements  of  25%  and  maximum 
terms  of  three  months.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  its  volume  potenti¬ 
alities  have  been  pretty  generally 
disappointing.  From  an  economic 
standiM)int  this  practice  should  give 
little  cause  for  concern  because  if  the 
last  depression  is  to  lx*  taken  as  a 
criterion  for  a  similar  occurrence  in 
the  future  this  type  of  installment 
paper  will  lx  liquidated  long  before 
we  reach  the  depths  of  any  future 
depression' and  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  appreciable  number  of  people 
will  lx  thrown  out  of  work  immedi¬ 
ately. 

The  Carrying  Charge 

The  carrying  charge,  particularly 
the  featuring  of  it  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements,  was  rather  thoroughly 
emphasized.  It  was  stressed  that  in 
view  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  citing  several  prominent 
automohile  manufacturers  for  “mis¬ 
representing  the  charge  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.”  retail  stores  will  have  to  give 
some  serious  consideration  as  to  how 
the  carrying  charge  should  lx  fea¬ 
tured  in  their  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  In  order  to  avoid  the  fKissibility 
of  law  suits  and  fines,  it  was  advo¬ 
cated  that  some  method  similar  to 
that  now  used  by  Sears  Roebuck  & 
Company  should  lx  considered  for 
ado|)tion  by  memlxrs  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  or  else  the  statement  ex¬ 
plaining  the  carrying  charge  in 
newspaper  advertising  should  clari¬ 
fy  specifically  what  the  charge  is  and 
should  be  as  free  fron  oijinionated 
phraseology  as  'possible.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  even  the  word 
“small”  in  the  phrase  “a  small  carry¬ 
ing  charge  is  made”  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  objectionable  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Credit  Department  Operating 
Results  of  19,36 

The  final  summary  was  shown  in 
the  table  appearing  in  the  Credit 
Manual,  entitled  1936  Credit  De¬ 
partment  Operating  Results.  In 
analyzing  the  trend  of  department 
store  credit  sales.  Mr.  William 
Browne.  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  observed  that  while  there  is  an 
increase  of  12.5%  in  charge  vfdunx, 
an  increa.se  in  bills  mailed,  and  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  numher  of 
new  accounts  opened,  the  ratio  of 
thirty-day  credit  sales  to  total  vol¬ 
ume  shows  an  increase  of  only 
1-39%,  and  in  somewhat  larger  vol¬ 


ume  brackets  the  record  shows  a 
decrease. 

In  appraising  these  figures  it 
would  seem  quite  clear  that  there 
is  set  forth  here  a  decided  swing 
toward  installment  selling  which 
shows  an  increase  of  34.67%  over 
1935,  Mr.  Browne  stated.  It  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  of  course, 
that  this  later  figure  includes  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  short  term  deferred 
Iiayment  accounts  which  have  been 
introduced  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  so  as  to  enable  stores  to  sell 
soft  goods  on  a  limited  form  of  de¬ 
ferred  payment  basis  and  for  this 
type  of  soft  goods  selling  we  have  no 
specific  data  for  the  reason  that  only 
a  few  stores  furnished  separate  in¬ 
formation  which  was  not  consid¬ 
ered  authoritative  or  representative 
enough  to  be  published  at  this  time 
without  further  study. 

Many  of  the  figures  compiled  this 
vear  furnished  no  basis  for  com¬ 
parison  with  previous  years  because 
this  was  the  first  effort  on  the  part 
of  C.M.D.  to  collect  certain  statisti¬ 
cal  data.  Among  these  are  collection 
percentages,  for  instance,  which 
show  for  regular  thirty-day  charge 
accounts  a  range  from  a  low  of 
45.32%  to  a  high  of  52.77%  in  the 
higher  volume  brackets,  with  an  av¬ 
erage  for  the  country  of  approxi¬ 
mately  48.50%.  On  this  basis  the 
average  thirty-day  account  is  col¬ 
lected  in  alxiut  sixty  davs.  Com¬ 
parative  collection  percentage  re¬ 
sults  and  comparative  bad  debt  loss 
results  are  credit  barometers.  It 
would  be  useless  to  quote  the  one 
without  the  other  because  in  the 
final  analysis  a  loss  is  a  charge 
against  profit  and  credit  department 
operations  are  usually  gauged  in 
efficiency  by  the  amount  of  loss  sus¬ 
tained  as  a  whole.  .\ny  laxity  in 
granting  credit  in  the  first  place Will 
result  in  a  failure  to  collect  and  fin- 
allv  result  in  a  probable  loss. 

In  analyzing  the  had  debt  loss 
schedule  we  find  that  the  national 
average  percent  of  loss  on  regular 
thirty-day  charge  accounts  during 
the  year  1936  was  .48%  against 
.57%  for  1935,  a  drop  of  nine  points. 
Xo  other  conclusion  can  lx  drawn 
from  the  results  of  this  survey  than 
that  the  average  thirty-day  charge 
account  and  deferred  payment  ac¬ 
count  busin"ss  the  country  over 
shows  a  healthy  condition. 

In  Mr.  Browne’s  opinion,  “the 
results  of  this  particular  study  are 
perhaps  the  most  important  and 


most  valuable  array  of  reliable  credit 
statistics  that  have  ever  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  any  body  of  credit  mana¬ 
gers  at  any  previous  time  or  under 
any  circumstances.” 

Department  of  Commerce  Retail 
Credit  Survey 

An  interesting  resume  of  the 
whole  national  retail  credit  situation 
was  presented  bv  Dr.  Engle.  Assist¬ 
ant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Engle’s  paper,  about  50% 
of  all  retail  stores  grant  credit  to¬ 
day  and  some  32%  of  all  retail  sales 
are  made  on  a  credit  basis. 

Commenting  on  the  present  im¬ 
portance  of  credit  as  an  economic 
activity.  Dr.  Engle  said  that  inas¬ 
much  as  retail  credit  plays  such  an 
important  role  in  our  standard  of 
living  everv  step  should  be  taken  to 
effectuate  its  proper  administration 
and  use.  particularly  during  a  period 
of  increasing  business  activitv  such 
as  we  are  now'  enjoying.  During 
such  a  period  retail  credit  is  sub¬ 
jected  td  new  and  perhaps  question¬ 
able  uses.  Some  of  these  uses  if  not 
carefully  controlled  may  result  in 
serious  loss  to  the  retailer  in  under¬ 
mining  the  financial  stability  of  the 
family  and  adverselv  affecting  the 
retail  structure  of  the  country. 

In  common  with  other  major 
forms  of  economic  activity,  there¬ 
fore.  retail  credit  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  studied.  It  is  principally  by 
such  endeavor  that  facts  regarding 
the  underlying  forces  at  work  in  the 
business  system  can  lx  disclosed  and 
remedial  measures  adopted. 

The  significant  facts  revealed  by 
the  1936  Retail  Credit  Survey  are 
as  follows :  Installment  sales  for  all 
rejxrting  retail  stores  increased 
25%  in  19.36  over  1935,  contrasted 
with  an  increase  of  15%  for  regular 
thirty-day  charge  sales  and  with  an 
increase  of  11%  for  cash  sales. 
Customers  of  all  the  reporting  stores 
paid  their  accounts  receivable  more 
promptly  on  the  average  in  1936 
than  in  1935  and  ratios  of  all  bad 
debt  losses  for  some  trades  were  the 
lowest  reported  since  1929. 

In  1936  alxmt  48%  of  total  retail 
sales  were  on  a  regular  thirty-day 
charge  account  basis  as  compared 
with  approximately  47%  in  1935. 
Over  this  period  installment  sales  ac¬ 
counted  for  21%  of  total  retail  sales 
in  19.36  and  20%  in  1935.  In  1936 
47%  of  regidar  thirty-day  charge  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  were  collected  on 
the  average  each  month  as  compared 
with  45%  in  19.35.  The  bad  debt 
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loss  data  furnished  by  retailers  re- 
jiorting  in  the  study  revealed  a 
noticeable  iinprovenient  also  with  a 
ratio  of  regular  thirty-day  charge  ac¬ 
count  losses  of  ^2  to  1%  in  1936  as 
compared  with  6/lOths  of  1%  in 
1935. 

*  *  * 

Credit  Department  Expense 

The  cretlit  department  expense 
data  obtained  this  year  were  on  the 
whole  far  more  satisfactory  than 
those  secured  last  year.  There  was 
a  noticeable  improvement  as  far  as 
obtaining  percentage  costs  is  con¬ 
cerned.  A  study  of  the  table  appear¬ 
ing  on  page  30  will  show  what  this 
expense  was  during  1936  both  on  a 
percentage  cost  and  on  a  transaction 
cost  basis  and  broken  down  by  the 
sub-functions  of  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment.  Wherever  possible  we  have 
also  tried  to  give  comparative  data 
from  figures  obtained  in  previous 
years. 

The  Human  Side  of  Credit 
Management 

One  of  the  outstanding  and  un¬ 
questionably  one  of  the  most  mast¬ 
erly  delivered  addresses  made  be¬ 
fore  any  group  of  credit  managers 
in  recent  years  was  that  of  James 
Humphry,  Jr.  until  recently  credit 
manager  of  B.  Altman  &  Co.  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Humphry’s  ad¬ 
dress,  which  was  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  delegates,  contains  so 
many  new  approaches  and  so  many 
new  points  of  view  on  the  present 
day  job  of  managing  retail  credits, 
particularly  as  it  pertains  to  custom¬ 
er  relations,  that  we  have  decided 
to  reproduce  his  paper  in  full  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue. 

Credit  Department  Sales 
Promotion 

The  results  of  our  survey  on 
Credit  Department  Sales  Promotion 
are  not  reproduced  here  because 
most  of  the  findings  were  already 
presented  in  the  Retail  Credit 
Manual  which  appeared  in  the  last 
issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

There  were  several  more  very 
constructive  papers  presented  at  the 
C.M.D.  sessions  which  will  be  either 
discussed  or  reproduced  in  full  in 
subsequent  issues  of  The  Bi’lletin, 
as  well  as  in  the  Credit  Management 
Year  Book  which  is  expected  to 
come  off  press  within  three  weeks. 
This  year’s  edition  of  the  Credit 
Management  Year  Book  will,  for 
the  first  time,  be  gptten  up  in  book 
form,  iiound  in  cloth,  in  a  conveni¬ 


ent  6/9  format.  In  addition  to  the 
addresses  made  at  the  Convention 
it  will  contain  some  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  research  material  collected  by 
the  Division  during  the  course  of 
the  year. 

In  order  to  make  the  reading  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  Year  Book  more  valuable 
than  ever  before,  all  the  discussion 
which  was  formerly  run  in  dialogue 


form,  will  this  year  Ik*  re-written  in 
story  form  and  will  cover  all  the 
pertinent  facts  develojied  during  the 
course  of  the  discussion  following 
the  presentation  of  each  paper. 

.-\dditional  Convention  data  as 
well  as  the  new  slate  of  officers  of  the 
Credit  Management  Division  just 
elected  will  be  published  in  the  next 
issue  of  The  Bulletin. 
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same  with’  the  addresses  given? 
Have  we  made  readily  available  the 
principal  facts  from  the  application 
so  that  prompt  decisions  can  be  made 
when  sizable  amounts  of  credit  are 
in  question  ?  Are  we  in  a  position  to 
correct  salesclerks’  errors  in  enter¬ 
ing  name  or  address,  so  that  a  cus¬ 
tomer  who  has  had  a  charge  account 
for  years  receives  the  goods  pur¬ 
chased  promptly? 

If  we  are,  so  equipped  and  organ¬ 
ized  as  to  do  those  things,  w-e  are 
giving  our  customers  the  type  of  ser¬ 
vice  which  they  take  for  granted. 

And  if  we  are  going  to  convince 
customers  that  credit  men  actually 
are  human  beings,  we  have  our 
greatest  opportunity  in  our  collec¬ 
tion  procedure.  W’hy  don’t  people 
pay  their  bills?  Sickness,  unexpect¬ 
ed  absence  from  town,  unexpected 
demand  on  income,  carelessness,  or 
maybe  a  merchandise  or  service 
complaint.  Then.  too.  some  over- 
enthusiastic  salesperson  may  have 
intimated  that  payment  could  be 
made  any  time.  The  people  who  de¬ 
liberately  abuse  the  charge  account 
privilege  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  and  we  have  ways  of 
keeping  them  off  our  books.  Such 
people  may  be  divided  into  3  classes : 

1.  Those  who  are  too  lazy  to  work. 

2.  Those  who  are  so  stupid  that 
they  try  to  get  their  money  by 
illegal  methods. 

3.  Those  who  have  money  but  al¬ 
ways  spend  more  than  their  in¬ 
come. 

They  all  have  this  in  common, 
however — they  all  think  the  world 
owes  them  a  living.  If  you  asked 
any  one  of  them  why  they  seek  credit 
they  would  say,  “I  have  to  live,” 
which  is  really  an  incomplete  answer 
because  it  doesn’t  explain  why  they 
should. 

But  what  is  our  attitude  to  be 
toward  the  debtor  in  general?  Are 


we  first  going  to  find  out  whether 
our  debtor  wants  to  pay  and  will 
pay  as  soon  as  possible,  or  whether 
he  doesn’t  want  to  pay  and  won’t 
pay  unless  he  has  to?  There  are 
ways  to  get  the  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  yet  some  collectors  design 
a  collection  routine  and  put  it  into^ 
effect  in  every  case  of  delinquency. 
Do  we  try  to  sell  the  customer  the 
idea  of  prompt  pay,  or  do  we  de¬ 
mand  that  payment  be  made?  Isn’t 
it  possible  that  if  we  demand,  the 
customer  may  take  the  attitude  of 
“Try  to  get  it  before  I  am  ready 
to  pay,”  and  our  collections  are  de¬ 
layed  and  our  collection  routine  ex¬ 
tended  as  a  result.  I  know  of  one 
case  where  a  customer  got  a  snappy 
collection  letter,  and  returned  it  with 
the  notation  that  he  had  been  out  of 
town,  that  he  had  intended  to  pay  at 
once,  but  on  receipt  of  the  dunning 
letter  he  decided  to  wait  until  he  felt 
like  paying. 

The  credit  manager  could  have 
used  that  customer’s  reply  as  basis 
for  immediate  suit,  but  he  didn’t. 
Instead  he  wrote  that  he  wasn’t 
aware  that  the  customer  had  been 
out  of  town,  and  had  he  known  it 
the  matter  would  have  been  handled 
differently.  He  tactfully  mentioned 
the  terms  of  the  store  and  said  that 
all  customers  were  asked  to  comply 
with  them,  hut  that  when  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  required  it,  customers 
could  always  make  arrangements  to 
have  the  time  for  payment  extended. 
And  he  closed  the  letter  hy  telling 
the  man  that  in  view  of  what  had 
happened,  the  check  could  be  sent 
whenever  convenient.  And  the 
check  came  in  by  return  mail  with 
an  apology  for  the  previous  delay. 
In  that  case  the  customer  was 
wrong,  but  the  credit  manager  re¬ 
frained  from  telling  him  so. 

\Ve  have  to  remember  that  in  gen¬ 
eral  we  are  dealing  with  people  of  a 
limited  knowledge  of  business  meth¬ 
ods,  and  we  have  to  be  ready  to  ex- 
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plain  the  reasons  for  what  we  do 
and  we  find  that  when  a  person  un¬ 
derstands  a  tiling  he  generally  is 
agreeable  to  it. 

The  credit  function  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  opening  accounts, 
the  control  of  purchases,  and  the 
siip<‘rvision  of  collections.  W'ith 
records  proiierly  set  u]).  bringing  in¬ 
active  accounts'  to  attention  becomes 
a  mechanical  jirocess.  .Are  we  going 
to  let  an  account  which  represents 
the  investment  of  a  dollar  or  more 
in  the  expense  of  o])ening  become 
dormant  because  we  don’t  si>end  a 
few  cents  on  it?  .Are  we  going  to 
lose  profits  on  .sales  we  could  make, 
if  we  took  the  necessary  steps  to  let 
the  customer  know  that  we  are  in¬ 
terested  in  her  account  ?  .A  custom¬ 
er  may  feel  that  she  is  only  one  of 
many  and  her  buying  or  not  buying 
cannot  Ix'  of  much  concern  to  a 
store,  particularly  if  it  is  a  large  one, 
but  a  well-worded  letter  or  jdione 
conversation  in  such  a  case  is  often 
the  means  of  retrieving  that  custom¬ 
er’s  future  purchases  as  well  as  those 
of  her  friends.  She  has  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  store  does  recognize 
her  as  an  individual. 

And  the  customer  must  lx?  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  individual,  not  as  a  unit 
of  a  huge  mass.  Tt  is  true  that  our 
operations  have  to  lx>  set  up  to  func¬ 
tion  on  mass  production  lines,  hut 
with  that  set-up  we  must  also  have  a 
control  which  insures  that  the  special 
cases  are  given  the  special  attention 
they  require.  Such  a  pnx'cdure  in¬ 
sures  the  Ix'St  possible  relationship 
between  store  and  customer. 

Some  institutions  show  among 
the  assets  in  their  balance  sheets  an 
item  of  “Good  will,’’  valued  at  $1. 
Whatever  value  Is  given  to  it.  it  is 
well  to  have  the  item  listed,  just  so 
that  nolxidy  will  forget  that  it  is  an 
essential  factor  in  the  business.  It  is 
retained  by  the  interest  which  the 
store  and  its  personnel  genuinely 
takes  in  the  customers’  problems, 
needs,  and  merchandise  demands. 
The  credit  office  has  the  opportunity 
to  lx;  most  effective  in  that  respect. 

The  entire  mercantile  credit  struc¬ 
ture  depends  on  the  good  adminis¬ 
tration  of  retail  credit.  The  amount 
of  merchandise  distributed  by  retail 
stores  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  economic  life  of  the  country.  We 
as  credit  men  are  in  a  position  to 
stimulate  retail  distribution  by  .sound 
credit  extension,  adequately  con¬ 
trolled,  and  administered  with  due 
regard  to  the  fact  that  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  human  beings  who  appre¬ 
ciate  being  recognized  as  such. 
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the  state  of  mind  of  ownership  and 
management.  Management  is  ex¬ 
pending  tremendous  sums  for  adver¬ 
tising,  which  it  should ;  tremendous 
sums  on  the  physical  structure,  de- 
partmentally  and  otherwise,  which  it 
should ;  a  tremendous  amount  to  keep 
our  delivery  trucks  all  jxilished  up; 
tremendous  sums  invested  in  mer¬ 
chandise,  etc.— and  will  spend  only 
enough  to  buy  a  bag  of  peanuts,  com- 
jiaratively  speaking,  for  the  one  all- 
im|x)rtant,  all-inclusive  positive  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  whole  .store,  that  is,  the 
salesi^ersons,  their  earnings,  and  the 
expense  involved  in  hiring  them  and 
training  them. 

Yes,  most  costly  consideration  is 
given  to  the  income  and  welfare  and 
training  of  the  big  boys  and  girls  in 
the  store,  while  only  a  ])inch  of 
snuff’s  worth  is  given  in  time, 
thought  and  training  for  your  am¬ 
bassadors  who  can  justify  all,  a  lot, 
a  part,  or  very  little  of  costly  over¬ 
head — the  salesperson  on  the  firing 
line. 

One  of  these  days  I  am  hoping 
that  the  Chinese  Wall  surrounding 
mothers,  fathers,  professors,  stu¬ 
dents,  colleges,  and  the  American 
])ul)lic,  as  a  whole,  will  lx;  eliminated 
so  they  will  cease  to  think  that 
the  department  store  is  merely 
a  stopping-off  junction  on  the  way  to 
a  happier,  more  prosperous  ride  to 
another  ix)int.  This  is  a  grave  mis¬ 
take.  If  the  children  and  youth  of 
our  nation  could  be  brought  up  to 
think  that  the  average  department 
store  offers  for  them  individually  a 
greater  and  .speedier  (qqxirtunity  for 
commercial  and  financial  .success 
than  many  of  the  professions,  and 


will  look  uixm  a  department  store  as 
a  real  destination,  and  as  a  real  op- 
ixirtunity  for  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment,  more  and  more  of  the  right 
tyi)e  people  will  he  fed  into  depart¬ 
ment  store  channels,  with  much  goixl 
f(jr  lx)th,  and  that  Chinese  Wall  will 
crumble  as  the  result. 

.And,  lest  you  forget,  all  of  this  is 
Wall  exists  lietween  stores  in  each 
city ;  it  is  national  in  its  scope. 

There  are  giant  walls  existing  on 
the.se  si.x  {xaints  which  are  very  im¬ 
portant.  however:  (1)  alterations: 
(2)  gift  wrapping;  (3)  parcel  jxist ; 
(4)  suburban  delivery:  (5)  charge 
for  setting  up  various  items;  (6)  re¬ 
turns  and  adjustments.  Eliminate 
these  walls  and  we  can  lower  our 
overhead,  sell  g(X)ds  for  less,  and/or 
improve  our  net.  But,  not  until  the 
merchant  begins  to  think  in  terms 
of  his  craft,  nation-wide  as  well  as 
city-wide,  will  he  he  able  to  do  the 
efficient  distributive  job  that  is  ]X)S- 
sible. 

A’ou  have  a  great  organization — 
'I'he  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Assfxriation — but  what  are  you  doing 
to  help  this  organization  help  you 
hel])  the  craft,  and  do  a  job  for  re¬ 
tailing  that  is  ixjssible. 

.And,  lest  you  forget,  all(  of  this  is 
tied  up  with  one  big.  all-important 
thought,  it  is  done  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  goods — selling. 

Only  one  tool  is  necessary  to  tear 
down  this  great  wall — cooperation. 

So,  in  1936 — a  peak  year — depart¬ 
ment  stores  generally  rolled  up  the 
tremendous  profit  of  2.6%.  It  should 
and  CAN  be  6.2%,  but  you’ve  got  to 
kick  your  traditions  and  your  Chi¬ 
nese  Walls  overboard  first. 


Sales  Promotion 
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particular  city  IxTore  selecting  a 
newspaper  to  do  the  job  required. 
In  other  words,  the  agencies  defi¬ 
nitely  were  guided  by  the  manner 
in  which  local  stores  used  their 
newspapers.  The  stfire  men  urged 
that  newspapers  do  much  more  than 
at  present  to  interpret  clearly  the 
market  reached  by  a  particular 
newspaper.  They  asked  that  news¬ 
papers  “cut  out  the  pie  charts’’,  and 
supply  a  nxjre  accurate  jncture  as 
to  who  reads  the  paper,  where  these 
people  live,  what  spending  power 
they  possess,  etc.  The  store  men 


contended  that  the  main  job  of  a 
newspaper  was  to  endeavor  continu¬ 
ally  to  produce  a  better  paper  and 
that  all  any  store  asked  further  was 
that  the  paper  supply  gocxl  service. 

It  was  felt  that  most  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  pertaining  to  the  above- 
mentioned  matters  should  remain 
“off  the  record’’  just  at  this  time. 
It  was  decidedly  enlightening,  how¬ 
ever,  and  we’d  like  very  much  to 
receive  any  ideas  you  may  wish  to 
contribute  on  these  points  or  other 
matters  you  consider  equally  impor¬ 
tant. 
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the  worker  to  a  job  in  which  he 
thinks  he  is  interested.  This  may 
solve  the  difficulty  in  many  cases, 
but  you  must  realize  that  there  is 
a  danger  in  promiscuous  trans¬ 
ferring.  Your  workers  may  get  the 
idea  that  they  can  skip  alx)ut  from 
joh  to  job  as  the  fancy  strikes  them. 

A  transfer  may  thus  become  a  re¬ 
ward  for  disinterested  work.  Often 
a  more  fruitful  strategy  for  the  su¬ 
pervisor  is  to  dramatize  the  worker’s 
present  job  so  that  be  cannot  fail  to 
become  interested  in  it.  Every  job 
contains  elements  that  will  stimulate 
interest,  if  the  executive  is  only  alert 
enough  to  make  use  of  them.  Every 
joh  has  its  place  in  the  store’s  prog¬ 
ress,  in  the  needs  of  the  community, 
or  in  the  successful  operation  of  the 
department,  so  that  a  skillful  execu¬ 
tive  may  make  the  worker  see  that 
his  job  is  vital  to  the  team-work  of 
the  group.  Spot-light  its  interest- 
stimulating  factors. 

A  punch-press  operator,  stamping 
out  little  copper  discs,  may  find  the 
work  monotonous  and  uninteresting. 
If.  however,  our  country  goes  to  war 
and  the  worker  learns  that  these 
little  copper  discs  are  an  essential 
part  in  making  high-explosive  shells, 
bis  job  immediately  assumes  a  tre¬ 
mendous  interest,  and  his  production 
•iicreases  two.  three,  or  four  fold. 
This  is  the  only  possible  explanation 
for  some  of  the  phemonenal  produc¬ 
tion  records  made  by  workers  dur¬ 
ing  the  World  War.  Their  increased 
production  measured  the  result  of 
the  increased  “mental  wage.” 

23.  “Mental  wages”  pick  up  when 
the  worker  is  given  more  responsi¬ 
bility  and  a  chance  to  show  initiative. 
Every  worker,  no  matter  how  hum¬ 
ble  his  job,  seeks  recognition  and 
some  measure  of  “a  place  in  tbe 
sun.”  Men  work  hard  in  the  army 
for  the  little  chevron  which  desig¬ 
nates  them  as  lance-corporals.  Men 
work  hard  for  the  service  stripes 
and  other  insignia  which  are  award¬ 
ed  by  son’e  companies.  Do  not  be 
niggardly  with  these  little  things 
which  mean  so  much.  Appoint  your 
most  faithful  workers  as  sponsors, 
on  safety  committees,  inspection 
committees  or  clean-stock  commit¬ 
tees. 

24.  The  executive  can  add  to  the 
“mental  wage”  of  his  workers  in 
almost  every  conversation.  Suppose 
you  call  a  stockman  to  your  office 
and  say  to  him,  “Bill,  go  over  to 


the  warehouse  and  unload  that  car 
of  shrubbery  as  quickly  as  you  can. 
Store  it  behind  the  elevator  on  the 
second  floor.” 

There  is  no  particular  “mental 
wage”  in  such  an  order.  Bill  will  go, 
hut  he  will  not  tackle  the  job  with 
all  the  spirit  that  he  might  put  into  it. 

SupiX)se  you  take  a  few  seconds 
longer  to  do  it  this  way,  “Bill,  we 
are  in  a  sort  of  jam  over  at  the 
warehouse.  That  sbruhhery  that  we 
have  on  sale  tomorrow  was  delayed 
in  shipment  and  has  just  come  in. 

It  will  be  a  rush  job.  I  wish  you’d 
take  charge  of  the  job.  And,  Bill, 
where  do  you  think  we  had  better 
store  that  shrubbery?” 

Now  you  have  put  a  “mental 
wage”  in  the  job,  in  four  distinct 
ways.  Fitst,  instead  of  just  telling 
Bill  to  hurry,  you  have  let  him  know 
why  speed  is  necessary.  Second,  you 
have  implied  that  when  you  have  a 
rush  job  to  lie  done,  you  know  the 
right  man  to  call  for  it.  Bill,  proud 
of  your  confidence  in  his  ability,  will 
work  like  a  beaver  to  maintain  this 
reputation.  Third,  you  have  asked 
him  to  “take  charge”  of  the  job. 
“Taking  charge”  is  a  phrase  that  has 
much  more  inspiration  in  it  than 
simplv  “unloading  a  car  of  shrub- 
liery.”  Fourth,  and  best  of  all,  you 
have  shown  him  that  you  considered 
him  in  charge  by  asking  bim  where 
he  thinks  it  should  be  stored.  You 
and  Bill  will  probably  decide  to  store 
the  shrubbery  on  tlie  second  floor 
Ix-hind  the  elevator.  But  it’s  mighty 
good  psvchology  to  let  Bill  think  that 
the  decision  was  his! 

25.  A  sense  of  humor  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  valuable  addition  to  the 
executive  tool  kit.  However,  jokes 
that  ridicule  or  have  a  basis  of  sar¬ 
casm  are  extremely  dangerous.  To, 
a  sul)ordinate.  a  spiteful  jest  or  a 
note  of  sarcasm  is  particularly  gall¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  bitterest  comments, 
that  an  employee  can  make  about  his 
supervisior  is  that  he  is  sarcastic. 

26.  Friendly  reception  of  the  new 
employee  is  tremendously  impor¬ 
tant.  Most  of  us  have  a  sponsor  sys¬ 
tem  or  some  provision  so  that  the 
new  employee  is  introduced  to  his 
work  and  his  new  associates  in  a 
friendly  manner.  The  theory  is  good ; 
but  the  fulfillment  of  this  theory  is 
often  woefully  lacking.  Check  up  on 
your  sponsor  system.  Make  sure 
that  it  has  not  lapsed  into  a  mechani¬ 
cal  and  impersonal  procedure. 


27.  Check  up  on  your  existing 
rules  dealing  with  employee  privi¬ 
leges.  See  that  they  are  not  lK*ing 
abrogated  by  the  misunderstanding 
of  a  sui>ervisor.  Recently,  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  where  we  thought  there  was  a 
I)rovision  for  regular  reliefs  for  the 
workers,  we  found  that  there  were  no 
reliefs  l)eing  provided.  Upon  intpiir- 
ing  into  this  situation  we  discovered 
that  a  long  time  ago  one  of  our  top 
executives  had  inquired  for  a  certain 
girl  in  this  section,  and  upon  Ix-ing 
informed  that  she  was  on  her  relief, 
made  some  impatient  remark  of  dis- 
j)leasure.  Our  supervisor  inter])re- 
ted  this  as  an  indication  that  the 
management  did  not  approve  of  re¬ 
liefs  in  this  section,  and  without  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  matter  with  anyone,  the 
supervisor  eliminated  the  system  of 
reliefs. 

Executive  Attitude  on  Rules 

28.  Executives,  particularly  min¬ 
or  executives,  frequently  lack  the 
mental  stamina  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  rules  laid  down  by  man¬ 
agement.  I  think  we  are  all  familiar 
with  the  supervisor  who  in  this  case 
says  to  his  people,  “  I  don’t  think 
much  of  this  rule  and  I  don’t  know 
why  they  want  us  to  do  it  that  way, 
but  the  rule  has  been  sent  down 
from  the  office  and  it  is  up  to  us  to 
obey  it.”  The  supervisor  who  is 
thinking  like  an  executive,  will,  of 
course,  conceal  his  disagreement 
with  the  rule. 

29.  The  instinct  of  imitation  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  human 
instincts.  The  executive  is  constant¬ 
ly  unconsciously  influencing  his 
workers  by  his  appearance,  his  voice, 
his  manner,  his  entire  attitude.  If 
you  disregard  store  rules,  chew  gum, 
carry  on  loud  conversations  in  the 
elevators,  you  can  hardly  exi>ect 
much  better  conduct  from  your  em¬ 
ployees. 

The  executive  has  a  particular¬ 
ly  large  responsibility  to  the  young 
people  in  his  organization.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  talent  is  the  business  of 
every  executive.  How’  do  you  feel 
toward  that  young  man  that  just 
brought  in  the  mail  to  your  desk? 
Do  you  think  of  him  as  an  awkward, 
muddle-headed  numbskull  who  caus¬ 
es  trouble  for  you  from  time  to  time 
by  not  getting  your  instructions  cor¬ 
rectly?  Or  do  you  see  in  him  just 
about  tbe  same  sort  of  a  boy  that  you 
were  at  his  age,  with  the  same  un¬ 
oriented  desires,  the  same  not-too- 
clear  ambitions,  the  same  adolescent 
eagerness  to  make  good  in  a  rather 
complex  and  intricate  business 
world  ? 
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THE 

RETAIL  CREDIT  MANUAL 

For  the  first  time  there  is  available  to  members  of  the 
retail  credit  profession  a  complete  and  authoritative 
text  book  covering  all  phases  of  the  retail  credit  opera¬ 
tion.  Prepared  by  a  group  of  outstanding  authorities 
in  this  field,  it  is  a  publication  excellently  suited  for 
vocational  training  purposes  for  every  credit  department 
employee. 

CONTENTS 


What  is  Credit? 

The  Evolution  of  Credit 

Modern  Credit  Department  Organi* 
zation 

Functions  of  the  Credit  Manager 

Credit  Office  and  Affiliated  Depart¬ 
ments Their  Layout  and  Equip¬ 
ment 

Credit  Sales  Promotion 


Handling  Charge  Accounts: 

1.  Identification,  Authorization  and  Col¬ 
lection 

2.  Billing  Procedure 

3.  Aging  Analysis 

Deferred  Payment  Selling  Proced¬ 
ure 

1936  Credit  Department  Operat¬ 
ing  Results 

The  Modern  Credit  Bureau 

Accounts  Receivable  Record  Pro¬ 
tection 


The  Credit  Manager’s  Bookshelf 


PRICE  TO  MEMBERS:  25c  USE  ORDER  BLANK 

Credit  Management  Division 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  101  West  Slst  Street,  New  York 

Please  send  me  .  copies  of  THE  RETAIL  CREDIT 

MANUAL.  Check  for .  is  enclosed. 

Name . 

Title  . 

Store  . 

Street  . 

City  and  State . 
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Constitution  Sesquicentennial 

iCoiitimied  from  page  39) 


Also  available  are  reproductions 
of  two  beautiful  paintinfjs  by  Howard 
Chandler  Christy,  these  being  theme 
pictures  to  be  used  throughout  the 
period  of  the  celebration.  They  come 
in  various  sizes  and  stores  will  find 
them  particularly  useful  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes. 

The  important  feature,  perhaps,  is 
the  book,  “The  Story  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution.”  There  are  two  editions.  One 
is  the  so-called  standard  edition,  with 
l)oard  covers;  the  other  the  de  luxe 
edition,  bound  in  leather.  Both  edi¬ 
tions  are  to  be  sold  without  profit  by 
the  stores,  the  theory  being  that  the 
stores  are  acting  in  patriotic  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Constitution  Commis¬ 
sion.  In  connection  with  the  sales, 
placards  advertising  the  book  and 
stating  that  the  took  is  “sold  with¬ 
out  profit  in  patriotic  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Constitution 
Sesquicentennial  Commission,”  are 
supplied. 

The  page-size  is  6  x  9  inches. 
There  are  192  pages  full  of  factual 
data  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  American.  The  text  explains 
the  conditions  in  this  country  which 
led  to  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
follows  through  the  Formation  of 
the  Constitution.  The  full  text  of  the 
Constitution  is  included  in  the  took, 
also  that  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  Washington’s  Fare¬ 
well  Address.  It  contains  the  pictures 
of  the  Signers  and  the  pictures  of  the 
Chief  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  time 
of  its  formation  in  1789.  Particular¬ 
ly  notable  are  the  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  which  pertain  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  to  various  phases  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  complete¬ 
ly  indexed  and  will  be  an  important 
addition  to  any  individual’s  library. 

The  de  luxe  edition,  the  price  of 
which  is  $1,  is  the  same  as  the  ten- 
cent  edition  except  that  it  is  printed 
on  the  finest  coated  paper,  with  limp 
style  leatherette  covers  stamped  in 
gold.  It  undoubtedly  will  prove  to 
be  in  great  demand  by  those  who  de¬ 
sire  to  make  presents  to  others.  It 
will  be  particularly  attractive  to  the 
more  substantial  persons  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  lawyers,  educators  and 
others. 

The  experience  of  the  Constitution 
Commission  so  far  has  been  that  the 
public  is  exceedingly  anxious  to  ob¬ 
tain  copies  of  the  book-  In  some  in¬ 
stances  the  Commission  lias  been  un¬ 


able  to  siqijily  the  demand  from  the 
stores.  It  has  been  necessary  to  make 
additional  arrangements  for  printing 
and  it  is  considered  jirobable  that  not 
less  than  five  million  copies  will  have 
been  put  into  circulation  liefore  the 
end  of  the  Constitution  Celebration 
on  April  30,  1939.  Every  order  from 
a  store  for  decorative  material  should 
include  an  order  for  a  generous 
supply  of  these  books. 

President's  Proclamation 

On  July  4th  President  Roosevelt 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  on  the 
lieople  to  observe  the  anniversary  of 
the  formation  of  the  Constitution. 
Official  copies  of  this  proclamation 
also  will  be  available  from  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  stores  that  desire  to  use 
it  as  part  of  their  decorative  scheme. 

Certificate  of  Participation 

Further,  the  Commission  has  pre¬ 
pared  an  elaborate  “Certificate  of 
Participation”  which  also  is  to  be 
sold  without  profit.  This  highly 
decorative  document  measures  17  x 
20  inches.  It  carries  the  pictures  of 
the  Signers  of  the  Constitution,  a 
view  of  the  United  States  CajMtol  in 
Washington,  a  group  shown  signing 
the  Constitution,  and  pictures  of  In¬ 
dependence  Hall  and  Carpenter’s 
Hall  in  Philadelphia.  It  carries  also 
the  signatures  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  Vice-President  Garner,  Speak¬ 
er  Bankhead  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  Senator  Henry  A. 
Ashurst,  V’ice-Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  and  Representative  Sol 
Bloom  of  New  York,  the  Director 
General.  There  is  a  space  for  filling 
in  the  name  of  the  individual  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  celebration.  This  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Participation  retails  for  10 
cents.  It.  also,  is  sold  without  profit. 
In  some  instances  stores  have  found 
it  desirable  to  set  up  a  desk  at  the 
exhibit  where  a  skillful  penman 
writes  in  the  name  of  the  participant. 
In  other  instances  the  Certificate  is 
sold  and  the  participant  writes  in  his 
name  himself.  It  is  believed  that 
some  stores  will  want  to  arrange  to 
do  the  framing  of  these  certificates, 
thereby  increasing  this  phase  of  their 
business. 

Particularly  notable  in  the  list  of 
interesting  articles  which  the  stores 
will  want  are  what  the  Commission 
refers  to  as  “Broadsides”.  These  are 
exact  reproductions  of  posters  and 
other  documents  which  were  issued 


at  the  time  the  13  States  were  con¬ 
sidering  the  ratification  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  They  are  of  various  sizes 
and  number  75.  They  can  be  used 
either  for  window  display  or  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  displays  inside  the 
store.  They  have  been  assembled  by 
the  historical  division  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  at  considerable  expense. 
They  are  photostats  of  the  original 
documents  and  will  attract  the  at¬ 
tention  not  only  of  the  student  of  the 
events  of  those  historical  days,  but 
abso  the  average  citizen.  They  con- 
t  ribute  importantly  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  developments  of  the 
historic  days  between  the  Signing 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Inaugu¬ 
ration  of  the  first  President. 

The  store,  having  arranged  for  a 
display,  should  fix  a  date  and  an  hour 
for  its  dedication.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  dedication  be  made  by  the  Mayor 
or  some  other  notable  of  the  city  and 
.should  be  participated  in  by  the  rank¬ 
ing  official  of  the  store.  The  event 
should  be  adverti.sed  with  full  pages 
and  later  the  attention  of  the  public 
should  be  called  to  it  by  insets  in 
other  advertising.  The  Constitution 
Commission  is  prepared  to  provide 
stores  with  photostatic  reproductions 
of  advertising  which  has  been  done 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Pittsburgh,  Baltimore  and  Washing¬ 
ton.  A  booklet,  containing  a  sug¬ 
gested  program,  will  be  sent  by  tfie 
Commission  to  those  who  desire  it. 

Program  of  Activities 

The  program  of  the  Constitution 
Commission  calls  for  setting  up  com¬ 
mittees  in  every  city  and  town  in  the 
United  States.  In  many  instances 
these  already  have  been  appointed. 
'I'he  store  will  want  to  cooperate  fully 
with  these  committees.  The  names  of 
the  members  of  the  committees  prob¬ 
ably  can  be  ascertained  with  ease  in 
the  community,  possibly  by  contact¬ 
ing  the  Library  or  one  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  If  not,  the  names  will  be 
supplied  by  the  United  States  Con¬ 
stitution  Sesquicentennial  Commis¬ 
sion  if  a  letter  of  inquiry  is  sent  to  it 
in  Washington.  These  committees 
will  be  ready  to  cooperate  with  the 
store  in  every  reasonable  way  a.id 
probably  will  be  able  to  make  sug¬ 
gestions  which  will  be  of  value 
locally. 

All  stores  are  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  celebration.  They  are 
urged  to  communicate  with  the 
United  States  Constitution  Sesqui¬ 
centennial  Commission,  addressing 
letters  to  the  Honorable  Sol  Bloom, 
the  Director  General,  at  the  Old 
House  Office  Building  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 
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dictions  is  enviable,  it  has  always 
taken  great  pains  to  avoid  setting  it¬ 
self  up  as  an  infallible  oracle.  The 
shades  shown  on  the  cards,  and  the 
order  in  which  they  are  shown,  rep¬ 
resent  the  combined  judgment  of 
more  than  a  dozen  outstandingly  suc¬ 
cessful  fashion  advisors,  yet,  each 
season,  the  Committee  is  careful  to 
caution  users  of  the  card  that  it  is 
impossible  because  of  climatic  ami 
seasonal  variation  to  designate  the 
relative  importance  of  the  colors. 
The  swatched  colors  are  never  of¬ 
fered  as  “musts”  hut  simply  as  those 
the  Committee  believes  are  the  im¬ 
portant  ones  to  consider  as  basic  in 
their  respective  color  families. 

No  one  has  ever  attempted  to 
estimate  how  many  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  stores  have  saved  in  markdowns 
on  fashion  merchandise  through  the 
work  of  the  Committee.  But  there 
is  a  measuring  stick — and  it  is  a  sure 
one — in  the  fact  that  each  season  the 
demand  for  the  official  NRDGA 
Basic  Ensemble  Color  Card  is  great¬ 
er,  and  more  stores  clamor  for  copies 
of  it  long  before  its  publication  date. 

Nor  has  anyone  checked  up  the 
amount  of  money  the  Committee’s 
work  has  saved  for  manufacturers. 
There  is  only  the  evidence  that  each 
year  a  widening  circle  of  manufac¬ 
turers  purchase  the  card — manufac¬ 
turers  of  textiles,  of  dresses,  coats 
and  suits,  of  hosiery,  of  underwear, 
gloves,  shoes. 

The  Merchandising  Division’s 
Color  Coordination  Committee  looks 
back  with  pride  upon  years  of 
genuinely  helpful  work  in  its  unicjue 
field,  and  it  can'  look  forward  con¬ 
fidently  to  an  increasingly  produc¬ 
tive  future. 

The  NRDGA  Color  Coordination 
Committee 

Chairman,  Vactor  T.  Chambers 
Associated  Merchandising  Corp. 

Ruth  Ewell 
Arkwright,  Inc. 

May  Fowler 

Associated  Merchandising  Corp. 

♦Ruth  Waltz 
L.  Bamberger  &  Company 

♦Jeanne  Lombard 
Cavendish  Trading  Corp. 

Ada_  Kay  Prics 
Kirby  Block  &  Co.,  Inc. 

J.  N.  SCHEY 

Kirby  Block  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Nova  Eisnor 
Mutual  Buving  Syndicate 

Eleanor  Timoney 
Specialty  Stores  Association 

Marion  Wright 

Syndicate- Alliance  Trading  Corp. 
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Adz'isory  Members 
♦Ruth  Kerr 
Howard  Ketcham 
♦Rhea  Nichols 
WiNIFRFJ)  J.  OviTTE 

Honorary  Members 
Rose  h.  Glemby 
Jay  D.  Runkle 


In  looking  over  the  proof  of  my 
article  for  the  June  Bulletin,  calling 
the  attention  of  retailers  to  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  with  resjiect  to  misrepre¬ 
sentation  in  the  advertising  of  fab¬ 
rics,  I  overlooked  that  there  had 
been  omitted  from  the  paragraph  on 
“.Satin”  a  statement  that  it  was  per¬ 
missible  to  use  the  word  “Satin”  in 
conjunction  with  a  description  of  the 


Members  Ex-Officio 

Harold  W.  Brightman 
L.  Bamberger  &  Company, 
Chairman,  Merchandising  Division, 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

T.  L.  Blanke,  Manager 

Merchandising  Division,  N.R.D.G.A. 

BeA(Trice  Judelle 
Secretary  to  the  Committee 

♦The  starred  names  are  those  of  the 
Leathers  Committee,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Miss  Jeanne  Lombard,  which  was 
responsible  for  the  innovation  this  season 
of  including  accessories  colors  on  the  card. 


fibre  when  the  Satin  was  tnade  of 
fibre  other  than  silk. 

If  it  is  a  “Kayon  Satin”  it  is  per¬ 
missible  to  so  represent  it  jirovided 
the  word  “Rayoti”  is  used  in  im- 
tnediate  conjunctioti  with  the  word 
“Satin”  and  just  as  jirotninently  so 
that  the  custotner  will  understand 
perfectly  that  the  “Satin”  is  made 
of  “Rayon”  and  not  of  silk. 

— Irving  C.  Fox. 


Fur  Department — 

TAGS 

For  August  Fur  Sales  vou  can  obtain  I'roiii  the  Retail 

Fur  Council  tags  accurately  describing  the  source,  char- 

acteristics  and  wea 

rability  of  all  kinds 

of  fur.  Tags  avail- 

able  are: 

Alaska  Seal 

Hare 

Nutria 

.American  Broadtail 

Hudson  Seal 

Ocelot 

American  Ermine 

( Dyed  Muskrat) 

Otter 

American  Opossum 

Hudson  Bay  Sable 

Panther 

Amur  Raccoon 

Jap  Marten 

Persian  Lamb 

Australian  Opossum 

Jap  Mink 

Pieced  Ermine 

Badger 

lap  Weasel 

Pieced  Mink 

Baranduki 

kangaroo 

Pony 

Beaver 

Kid  Skin  (African) 

Raccoon 

Beaverette  (Rabbit) 

Kid  Skin  (Asiatic) 

Ringtail 

Blended  Mink 

Kid  Skin  (Indian) 

Ringtail  Opossum 

Broadtail 

Kolinsky 

Russian  Spotted  Cat 

Caracul  (Chinese) 

Krimmer 

Russian  Ermine 

Caracul  (Lamb) 

Lapin 

Russian  Sable 

Caracul  (Kid) 

( Processed  Rabbit) 

Sealine 

Caracul  (Russian) 

Leopard  Cat 

(Dyed  Rabbit) 

Calfskin 

Leopard 

Silver  Muskrat 

Civet  Cat 

Lynx 

Skunk 

Dyed  Fox 

Manchurian  Ermine 

Southern  Muskrat 

Fox 

Mink  (China) 

Squirrel 

Fisher 

Mink  Gill 

•Squirrel  Lock 

Fitch 

Mink  Paw 

Stone  and  Baum 

Flying  Squirrel 

Marmot 

Marten 

Galyak 

Mole 

Summer  Ermine 

Gazelle 

Muskrat 

Susliki 

Genuine  Sealskin 

Natural  Mink 

T  ropical  Seal 

(U.  S.  Govt.) 

Natural  “Black” 

Tibet 

Genuine  Sealskin 

Muskrat 

Wolf 

(Not  U.  S.  Govt.) 

Near  Seal  (Fr.  Seal) 

Wolverine 

Price 

$5.00  a  Thousand 

75  rents  a  hundred  in  lots  1 

in  thousand  lots 

less  than  a  thousand  I 

Assorted  as  desired 

Order  from 

RETAIL  FUR  COLAXIL 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association 

101  West  31st  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Correction — Use  of  Term  Satin” 
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Use  of  Five-Year  Average 


lieve  that  if  you  keep  in  mind  tlie 
general  principle,  it  will  enable  you 


(Continued  f 

planning  our  “5  year  average”  goal 
figures,  the  holiday  occurs  in  the 
4th  week.  We,  therefore,  take  the 
middle  percentage  of  the  weeks  in 
which  Memorial  Day  occurs  either 
in  the  4th  or  5th  week  and  then 
apply  it  to  the  week  in  which  it  will 
occur  in  the  current  year.  To  deter¬ 
mine  the  average  percent  for  the 
week  after  Memorial  Day,  percent¬ 
ages  must  be  taken  as  of  the  week 
following  the  holiday.  Other  holi¬ 
day  adjustments  are  frequently  more 
difficult  than  this.  Charge  stores  also 
have  a  problem  in  adjusting  for  the 
date  of  the  first  of  the  month. 


)ni  page  26) 

tal  line.  Vertical  bars  represent  per¬ 
formances  of  particular  days  of  the 
season.  Heavier  horizontal  lines 
connecting  the  vertical  bars  indicate 
average  performance  for  each  week. 
Red  lines  or  broken  lines  represent 
])erformances  of  the  c<)rresjx)nding 
week  during  the  preceding  year,  ad¬ 
justed  to  its  own  “five  year  aver¬ 
age"  according  to  the  date  of  holi¬ 
day  existing  in  this  week. 

While  I  have  not  Ix-en  able  to  tell 
you  all  the  details  in  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  “5  year  average” — I  be- 


to  apj>ly  the  method  to  your  own 
problems.  The  general  principle  is 
that  of  determining  the  expected 
jiart  of  the  season’s  business  to  l)e 
done  each  day  and  each  week,  giv¬ 
ing  a  calendar  of  the  current  year — 
these  percentages  to  l)e  determined 
by  an  e.xamination  of  your  sales  per- 
fi)rmance  by  day  ajul  week  for  at 
least  the  preceding  5  year  pericnl. 
.Sound  application  of  this  method, 
we  Ixdieve,  can  not  help  hut  ])ro- 
vide  you  with  better  measures  of 
current  sales  performance  than 
major  reliance  on  last  year’s  sales 
volume. 


When  these  percentages  have 
Ixen  determined  for  each  week  of 
the  season  and  balanced  out  to  equal 
100  (sometimes  requiring  small  ad¬ 
justments)  we  are  ready  to  comimte 
our  "5  year  average"  figures  for 
each  week.  First,  however,  we  must 
compute  our  goal  figure  for  the  sea- 
.son.  This  may  either  lx*  the  average 
for  the  sales  for  the  preceding  5 
years  or  the  planned  sales  for  the 
season  in  question,  or  whatever  goal 
figure  is  considered  reasonable  by 
the  store.  Once  the  figure  is  deter¬ 
mined  the  f>ercents  are  applied  to  it 
and  a  dollar  goal  figure  is  thereby 
obtained  for  each  week. 

Daily  figures  are  gotten  by  the 
same  process.  The  percent  of  each 
day’s  sales  to  the  total  week  sales  is 
determined  for  each  week  in  the  5 
year  period  and  on  the  basis  of  these 
figures,  the  average  percent  for  each 
Jay  of  the  week  is  determined. 

During  some  periods  of  the  year, 
such  as  the  first  part  of  May,  for 
example,  these  percentages  will  be 
fairly  uniform.  Whenever  there  are 
shifting  dates  of  holidays,  however, 
considerable  variation  may  occur 
from  week  to  week,  and  even  from 
season  to  season.  After  these  per¬ 
centages  are  set.  they  can  lie  applied 
to  each  week’s  total  and  the  “5 
year  average”  figure  or  goal  figure 
can  be  set  for  each  day  in  the  season. 

When  these  figures  have  been  set, 
we  then  calculate  each  day’s  actual 
sales  as  a  percent  of  this  goal  figure 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  and  the  trends  of 
these  relationships,  we  attempt  to 
predict  future  sales  performance  as 
well  as  to  evaluate  current  perform¬ 
ance  in  view  to  possible  change  in 
policies. 

By  means  of  a  graph  we  present 
this  information  to  our  store  execu¬ 
tives.  The  graph  shows  the  “five 
year  average”  or  goaf  as  a  horizon- 


Health  Program  for  Retailing 

(Continued  front  page  38) 


many  first  aid  kits  throughout^ 
the  store  which  were  used  by  em-H 
ployees  for  minor  injuries.  WeB 
removed  these  and  insisted  thatB 
all  injuries,  no  matter  how  trivial,! 
be  reported  to  the  Medical  De-B 
partment.  The  number  of  re-lj 
IX)rted  injuries  in  1934  increased* 
by  43%  but  the  numlxr  of  cases! 
losing  time  decrea.sed  by  25%! 
and  the  days  of  disability  de-ffl 
creased  by  35%. 

7.  We  consider  it  the  duty  of  our,l|| 
Medical  Department  to  examine  V 
people  after  illness  to  determine  y 
their  fitness  to  resume  work.  We  ' 
find  that  about  10%  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  are  overzealous  in  their  de¬ 
sire  to  return  to  work.  Some  of 
them  are  still  infectious  to  others. 
Occasionally  undiagnosed  diph¬ 
theria.  scarlet  fever,  or  tubercu¬ 
losis  are  found.  Many  still  have 
fever  and  would  be  likely  to  get 
serious  complications  if  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  work.  Many  new  in¬ 
fections  and  complications  are 
prevented  by  this  procedure. 

8.  Obviously  it  does  no  good  to  ad¬ 
vise  a  person  to  remain  at  home 
or  to  undergo  hospital  treatment 
unless  it  is  made  financially  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  do  so.  Some 
health  insurance  plan,  preferably 
supported  by  both  the  employee 
and  the  employer,  is  very  desira¬ 
ble.  The  sick  benefits  should  be 
lilieral  enough  to  support  the  ill 
person.  Provision  should  be 
made  for  additional  benefits  in 
case  hospitalization  is  necessary. 

9.  The  Medical  Department  also 
prevents  disability  by  seeing  that 
satisfactory  working  conditions 


are  maintained.  This  includes 
proper  ventilation,  satisfactory 
lighting,  general  cleanliness,  dust 
prevention,  proper  rest  rooms, 
and  at  intervals  an  examination 
of  the  water  supply.  Where  toxic 
substances  are  handled,  such  as 
lead  by  painters,  and  carbon- 
tetrachloride  by  dry  cleaners, 
special  precautions  must  be 
taken. 

Health  Program 

Tn  summarizing  let  me  say  that 
a  comprehensive  health  program 
should  provide ; 

j  1.  Pre-employment  examination. 

I  2.  Improvement  of  store  condi- 
'  tions — light,  heat,  air,  sanita- 

^  tion,  water,  rest  rooms,  etc. 

3.  Sick  Benefits  and  Hos])italiza- 
tion. 

4.  Visiting  Nurses. 

5.  Reporting  to  the  Medical  De¬ 
partment  after  illness. 

6.  Periodic  Examinations. 

7.  Special  services  such  as  x-ray 
and  lal)oratory  tests. 

8.  Emergency  treatments  in  case 
of  accidents. 

9.  Nourishment  for  fatigue  and 
underweight. 

10.  Psychiatric  aid  for  mental  cases. 

11.  Convalescent  care. 

12.  Adequate  plan  for  vacation, 
time  off  for  overtime,  and  rest 
periods. 

Function  of  Medical  Department 

It  is  easy  to  conclude  from  this 

that  the  function  of  our  Medical  De¬ 
partment  is  primarily  preventive. 
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Burroughs 


SHORT-CUT  KEYBOARD 


FEWER 

OPERATIONS 


The  Ikirroughs  Short-Cut  Method  is 
simple  and  practical.  It  saves  oper¬ 
ations  in  handling  both  small  and 
large  amounts.  With  fewer  operations 
the  work  goes  faster.  With  less  to  do, 
there  is  less  chance  for  error. 

Let  the  Burroughs  representative 
show  you  in  your  own  office  and  on 
your  own  work  what  these  savings 
can  actually  mean  to  you.  Telephone 
the  local  Burroughs  office  today.  Or, 
if  you  prefer,  write  for  free,  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  entitled  “Short-Cuts 
That  Save  Valuable  Time.’’ 

BLRROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  CO. 

Second  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Michigan 


ADDING,  ACCOUNTING,  BILLING 
AND  CALCULATING  MACHINES 
CASH  REGISTERS  •  TYPEWRITERS 
POSTURE  CHAIRS  •  SUPPLIES 


1  0.4  5 

2  5.6  0 

3  1  5.2  5 

3.9  0 

1  0.4  0 
6»  7  1  2 .7  0 

5.9  0 

3 

2  4.5  0 
1.4  5 

.  6.0  0 

3  0.6  5  I 

SAVES  7,5  7  4.8  0  ^^  I 

60  OPERATIONS  IN  LISTING 

AND  ADDING  THESE  16  AMOUNTS 

Because  two  or  more  keys,  together  with  the  motor  bar, 

Ocan  be  depressed  simultaneously  on  the  Short-Cut  Key¬ 
board,  thus  compietely  adding  or  subtracting  the  amount 
in  one  operation. 

O  Because  ciphers  print  automatically.  There  is  no  need  for 
a  cipher  key  on  the  Short-Cut  Keyboard. 

For  example — the  first  amount  ($10.45)  was  listed  and  added  by  depressing  the 
“1”  key,  the  “4”  key,  the  “5”  key  and  the  motor  bar — all  In  one  single  operation. 
The  cipher  printed  automatirally. 

Had  each  key  and  the  motor  bar  been  depressed  separately — and  had  there  been 
a  cipher  key  to  depress — it  would  have  required  78  operations  instead  of  18  to 
list  and  add  the  16  amounts  shown  on  the  above  tape  .  .  .  thus.  Burroughs  saves 
60  operations  on  this  one  typical  job.  The  total  Is  obtained  in  a  sinule  operation. 

Think  how  many  needless  operations  BurrouAhs  Short-Cut  Method  saves  In 
handlinA  hundreds  or  thousands  of  amounts.  Think  how  much  time  and  effort 
it  could  save  in  your  business.  Investiftate  today! 
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CORNER  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  new  lobby- -one 
of  the  most  glamorous 
in  New  York. 


X  2200X 

^  ROOMS 

•ach  with  privgtt 
bath  .... 

.  Rotes  begin  at 

V  ^3.50  > 
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STATLER  OPERATED 

ACROSS  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA  STATION,  N.  Y. 

F.  A.  McKOWNE,  President  •  F.  A.  DUGGAN,  Manager 


Chicago  Office: 

HOTELS  STATLER  50.,  INC. 
77  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 


rather  than  curative.  Naturally  it 
cannot  assume  the  entire  care  of  an 
employee’s  health  or  take  the  place 
of  a  family  doctor.  It  does  however 
advise  an  employee  about  his  needs, 
helps  to  check  upon  his  physical  well 
being  at  a  great  saving  of  time  and 
money.  .Ml  this  applies  equally  to 
executives  as  much  as  to  the  rest  of 
our  staff. 

Benefits 

A  Medical  Program  strictly  ad¬ 
hered  to  benefits  the  employee  by 
giving  him  a  greater  sense  of  securi¬ 
ty  through  projx^r  placement,  con¬ 
fidence  obtained  through  knowledge 
of  his  own  well  being,  and  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  lost  time  and  money  through 
the  early  detection  of  disease.  It 
benefits  his  fellow  workers  by  giving 
him  protection  from  infectious  dis¬ 
eases.  It  benefits  the  employer  by 
reducing  such  expense  items  as  ab¬ 
sence,  labor  turnover,  accident  haz¬ 
ards,  and  hy  increasing  the  morale 
of  the  employees.  It  has  a  decidedly 
salutary  effect  on  the  community 
because  it  protects  the  customer,  im¬ 
proves  the  general  health,  cuts  down 
on  the  death  rate,  and  increases  the 
feeling  of  security  and  good  will. 
After  all  an  individual  who  is  well 
and  feels  happy  is  bound  to  be  an 
efficient  and  productive  worker,  one 
who  is  an  asset  to  the  community. 

Future  Possibilities 

Although  much  has  been  done  in 
some  stores  and  cities  in  building 
an  adequate  health  program,  there 
still  remains  a  great  deal  more  to  be 


done.  We  know  very  little  about 
how  to  regulate  rest  periods,  hours, 
vacations.  In  Macy’s  we  find  more 
and  more  executives  and  staff  mem¬ 
bers  taking  winter  and  spring  vaca¬ 
tions  in  addition  to  their  time  off  in 
the  summer.  How  much  knowledge 
does  retailing  actually  have  concern¬ 
ing  the  relationship  of  production  to 
air  conditioning,  vacation,  rest  peri¬ 
ods,  exercise,  and  diet?  Is  it  advisa¬ 
ble  to  permit  our  executives  to  work 
overtime' in  this  hyper-tension  speed 
age  just  as  we  did  in  the  easy  going 
horse  and  buggy  era?  Can  anything 
be  done  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
certain  jobs  and  create  new  mental 
stimulus  for  the  worker?  What  can 
l)e  done  to  relieve  the  nervous  ten¬ 
sion  of  some  of  our  executives  and 
the  oft-times  disastrous  results  of 
leadership  from  a  man  suffering 
with  stomach  ulcers?  All  manner 
of  suggestions  have  been  made, 
special  diets,  soothing  color  schemes 
for  offices,  the  removal  of  telephones. 
But  for  the  most  part  these  questions 
are  still  to  be  solved.  .-Xn  adequate 
health  program  will  undoubtedly 
help.  But  if  we  have  a  health  plan 
let  it  be  a  definite  one,  one  that 
makes  provision  for  all  employees, 
staff  and  executives,  that  provides 
adequate  benefits  which  do  not  mean 
starvation  in  time  of  illness,  one  that 
gives  real  definite  protection.  Let  its 
aims  and  values  he  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood  by  all  employees.  This  is 
of  primary  importance  if  the  plan  is 
to  have  the  wholehearted  approval 
and  confidence  of  the  entire  person¬ 
nel  of  our  organization. 


Even  the  service  at  the  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania  glows  with  glamour!  Blue- 
jacketed  youths  move  with  West  Point 
precision.. .crimson-clad  mademoi¬ 
selles  in  the  Cafe  Rouge  softly  inquire, 
"Another  pot  of  coffee,  sir?”... a  floor 
secretary  handles  your  personal  mes¬ 
sages  as  capably  as  the  girl  back  home 
...Thus  does  the  glamour  of  person¬ 
alized  service  add  its  touch  to  the 
architectural  glamour  in  which  you 
live  so  luxuriously  at  this  hotel  when 
in  New  York. 


Traffic  Topics 


{Continued  from  page  32) 


contains  two  Convention  papers — 
one  by  Walter  Hayes,  Director  of 
Traffic,  Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C.  on  “The  Motor 
Carrier  Act,”  and  the  other  by  B.  W. 
Elsom,  Superintendent  of  Personnel 
and  Service,  The  Boston  Store,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wise.,  on  “Handling  and 
Mishandling  People.” 

Returns  to  Manufacturers 

The  Vendor  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Association  has  reached 
an  agreement  with  manufacturers’ 
associations  representing  manufac¬ 
turers  of  dresses,  coats,  suits  and 
blouses,  governing  returns  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  This  agreement  sets  forth 


the  conditions  under  which  mer¬ 
chandise  can  be  returned  and  sets 
up  a  conciliation  arbitration  pro¬ 
cedure  to  be  followed  on  controver¬ 
sial  returns. 

It  is  our  belief  that  receiving  de¬ 
partments  will  be  given  the  job  of 
policing  returns  to  insure  adherence 
to  the  prescribed  rules  to  prevent  re¬ 
fusal  of  shipments  by  manufacturers 
and  the  consequent  payment  of 
transportation  charges  both  ways  by 
the  store. 

A  printed  pamphlet  containing 
these  rules  was  mailed  to  each 
store.  In  case  it  has  not  been 
brought  to  your  attention  and  you 
are  interested,  please  let  us  know 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  mail  you  a 
copy. 
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